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Major  falls  at  the  first  hurdle 


Sports  pledge  dashed 
by  ‘catastrophic’  cuts 


James  Melkle 
Community  Affairs  Editor 


JOHN  Major's 
promise  to  trans- 
form Britain's  poor 
Olympic  record 
was  shattered  last 
night  as  it  emerged 
that  government  cuts  threat- 
ened the  future  of  thousands 


of  sports  rrMrhing  courses  be- 
cause they  were  not  ifrifcad  to 
traditional  paid  jobs. 

State  funding  will  be  with- 
drawn from  programmes  pre- 
paring people  for  “leisure 
time  occupations"  unless 
they  can  prove  they  are  rele- 
vant for  employment. 

Sports  bodies  warned  of 
“catastrophic”  consequences 
from  proposals  that  under- 


mined state-aided  training  of 
volunteers,  the  bedrock  of  the 
national  coaching  system. 

Lloyd  Readhead,  assistant 
technical  director  of  the  Brit- 
ish Amateur  Gymnastics 
Association,  for  which  three- 
quarters  of  coaches  are  part- 
time.  said:  “If  you  don't  have 
quality  coaches,  you  don't 
have  quality  athletes.” 

The  outcry  comes  days  after 
Mr  M^jar  promised  a £300  mil- 
lion annual  Raising  the  Game 
programme — with  most  of  to 
money  coming  from  the 
National  Lottery — to  improve 
the  nation's  sporting  pros- 
pects. The  Sports  Council  tills 


week  promised  a £30  million 
package  aimed  at  top  athletes 
so  that  the  Atlanta  games  “are 
the  last  major  international 
games  at  whkdi  they  will  have 
to  struggle  for  financial 
support.” 

Improvements  to  coaching 
arrangements  will  be  among 
the  iterrmndg  from  the  British 
Olympic  Association  when 
they  explain  the  disappoint- 
ing medal  haul  from  the  pres- 
ent games  to  ministers  next 
week.  So  far,  Britain  has  won 
one  gold,  fire  silvers  and  six 
bronzes. 

The  Sports  Council,  a 
quango  answerable  to  the  De- 


partment for  National  Heri- 
tage, meets  many  of  the  costs 
of  coaching  athletes  through 
grants  to  sports  governing 
bodies,  but  the  training  of 
coaches  is  funded  through  the 
Further  Education  Funding 
Council,  answerable  to  Gil- 
lian Shephard,  the  Education 
and  Employment  Secretary. 

This  has  been  affected  by 
plans  to  tighten  the  rules  of 
government  funding  for  all 
vocational  courses,  which  are 
persistently  under  attack  for 
questionable  standards  and 
relevance.  Sports  bodies  say 
that,  even  where  they  can  win 
funding  for  job-related  train- 


ing, they  will  be  subject  to 
more  bureaucracy  and  audit- 
ing checks  than  the  colleges 
with  which  they  have  made 
franchise  deals. 

A letter  from  an  official  in 
Mrs  Shephard’s  department. 
Jane  Benham,  to  the  Central 
Council  of  Physical  Recrea- 
tion (CCPR),  the  umbrella 
sports  organisation,  said: 
"While  this  department  does 
of  course  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  measures  and  poli- 
cies in  Raising  the  Game,  I 
have  to  say  that  our  support 
...  for  it  does  not  include  the 
assumption  that  funds  made 
available  for  the  further  edu- 


cation sector  via  the  Further 
Education  Funding  Council 
should  be  available  to  help 
sport  governing  bodies  en- 
sure an  increased  number  of 
qualified  coaches  — many  of 
whom,  if  I understand  the 
position,  are  volunteers." 

Mrs  Benham  suggested 
other  routes  were  available 
but  Chris  Earle,  technical 
director  of  the  CCPR.  said 
grants  to  sport  had  been  cut 
significantly  in  recent  years. 

However,  the  further  educa- 
tion money  had  "allowed 
them  to  make  their  education 
and  training  programmes  ac- 
cessible to  a greater  number 


of  people  and  to  ensure  the 
quality  of  coaches  and  leaders 
in  the  community.” 

In  many  sports,  90  per  cent 
of  coaches  were  volunteers, 
although  some  were  paid. 
“Sport  relies  on  volunteers 
and  it  relies  on  professional 
training  for  those  volunteers. 
People  can't  afford  to  be  full- 
time coaches,”  he  said. 

Mrs  Shephard’s  department 
tried  to  defuse  the  row.  A 
spokesman  insisted:  “A  good 
vocational  qualification  has 
nothing  to  fear."  The  Further 
Education  Funding  Council 
welcomed  the  review  but  said 
it  was  not  an  attack  on  sport 
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Labour 
fights 
on  the 
beaches 
for  the 
browned 
off  voter 


DavUNmeke 

Wwftnliwter  Cwrwpondent 

I ABOUR’S  secret  sum- 
I mer  weapons  to  woo 
L— cynical  and  sun-tanned 
young  people  from  the 
clutches  of  “lying  Tories" 
were  revealed  yesterday  — 
free  sunglasses,  a mini  fris- 
bee,  a stick  of  rock  and  a 
whirly  hat. 

From  the  sunny  sands  of 
Blackpool  to  the  mudflats 
of  Gravesend,  via  the  less 
traditional  holiday  hot 
spots  of  Birmingham,  Glas- 
gow and  Halifax,  the  latest 
gimmick  to  wake  up  a 
bored  electorate  was 
unleashed  yesterday. 

Next  week.  Labour  at- 
tempts to  recruit  the  “lager 
lout'*  vote  when  large 
consignments  of  balloons, 
whirly  hats  and  stick-on 
badges  are  pressed  into  the 
hands  of  frazzled  British 
holidaymakers  in  Beni- 
dorm,  Majorca,  Ibiza  and 
Malaga.  For  the  more 
refined  sunseeker  in  Albu- 
feira,  Menorca  and  Ali- 
cante. free  Labour  leaflets 
can  be  clipped  into  a bulg- 
ing Fllofkx  to  help  insom- 
niacs survive  the  afternoon 
siesta. 

The  latest  appeal  to  Brit- 
ain’s youth  was  launched 
somewhat  apologetically  by 
three  middle-aged  politi- 
cians — deputy  leader  John 


Labour’s  deputy  leader  John  Prescott  enters  the  holiday  spirit  at  yesterday’s  press  conference 


Prescott,  white-bearded 
Frank  Dobson  and  a suit- 
ably suntanned  Mo  Mow- 
lam — at  a London  press 
conference. 

Ms  Mowlam,  who  empha- 
sised that  the  £500,000  cam- 
paign was  aimed  at  ending 
cynicism  bred  by  the  Tories 
among  the  young,  said: 
‘There  is  nothing  I can  do 
about  being  middle-aged," 


while  Mr  Prescott  made  it 
clear  that  in  any  beach 
bathing  contest  “people  are 
free  to  choose  between  Mr 
Motivator  and  me." 

Later,  it  emerged  from 
Labour  Party  headquarters 
that  Mr  Prescott  will  not  be 
going  near  any  beaches 
wearing  a whirly  hat  or 
brandishing  sticks  of  rock 
full  of  E numbers  and 


marked  Tory  Lies  from  end 
to  end. 

Instead,  his  only  cam- 
paigning brief  will  be  talk- 
ing to  expatriates  attending 
the  American  Democrat 
Convention. 

Labour’s  promise  to  put 
up  posters  along  the  Costas 
denouncing  the  Tories  £10 
million  ’’lies"  campaign 
looked  yesterday  to  be  as 


successful  as  Neil  Kin- 
nock's  Infamous  appear- 
ance on  Brighton  beach, 
where  he  fell  into  the  sea. 
No  dates  and  no  sites  were 
available  from  Labour’s 
headquarters. 

Indeed,  the  only  evidence 
of  overseas  activity  was  a 
full-page  advert  in  the  Ben- 
idonn  edition  of  the  Sun. 

Labour’s  final  apology 


PHOTOGRAPH:  SEAN  SMITH 

for  the  exercise  came  from 
Frank  Dobson.  “We  have  to 
innoculate  the  public 
against  the  insidious  Amer- 
i can-style  techniques  which 
the  Tories  are  using  — 
foreign  campaigning  tech- 
niques financed  by  foreign 
money." 

No  doubt  the  Spaniards 
will  soon  be  thinking  the 
same  about  Labour. 


‘Gun  law’  cuts  crime  rate,  US  study  finds 


Survey  boosts  lobby  for  right 
to  carry  concealed  weapons 


Ian  Katz  In  limv  York 


Allowing  people  to 

carry  concealed  fire- 
arms helps  reduce  vio- 
lent crime,  according  to  a 
study  that  will  dismay  United 
States  gun  control 
campaigners. 

The  comprehensive  study 
by  the  University  of  Chicago 
found  that  nutfor  crimes  such 
as  murder,  rape  and  assault 
fell  dramatically  in  states 
which  have  legalised  the  car- 
rying of  concealed  handguns. 


The  finding*  will  add  mo- 
mentum to  a movement  that 
has  already  seen  a rise  to  31 
in  the  number  of  states  with  a 
“concealed  carry”  law. 

Gun  advocates  Insist  the 
right  to  carry  hidden  fire- 
arms deters ’criminals  be- 
cause they  never  know  if  they 
will  face  the  muzzle  of  a gun.  _ 

The  report,  to  be  released 
next  week,  for  the  first  time 
analyses  crime  statistics  tor 
all  3,054  US  counties,  between 
1977  and  1332. 

In  states  with  the  law,  mur- 
ders were  down,  on  average. 


by  8.5  per  cent  Rapes  were 
down  5 per  cent  and  serious 
assaults  by  7 per  cent 
Gun  control  advocates  have 
long  insisted  that  the  law  in- 
creases accidental  and  impul- 
sive shootings.  But  Professor 
John  Lott,  the  author  of  the 
study,  said  he  found  no  evi- 
dence of  an  increase  in  acci- 
dental killings  or  suicides. 

“Total  deaths  unambigu- 
ously toll  by  a large  amount” 
be  told  the  Guardian.  “If 
people  are  interested  in  sav- 
ing lives,  tbery  are  going  to 
have  to  allow  people  to  carry 
concealed  handguns.” 

Other  studies  have  differed 
on  the  impact  of  such  legisla- 
tion. One  study  of  five  cities 
last  year  found  the  murder 


rate  increased  In  three,  and 
fell  in  only  one. 

But  Prof  Lott  insists  his  Is 
the  first  to  examine  crime  fig- 
ures across  the  country  — ad- 
justed to  take  into  account  a 
general  fall  in  crime.  In  cities 
with  populations  above 
250,000.  Prof  Lott  found  mur- 
der rates  dropped  after  the 

law  by  on  average  13.5  per 

cent 

Hie  most  dramatic  falls  in 
murder  rates  came  In  areas 
where  the  number  of  women 
carrying  firearms  was  high. 
“For  every  women  that  car- 
ries a concealed  handgun,  the 
murder  rate  fell  by  three  to 
four  times  more  than  it  would 
if  another  man  had  carried  a 
concealed  gem.” 


Prof  Lott  said  the  fall  in 
crime  did  not  result  from 
people  using  guns  but  from 
potential  criminals  trying  to 
avoid  confronting  them. 

Property  crimes,  such  as 
car  theft  and  stealing.  In- 
creased in  states  with  the  law, 
apparently  because  .criminals 
switched  to  lower-risk 
offences. 

Tom  Wyld,  a spokesman  for 
the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, welcomed  the  findings. 
“We've  always  said  that  ‘right 
to  carry  correlates  to  public 
safety  and  this  study  con- 
firms not  only  that  it  corre- 
lates but  also  that  it  contrib- 
utes to  it” 


Letters,  Outlook,  page  16 


"We  would  be  laugh  hg  in  the 
darts,  chortling  allthe  way  up 
the  medal  table  in  the  crown- 
green  bowls  and  able  to  show 
the  Latvians  who’s  boss  in  the 
sheepdog  trials.  Not  to 
mention  the  Eton  Wall  Game." 
Head  the  first  column  by 
Jim  White,  one  of  the 
Wittiest  writers  In 
journalism,  who  Joins  the 
Guardian  today  from  the 
Independent.  Pag a 12 
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War  criminal 
in  legal  mire 


John  Hooper  in  Rome 


THE  case  of  the  former 
Nazi  Erich  Priebke, 
was  last  night  in 
danger  of  becoming 
trapped  in  an  international 
judicial  quagmire,  despite 
efforts  by  the  authorities  In 
Italy  and  Germany  to  ensure 
a retrial. 

The  former  SS  captain, 
aged  63.  who  was  accused  of  a 
leading  role  in  Italy's  worst 
wartime  atrocity,  was  freed 
by  a military  court  in  Rome 
on  Thursday.  He  was  re- 
arrested  in  the  early  hours  of 
yesterday  pending  an  applica- 
tion from  Germany  for  his 
extradition- 

Prosecutors  in  Dortmund 
have  already  issued  a war- 
rant for  his  arrest  at  the 
request  of  the  Simon  Wei- 
senthal  Centre.  However 
□ Germany  is  handicapped 
because  the  order  for  Mr 
Priebke’s  extradition  from 
Argentina  to  Italy  last 
November  forbade  his  being 
sent  to  a third  country. 

□ Argentina  could  have  cir- 
cumvented the  problem  by 
agreeing  to  the  request  for  ex- 
tradition that  Germany  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time  as 
Italy,  but  which  has  never 


been  answered.  But  yesterday 
the  Argentinian  foreign  min- 
ister, Guido  di  Telia,  said  his 
government  could  no  longer 
consider  the  demand  because 
it  had  withdrawn  Mr 
Preibke’s  resident's  permit. 

□ The  case  could  be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  appeal  in  Rome  by 
the  prosecution,  which  would 
also  block  extradition. 

Mr  Priebke's  Argentinian 
lawyer  said  extradition  could 
be  fought  on  the  grounds  that 
his  client  had  already  been 
tried,  and  that  his  alleged 
crime  had  not  been  commit- 
ted in  Germany. 

Mr  Priebke  was  dispatched 
after  his  re-arrest  to  the 
Regina  Coeli  prison,  in  which 
many  of  his  victims  spent 
their  last  night  alive,  more 
than  half  a century  ago.  The 
German  admitted  taking  part 
in  the  reprisal  killings  of  335 
men  and  boys. 

He  was  put  in  solitary  con- 
finement for  his  own 
protection. 

The  Argentinian  authori- 
ties announced  that,  on  the' 
orders  of  President  Carlos 
Menem,  Mr  Priebke  would 
not  be  allowed  back  into  the 
country  where  he  lived  for  45 
years. 
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In  1800  Joseph  Sewiil  started  to 
craft  the  finest  timepieces  and 
weather  instruments  in  the  world. 
Giving  you  200  years 
of  unbroken  tradition 
and  craftsmanship. 
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2 CHRONICLE/NEWS 

Veterans  are 
prepared  for 
fight  against 
council  taxes 


Ex-servicemen  say  war  pensions 
must  be  ring-fenced  nationally 


WahmrigM: 


THE  Government  is 
feeing  an  embarrass- 
ing rerun  of  poll  tax 
protests  In  the  shape 
of  veterans  of  21  wars 
and  54  minor  militarr 

flngflgp-iiiwi  te 

Leaders  of  a small  army  of 
retired  soldiers,  seamen  and 

RAF  personnel  decided  yes- 
terday to  step  up  a campaign 
of  protest  against  a legal 
anomaly  which  has  left  some 
more  than  £1,000  worse  off 
than  thetr  colleagues  on  coun- 
cil tax  charges,  depending  on 
where  they  live,  because  of 
the  way  they  are  calculated. 

'It  Is  nothing  short  of  dis- 
gusting, the  way  these  ser- 
vicemen are  being  treated  by 
the  Government,”  said  Ron 
Northgreave,  head  of  the 
Colours  Association^  a group 
of  retired  enlisted  men 
women  leading  the  campaign. 

At  his  side,  at  a meeting 
with  Mi’s  in  Leeds  Civic  Hall. 
sat  former  lance-corporals 
Ted  Maddison.  threatened 
with  prison  52  years  after  his 
release  from  Changi  jail  in 
Singapore,  and  Mike  Griffin, 
who  has  refused  more  than  10 
times  to  admit  bailiffs  trying 


to  recoup  council  tax. 

The  Government  has 
refused  to  impose  a consistent 
rule  for  town  halls  in  account- 
ing for  war  pensions  when  as- 
sessing council  tax  payments. 
'Hie  400-odd  authorities  form 
a patchwork  — nicknamed 
“the  good,  the  bad  and  the 
ugly"  by  the  Colours  Associa- 
tion — of  finance  departments 
which  disregard  the  pension, 
ignore  most  of  it,  or  - in  16 
cases  forming  the  main  battle- 
line  — disregard  only  the  stat- 
utory mmimuTn  of  £10. 

“It  is  history  repeating  it- 
self; in  terms  of  an  ungrateful 
government,”  said  Mr  Griffin, 
aged  50,  whose  father  was  a 
sergeant  major  and  first 
world  war  veteran.  "I  have  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  my  Nan 
from  hospital  in  1919,  saying: 
•Have  you  seen  anything  of 
my  war  pension,  because  I 
haven’t,'  and  enclosing  a let- 
ter for  forwarding  because  he 
couldn't  afford  two  stamps.” 

Allegedly  "ugly”  councils 
like  Wakefield,  which  took 
Mr  Griffin  to  court  this  week 
for  the  fourth  time,  support 
the  call  for  national  consis- 
tency. provided  central  funds 
meet  the  bill  — the  sticking 
point  for  Treasury  ministers. 
A group  of  6,000  servicemen  | 


in  Sheffield  last  week  was  told 
by  councillors  that  the  city 
could  not  afford  the  £300,000 
cost  of  a full  disregard. 

The  campaign  for  consisten- 
cy is  supported  by  the  Royal 
British  Legion,  but  the 
Colours  Association's  blunter 
methods  raise  the  prospect  of 
high-profile  court  cases.  A 
petition  is  being  circulated  to 
ask  the  Imperial  War  Mu- 
seum not  to  consider  siting  its 
Northern  tanks  and  weapons 
outstations  in  “ugly”  council 
areas  — from  a list  of  appli- 
cants which  Includes  Wake- 
field and  Barnsley. 

“We  will  win,”  said  Mr 
Maddison,  aged  77,  who  tri- 
umphed in  a court  case  at 
Barnsley  earlier  this  year  i 
when  a stipendiary  magis- 
trate refused  to  jail  him  and 
his  wife,  Eunice,  also  77,  for 
non-payment  of  £1,800  council 
tax  arrears. 

"1  calculate  a fair  amount 
from  the  council  tax  and  pay 
that.  But  Fm  not  going  to  let 
them  touch  my  war  pension.” 

The  issue  may  be  forced  be- 
fore the  pending  general  elec- 
tion. Labour  hinted  it  may 
adopt  a national  policy  of  dis- 
regarding of  war  pensions  in 
calculating  council  tax. 

Derek  Fatohett,  foreign  af- 
fairs spokesman,  told  yester- 
day's meeting  he  would  raise 
the  matter  with  shadow  cabi- 
net members  Harriet  Harman 
and  David  Clark. 


War  veterans,  Ted  Maddison,  right,  and  Mike  Griffin,  threatened  with  jail  for  council  tax  arrears 
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Surgeon  suspended  after  patient  dies 


Hospital  allowed  consultant  who 
carried  hepatitis  B to  operate 


Vhrak  ChaiKflhMry 


A SURGEON  who  was 
allowed  to  carry  on  op- 
erating despite  the  feet 
that  hospital  authorities 
knew  he  was  infected  with 
hepatitis  B has  been  sus- 
pended after  it  was  discov- 
ered that  a woman  patient  he 


operated  on  died  from  the 
illness. 

The  77-year-old  woman,  who 
has  not  been  named,  died  last 
month  at  Hillingdon  Hospital, 
west  London,  after  undergoing 
an  operation  to  replace  a bro- 
ken hip. 

A hospital  spokesman  said 
last  night  they  were  aware  that 
the  surgeon  carried  hepatitis 


B,  but  after  being  assessed,  he 
was  considered  to  be  a low 
level  risk  to  patimts. 

The  spokesman  added:  "We 
are  still  waiting  for  confirma- 
tion an  whether  the  patient 
contracted  hepatitis  B from  the 
surgeon.  If  it  is  confirmed  then 
someone  with  an  apparent  low 
risk  fnfiur.tori  a pattanfr  and 
that  is  obviously  a very  seri- 
ous mattw 

"The  surgeon  was  assessed 
by  a national  committee  on 
hepatitis  B ...  we  followed  the 

guidelines  and  the  process  the 


surgeon  underwent  was  abso- 
lutely right" 

No  blood  products  were  used 
in  the  operation,  but  hepatitis 
B tests  were  carried  out  on  all 
theatre  staff  after  the  death. 

The  surgeon,  who  is  not 
being  named,  worked  at  both 
wmingrinn  Hospital  and  the 
nearby  Mount  Vernon  Hospi- 
tal. He  has  been  referred  to  oc- 
cupational health  doctors  for 
further  assessment 

Staff  at  both  hospitals  are 
tracking  down  the  12  patients 
operated  on  by  the  surgeon 


over  the  past  two  weeks.  They 
were  all  at  Hillingdon  and  are 
being  offered  accelerated  im- 
munisation and  an  immuno- 
globulin injection. 

"Apart  from  the  12.  we  still 
don't  know  how  many  he  may 
have  treated,  and  that  is  a 
longer-term  issue  the  two  hos- 
pitals are  working  on,”  the 
spokesman  added. 

Only  patients  who  had 
undergone  orthopaedic  opera- 
tions at  the  two  hospitals,  in 
which  the  surgeon  took  part 
were  at  risk. 


The  weather  in  Europe 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 
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Switzerland,  Austria  and  southern  Germany  will 
again  have  a mix  o<  sunny  spells  and  scattered 
thundery  showers,  but  the  Low  Countries  and 
northern  Germany  should  be  dry  wHti  banks  Of 
I cloud  and  sunshine  at  limes.  Max  temp  20  to  28C 
I from  north  to  south. 

M— as 

The  southern  hall  of  France  will  again  be  rather 
unsettled  with  outbreaks  of  thundery  rain,  espe- 
cially over  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  but  northern 
France  will  be  dry  and  warm  with  plenty  of  bright 
sunshine  Max  temp  23  to  2flC. 


Portugal  and  most  of  Spain  will  again  be  hot  and 
mainly  sunny  with  Just  a few  patches  of  cloud,  but 
north-eastern  Spain  will  have  a scattering  el  thun- 
l defy  showers.  Max  temp  2S-34C. 

H**r- 


Most  of  Italy  will  have  plenty  of  blue  sky  and  a 
good  deal  of  hoi  sunshine  today,  but  It  will  gradu- 
ally become  cloudier  over  northern  Italy  this  after- 
noon with  a growing  threat  of  thundery  showers. 
Highs  28-32C. 


A ridge  of  high  pressure  will  continue  to  keep  the 
whole  country  mainly  sunny  and  hat  today  with 
pleasant  sea-breezes  on  the  coasts  and  Islands. 
Highs  30-35C. 
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Hogg  on  the 

rack  for  mad 
calf  cover-up 


NEWS  3 


Stephen  Bates  fo  Brussels 

PRESSURE  was 

mounting  on  Dougins 
Hogg,  the  Agriculture 
Secretary,  last  night 
to  explain  why  the  Govern- 
ment suppressed  scientific 
evidence  that  cows  can  pass 
BSE  to  their  calves  tor  nearly 
a fortnight  until  after  a Com- 
mons debate  on  Its  handling 
of  the  crisis. 

There  were  claims  that  the 
Government's  reluctance  to 
publish  the  report  will  lead  to 
a further  three-month  hiatus 
In  the  Introduction  of  its 
selective  slaughtering  plan  — 
likely  to  be  pushed  well  into 
the  autumn  — and  rising 
opposition  from  farmers. 

As  the  repercussions  of  the 
report  — published  on  Thurs- 
day, a week  after  the  Com- 
mons rose  for  its  summer 
recess  — began  to  spread  yes- 
terday, Germany  demanded  a 
reinstatement  of  a total  ban 
on  British  beef  exports,  while 
Tory  backbench  Euro-scep- 
tics called  for  ministers  to 
reinstate  the  ill-starred  non- 
cooperation  policy. 

Experts  were  cautious 
about  speculating  how  many 
extra  cattle  might  have  to  be 
slaughtered  to  take  account  of 
the  new  uncertainties  over 
BSE.  But  Colin  Maclean, 
chairman  of  the  Meat  and 
Livestock  Commission,  said: 
“We  are  talking  about  maybe 
20,000-30,000  extra  cows,  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  say  because 
we  don’t  know  where  Europe 
is  going  to  draw  the  line.1’ 

The  European  Commission 
in  Brussels  said  it  would  be 
up  to  Britain  to  come  up  with 
a figure  following  its  rethink. 

Franz  Fischler,  the  Aus- 
trian agriculture  commis- 
sioner. warned  Mr  Hogg  in  a 
letter,  sent  on  Thursday  but 
released  only  yesterday,  that 
the  delay  in  implementing  the 
selective  slaughter  policy, 
agreed  following  the  Florence 
heads  of  government  summit 
six  weeks  ago,  would  delay 
the  lifting  of  the  beef  ban. 

■‘Although  I understand 
your  reasons,  this  [delay}  will 
have  the  effect  of  postponing 
the  further  reduction  in  the 
incidence  of  BSE  which  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  policy  . . . 
In  any  case  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  need  for 
expanding  the  selective 
slaughter  programme  in  the  i 


light  of  this  new  informa- 
tion," the  letter  stated. 

The  report  — summarising 
an  experiment  at  the  Govern- 
ment's central  veterinary  lab- 
oratory in  Weybridge  which 
concluded  there  was  a 20  per 
cent  risk  of  the  transmission 
of  BSE  from  mothers  to  their 
calves  — was  considered  by 
tile  expert  committee  examin- 
ing BSE  on  July  19, 

But  the  evidence  was  not 
disclosed  to  the  Commons  be- 
fore the  House  rose  a week 
later,  despite  a debate  an  the 
crisis.  The  Government  at 
that  time  did  not  put  forward 
its  proposals  for  the  selective 
cull,  which  had  been  due  to 
start  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  At  that  stage  it  had 
agreed  to  slaughter  150,000 
cattle  linked  to  cases  of  BSE. 

Paul  Tyler,  the  Liberal 
Democrat  agriculture  spokes- 
man, claimed  the  new 
evidence  threw  the  selective 
slaughter  policy  into  doubt 
and  could  lead  to  a with- 
drawal of  co-operation  by 
livestock  termers. 

He  demanded  an  explana- 
tion tor  Mr  Hogg's  “deliber- 
ate" failure  to  inform  Parlia- 
ment of  the  latest  scientific 
evidence  during  the  debate. 

Mr  Tyler,  MP  for  North 
Cornwall,  said:  “If  MPs  from 
rural  areas  had  known  about 
it  last  week,  I am  sure  Mr 
Hogg  would  have  had  a much 
rougher  ride.  He  had  better 
have  a good  reason  for  hiding 
that  from  Parliament  The 
selective  slaughter  plan  is  in 
doubt  ...  the  first  reaction 
from  the  farming  community 
has  been  bitter  opposition  to 
any  more  slaughter." 

On  BBC  radio,  a regional 
German  agricultural  minister 
claimed  the  revelations 
meant  all  British  beef  exports 
should  cease,  including  tile 
by-products  cleared  for  sale 
abroad  in  June. 

Baerbel  Hoehn  said:  "We 
would  prefer  a strict  ban 
against  Britain  again.  The 
ban  can  only  be  lifted  when 
any  risk  for  human  beings 
and  animals  from  BSE  can  be 
excluded.  For  the  moment  we 
are  ter,  far  away  from  this." 

Bill  Cash,  the  MP  for  Staf- 
ford, accused  the  commission 
— which  has  called  merely 
for  Britain  to  reconsider  what 
should  be  done  — of  making 
outrageous  demands,  timed 
deliberately  for  when  Parlia- 
ment was  not  sitting. 


Sci-fi  thriller  plots 
Olympic  security 


A novel  reveals  the 
secret  operation  to 
fight  nuclear  terror 
at  the  Atlanta  Games 


Christopher  Hoed 
In  Los  Angeles 


A THRILLER  novel  about 
a nuclear  terrorist  plot 
at  the  Atlanta  Olympics 
has  become  a factual  source 
on  the  latest  developments  in 
United  States  security. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation t,FBI)  ordered  40 
copies  of  Red  Mercury  by 
Max  Barclay,  a novel  Presi- 
dent Biff  Clinton  rend  before 
visiting  the  site  of  the  Gaines. 
Despite  its  lurid  sci-fi  plot, 
many  of  toe  details  are  reaL 
The  book  discloses  that  a 
team  with  PhDs  in  nuclear 
physics  has  been  standing  by 
at  a secret  location.  The  Nu- 
clear Emergency  Search  Team 
tNesO  comprises  volunteers 
[rum  Los  Alamos,  the  US  lab- 
oratory that  produced  the  first 
atom  bomb,  and  other  govern- 
ment-run thermonuclear 
research  centres. 

Supporting  Nest  is  the  Tech- 
nical Escort  Unit  (TEU),  a 
secret  group  of  much-inocu- 
lated army  experts  on  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  that 
assisted  Japanese  authorities 
in  List  year's  gas  attack  on  the 
Tokyo  underground. 

Watching  over  everything 
j>  a surveillance  satellite  per- 
manently noised  over  Atlanta 

to  produce  “battlefield  nnag- 

erv  to  assist  troop  deployment 
m'the  event  of  a catastrophic 

terrorist  attack. 

In  keeping  with  the  clandes- 


tine tone.  Max  Barclay  turns 
out  to  be  Ben  Sherwood,  aged 
32.  a Harvard-  and  Oxford- 
educated  non-fiction  writer, 
who  assumed  a pen-name  for 
this,  his  first  noveL 

He  was  not  hopeftff  of  gain- 
ing access  to  information 
when  he  made  research  inqui- 
ries of  security  executives  at 
the  FBI,  CIA  and  Pentagon. 
But  the  shadowy  counter - 
terrorists  seemed  eager  to  dis- 
close for  Ihe  first  time  their 
latest  technology  and  tactics. 

“They  are  generally  not 
allowed  to  talk  to  journal- 
ists/' Mr  Sherwood  said  "But 
they’d  spent  years  In  absolute 
obscurity  preparing  for  these 
17  days  of  Games,  and  they 
had  a good  story  to  ten.  They 
wanted  some  recognition." 

There  are  57  law  enforce- 
ment and  paramilitary  units 
at  toe  Games,  with  30,000  per- 
sonnel — three  far  every  ath- 
lete. “There’s  a lot  of  rivalry, 
so  that  was  another  motive  to 
describe  their  achievements,” 
Mr  Sherwood  said. 

Mr  Sherwood  spent  10  days 
at  the  Games  and  halt  secure, 
but  left  Atlanta  Just  before  the 
nark  bomb  that  killed  a wom- 
an and  injured  110  people.  He 
admits  that  "no  system  is 
foolproof”.  But  given  the 
sophisticated  technology 
available,  the  bombing  raises 
disturbing  questions. 

With  aff  the  hi-tech  experts 
planning  for  smuggled  nu- 
clear weaponry,  they  were 
caught  out  by  “Bubba  s 
bomb",  the  crude  device  that 
the  FBI  believes  was  placed 
by  an  amateur.  Yet  this  was 
the  most  likely  US  terrorist 
scenario  in  view  of  the  Okla- 
homa City  bombing  last  year. 


Martin  Woohacott,  Outlook 
p»g*14 


Rural  charm ...  a typical  gite.  Such  holidays  now  have  an  image  problem  in  Britain  Village  idyll . . . Britons,  victims  of  the  exchange  rate,  are  turning  their  backs  on  France 

Brits  give  ‘uncool’  gftes  a miss 


Lure  of  lumpy  beds, 
knocking  pipes  and 
hordes  of  insects 
fading  fast,  reports 

Alex  Duval  Smith 


THE  word  even 
entered  the  English 
language.  Taking  a 
holiday  In  a “gite” 
conjured  up  images 
of  rustic  charm,  cycling 
peasants,  vineyards  at  the 
end  of  the  garden  — a cor- 
ner of  France  all  to  oneself. 

But  as  fast  as  you  can  say 
“cm  vin  de  pays,  s*il  vous 
plait”,  French  self-catering 
holidays  are  on  their  way 
out.  Britons,  victims  of  the 
exchange  rate  and  enticed 
elsewhere,  are  no  longer 
piling  into  cars  to  taste  the 
joys  of  rural  France. 

Gites  de  France,  which 
has  offered  self-catering 
holidays  since  1955,  is  clos- 
ing its  London  office  after 
seeing  British  bookings  al- 
most halve  in  four  years. 

In  the  cottages  of  Dor- 
dogne, the  trend  is  con- 
firmed. GIsele  Delpech.  a 
farmer  in  Proissans,  used 
to  be  able  to  count  on  a 
steady  flow  of  Britons  to 
the  three  gites  on  her  land. 

She  said:  “Eighty  per  cent 
of  my  guests  were  British. 
This  year,  maybe  one  fifth 
of  them  are. 

“The  entries  in  the  guest 
book  are  almost  entirely  in 
English.  Unfortunately  Z 
cannot  understand  what 
they  say.  But  British  people 
tell  me  it  is  too  expensive. 
Those  still  coming  are  rent- 
ing directly  from  British 
people  who  have  bought 
property  here.” 

Mrs  Delpech.  who  has  of- 
fered self-catering  accom- 
modation through  Gites  de 
France  for  14  years,  does 
not  believe  the  British  have 
lost  their  love  of  the  area. 
“They  built  Mompasier  in 
the  15th  century  and  they 
still  feel  very  attached  to 
Dordogne's  caves,  food  and 
chateaux.” 

She  said  there  Is  a trend 
for  more  Belgians.  “I  am 
hoping  they  will  replace 
the  British,  but  I am  sad. 
The  British  are  so  sweet." 

Pascal  Bonlet-Gercourt, 
director-general  of  Gites  de 
France,  claims  that  even 
though  be  Is  scaling  down 


the  London  operation.  Brit- 
ons will  continue  to  rent  the 

18.000  homes  on  its  books 
thanks  to  a new  partnership 
with  Brittany  Ferries. 

But  he  concedes  that 
gites.  rented  mainly  to  fam- 
ilies. have  an  uncool  image. 
“People  who  came  with 
their  parents  in  the  1970s 
and  1980s  think  it  is  out- 
dated to  take  a gite.” 

He  denied  that  what  was 
once  considered  quaintly 
rural  — lumpy  beds,  knock- 
ing pipes  and  lots  of  insects 

— is  now  seen  as  plain 
primitive.  “An  increasing 
number  of  our  homes  have 
swimming  pools  and  the 
owners  are  making  real 
efforts  to  raise  standards.” 
he  said. 

The  company  arranged 

400.000  lettings  last  year, 
two-thirds  of  them  to 
French  people.  Britons  — 

40.000  of  whom  rented  — 
were  the  largest  foreign 
group,  followed  by  Belgians 
and  Dutch  people. 

In  common  with  most 
tourism  specialists  — who 
have  observed  a 23  per  cent 
drop  in  British  holiday 
bookings  this  year  — Mr 
Bonlet-Gercourt  believes 
the  main  reason  for  the  de- 
cline is  the  removal  of  ster- 
ling from  the  European  ex- 
change rate  mechanism  in 
1992.  “Sterling  has  lost  25 
per  cent  against  the  franc 
in  four  years,”  he  said. 

The  cost  factor  — which 
commonly  puts  a 25cl  glass 
of  beer  at  £3  — appears  in- 
creasingly to  be  prompting 
Britons  to  spend  their  holi- 
days at  home  or  in  low  bud- 
get destinations,  like 
Greece,  Turkey  and  Spain. 

French  tourism  officials 
do  not  hide  their  concern. 
France  remains  the  top 
tourism  destination  in  the 
world,  with  60  million  visi- 
tors a year.  Among  them, 
the  9 million  Britons  who 
come  are  second  only  to 
Germans  in  francophilia. 

Figures  published  yester- 
day showed  tourism  from 
all  countries  in  all  sectors 

— from  campsites  to  five- 
star  hotels  — is  in  sharp  de- 
cline, even  compared  to  last 
year  when  a terrorist  bomb- 
ing campaign  put  people  off. 

A tourism  spokeswoman, 
Aline  Carason,  said:  “In 
our  marketing,  we  are 
aware  that  we  need  to 
tackle  two  areas:  the  belief 
that  France  is  expensive 
and  people  are  unfriendly.” 


Old  Bill’s  lunch  trip  ends  1 ,008  miles  and  37  hours  later — ‘spiked’  by  police  on  the  Ml 


JohnEzard 


IT  WAS  one  of  those  nice, 
leasy  little  trips  you  plan  on 
holiday.  BUI  Alexander,  a 
retired  traffic  policeman,  set 
off  with  his  wife,  Cathleen. 
from  their  Hereford  hotel  to 
drive  15  miles  to  Ross-on-Wye 
for  lunch. 

That  was  on  a Saturday 
morning.  Their  journey 
ended  1.008  miles  and  37 
hours  later  — sleepless,  in- 
creasingly desperate  hours. 

Police  stopped  their  car 
with  a metal-spiked  roadway 
“stinger”  at  lam  the 
following  Monday.  A totally 
lost  Mr  Alexander,  aged  69. 
was  driving  the  wrong  way 
down  the  Ml  near  Barnsley, 
Yorkshire. 

He  and  his  wife,  aged  70. 
have  suffered  for  years  from 
angina  and  high  blood  pres- 
sure, for  which  they  had  no 
medication  in  the  car.  After 
Mr  Alexander’s  odyssey,  his 
GP  diagnosed  him  as  also 
having  hardening  of  the  ar- 
teries, leading  to  canflision. 


Lost  in  Wales . . . ex-traffic 
policeman  Bill  Alexander 

Yesterday  their  son,  also 
named  Biff  Alexander,  bit- 
terly attacked  Yorkshire 
police  and  Barnsley  magis- 
trates tor  subjecting  his  father 
to  a dangerous  driving  case 
because  of  the  Ml  incident 
without  waiting  for  a medical 
report  to  be  prepared. 


He  said  his  parents  were 
dragged  out  of  their  car  on 
the  motorway,  despite  telling 
police  they  had  heart  condi- 
tions. “There  ought  to  be 
more  controls,  particularly 
on  the  way  the  police  treat 
vulnerable  people.  This  was 
not  justice.” 

Mr  Alexander  senior  admit- 
ted the  charge  and  was  dis- 
qualified from  driving  for  two 
years. 

He  cannot  remember  what 
routes  he  took.  But  he  pains- 
takingly kept  petrol  receipts, 
which  show  he  apparently 
drove  through  Ross-on-Wye 
without  realising  and  turned 
north  near  Oxford. 

From  there  he  drove  to 
Manchester  — 160.6  miles  by 
motorway  or  15SL3  miles  by 
country  roads,  according  to 
the  AA  yesterday.  At  some 
stage  the  frantic  couple  tried 
to  reach  their  home  m St  Hel- 
ens. Lancashire.  They  kept 
medication  there  as  well  as  in 
the  Hereford  hotel. 

But  somehow  they  drove 
back  to  Oxford,  and  from 
Oxford  to  Barnsley.  Receipts 


show  they  twice  bought  petrol 
In  both  Oxford  and  Manches- 
ter. Otherwise  their  routes 
are  un traceable,  except  that 
Mr  Alexander  complained  of 
being  baffled  by  Welsh  lan- 
guage road  signs. 

This  indicates  they  trav- 
elled west  as  well  as  north 
and  south.  They  stopped  for 
one  meal. 

Mr  Alexander  said:  “1 
didn't  have  a clue  where  we 
were  and  my  wife  can't  drive 
so  she  didn't  know  either.  I 
did  have  a map  but  Td  lent  it 
to  my  son  and  I didn’t  have  it 
with  me. 

“We  were  told  £055-00- Wye 
wasn’t  far  from  the  hotel.  We 
asked  for  directions  three 
times  but  they  must  have 
been  wrong.  We  carried  on 
driving  through  the  night” 

His  son  said  Mr  Alexander 
would  have  been  willing  to 
surrender  his  licence  in 
court  Instead,  the  conduct  of 
the  police  and  the  court 
meant  he  would  be  free  to 
drive  in  two  years.  “But  I 
doubt  if  he  will  ever  drive 
again,”  the  son  added- 


The  Tories 
are  spending 
a massive  £10  million 
to  lie  about  Labour 


For  just  £15 
you  can  help  us  tell 
the  TRUTH 
about  the  Tories 


YES,  I want  to  make  a donation  to  help 
Labour  win  the  General  Election. 
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4 BRITAIN 


Hie  Guardian  Saturday  August  3 1996 


Report  backs  easier  entry  for  US  cash,  but  Bottomley  is  lukewarm  on  ideas  to  boost  film  industry 


Hollywood 

vision  for 

British 

cinema 

Dan  Glaister  ona  new  look  at  big  screen 


COHN  Welland 

started  St  all  off  when 
he  cried  “The  Brit- 
ish are  coming!’’,  an- 
ticipating a British  invasion 
of  Hollywood  as  he  collected 
the  Oscar  for  Chariots  Of  Fire 
in  1981.  It  never  happened, 
and  the  British  film  industry 
has  since  seen  more  false 
dawns  than  new  films. 

Yesterday,  the  prospect  of 
Hollywood  coming  to  Britain 
became  more  likely  with  the 
publication  of  the  Middleton 
report  on  the  British  film  in- 
dustry. 

The  report  argued  that  die 
industry  should  follow  the 

Hollywood  model  integrating 
production,  distribution  and 
overseas  exhibition.lt  also 
urged  tax  breaks  for  film- 
makers and  investors. 

Thedefinition  of  a British 
film  should  be  changed  to 
allow  more  Hollywood  invest- 
ment. the  report  said.  The 
main  Hollywood  studios 
could  then  open  subsidiaries 
in  Britain,  and  become  eligi- 
ble for  lottery  funding  and  tax 
benefits. 

On  a trip  to  Hollywood  last 
week,  the  National  Heritage 
Secretary,  Virginia  Bottom- 
ley,  said:  “I  am  committed  to 
broadening  and  deepening 
the  UK  film  industry  by  pro- 
moting co-production  be- 
tween the  UK  and  the  US." 
She  told  the  industry  maga- 
zine Screen  International  that 
American  studios  had  told 
her  that  “one  of  the  things 
that  needed  looking  at  was 
making  it  simpler  to  form  a 
British  company”. 

But  director  Ken  Loach 
said  that  precautions  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  Britain 
turning  into  a period  costume 
centre  for  the  American  film 
industry.  "We  could  turn  our- 
selves into  heritage  comic 
book  turns  for  the  Ameri- 
cans.” said  the  director  of 
Land  And  Freedom  and  Kes. 
"We  could  end  up  presenting 
a parody  of  ourselves  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Americans  and 
that’s  a most  demeaning 
position.” 


Boyd  Farrow,  editor  of 
Screen  International,  said: 
“Far  from  addressing  the 
problems  here.  Mrs  Bottom- 
ley's  comments  make  it  easier 
for  the  US  to  make  films  here. 
That  can  be  fantastic  for  the 
economy,  but  most  of  the 
profits  go  abroad.” 

Mrs  Bottomley  was  luke- 
warm about  Sir  Peter  Middle- 
ton’s  report,  calling  it  a 
“thoughtful  contribution  to 
the  debate”. 

The  report,  commissioned 
by  the  Department  of 
National  Heritage,  called  for 
the  creation  of  three  mini- 
studios  with  lottery  money, 
which  would  produce  and  dis- 
tribute films.  They  could 
eventually  form  one  studio  to 
rival  the  Americans.  “The 
aim  would  be  for  the  studio  to 
develop  over  time  into  a 
major  international  film-mak- 
ing and  distributing  com- 
pany.” Hollywood  has  a 
stranglehold  over  much  of  the 
film  industry  because  it  con- 
trols distribution  and  exhibi- 
tion as  well  as  production. 

Sir  Peter,  chairman  of  in- 
vestment bank  BZW,  said: 
“People  complain  that  Holly- 
wood is  run  by  accountants. 
Well,  we  could  do  with  a bit  or 
that  Films  are  big  business 
and  you  have  to  know  about 
marketing  and  distribution  as 
well  as  how  to  actually  make 
afilm. 

"We’re  not  trying  to  repli- 
cate Hollywood.  There’s  no- 
where near  enough  money  for 
that  But  we  would  like  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  doing 
things  on  a large  scale  and 
spreading  risks  for  investors. 
British  film-makers  have  tra- 
ditonally  asked  investors  to 
back  a single  film,  but  this 
makes  no  economic  sense  be- 
cause of  the  risk  involved.  We 
[BZW]  would  never  invest  in 
a single  film,  but  we  would 
invest  in  a studio  that  was. 
say,  handling  12  films  be- 
cause the  risk  is  spread.” 


Leader  comment,  page  14; 
Pater  Middleton  Interviewed, 
Outlook  page  18 


PHOTOGRAPH.  MARK  TUUJE 


House  of  America  in  production . . . seven  backers  had  to  be  found  to  raise  the  modest  £13  million  budget 

Producer  battles  with  hotch-potch  funding 


‘Profits  must  be  ploughed  back 
to  create  local  movie  culture’ 


Stuart  Millar 


SHERYL  Crown  is  well 
aware  of  how  it  feels  to 
be  at  the  sharp  end  of 
raising  finance  for  a film. 
House  of  America,  a Welsh 
film  which  she  is  producing, 
has  just  finished  shooting  and 
is  due  for  release  next  spring. 

"Putting  together  a film  in 
this  country  is  a very  difficult 
process  if  you  don’t  have  one 
funder  who  can  put  up  all  the 
cash,"  she  said. 

Although  her  film  had  a 
total  budget  of  just  £1.3  mil- 
lion - tiny  by  comparison 
with  Hollywood  movies  — Ms 
Crown  had  to  rely  on  no 
fewer  than  seven  backers,  in- 
cluding the  Welsh  Arts  Coun- 


cil’s lottery  fond  and  the- 
Dutch  film  fluid. 

’’The  funding  is  a real 
hotch-potch.  To  put  it 
together  we  had  to  write  lots 
of  letters,  knock  on  lots  of 
doors,  and  hassle  lots  of 
people." 

House  of  America,  written 
by  local  playwright  Ed 
Thomas  and  directed  by  Marc 
Evans,  is  about  impoverished 
kids  from  the  Welsh  valleys 
who  fantasise  about  the 
United  States  after  their 
father  abandons  them  for  a 
better  life  across  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  part  of  a new  breed  of 
contemporary  English  lan- 
guage films  to  emerge  from 
Wales  — a factor  which  com- 
plicated funding. 

“Innovative  new  films  with 


first-time  feature  directors 
are  even  more  difficult  to 
fond.  People  don’t  know  what 
they  are  going  for  if  there  are 
no  stars  attached,”  said  Ms 
Crown. 

"We  were  lucky  to  have  a 
really  brilliant  first-time 
writer  and  director. 

“We  were  the  first  to  get 
Welsh  lottery  money,  and  we 
were  lucky  enough  to  receive 
the  Dutch  money  as  part  of  a 
reciprocal  deal.  That  gave  us 
the  first  big  chunk,  making  it 
much  easier  to  open  doors." 

She  believes  that  the  Mid- 
dleton report’s  recommenda- 
tions for  pump-priming  lot- 
tery cash  will  be  an 
invaluable  help  for  British 
filmmakers. 

“We've  made  a lot  of  films 
this  year  but  what  about  next 
year?  If  the  lottery  money  dis- 
appeared. God  forbid,  then 
the  whole  thing  would  col- 
lapse without  the  infrastruc- 
ture to  hold  it  up,  and  all  we 
would  be  left  with  is  Ameri- 
can money. 

"What  we  need  is  an  infra- 
structure to  transform  Brit- 
ish film  from  a cottage  indus- 
try to  a major  Industry.  And 
we  can’t  do  that  if  we  don’t 
plough  the  profits  back  into 
production 

’fit  would  be  great  as  Euro- 
peans not  to  have  to  be  depen- 
dent on  the  Americans.  It 
would  be  fantastic  if  we  could 
create  our  own  film  culture 
and  didn’t  have  to  make 
American  films." 


Colin  Welland,  writer  of  Chariots  Of  Fire,  after  tempting 
fate  with  his  ‘British  are  coming!*  cry  at  the  Oscars 
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Today  we  suggest  that  you  look  In  our  Summer  Sun  and  SkytOurs  brochures  for  Summer  '97.  There's  up  to  £100 
per  couple  off  the  brochure  price  - the  ’Earlybird  savings:  And  what's  more  you  can  save  an  extra  T0*b  if 
you  book  through  selected  travel  agents*  They’ll  be  able  to  show  you  how  to  save  as  much  as  259b  off  your  holiday. 
Naturally  the  best  deals  will  disappear  fast.  So  hurry  if  you  want  to  keep  your  bank  balance  in  shape. 

The  best  figure  for  Summer ’97 


Thomson 
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Pub 

landlord 
outed 
as  first 
gay  in 
Archers 


News  taken  calmly 
says  Andrew  Cult 


FIRST  there  were 
rumours  about  Jean- 
Paul  in  the  Grey  Gables 
kitchen,  and  Shane  in  Nel- 
son’s Wine  Bar.  There  were 
even  whispers  about  Kenton 
Archer  during  his  long  ab- 
sence in  Australia. 

Now  Radio  4’s  daily  soap 
The  Archers  has  its  first  offi- 
cially declared  gay  character 
— Sean  Myerson.  the  new 
landlord  of  Axnbridge’s  Cat 
and  Fiddle  pub. 

So  far  the  news  has  been 
taken  calmly  by  the  pro- 
gramme's 3.75  million  listen- 
ers. whose  vision  of  a rural 
idyll  has  been  shattered  over 
the  past  two  years  by  the  car 
crash  death  of  Mark  Hebden, 
an  armed  post  office  raid,  and 
the  jailing  of  Susan  Carter. 

The  BBC  said  it  had 
received  no  protest  calls  after 
Thursday  night’s  episode,  or 
yesterday's  repeat. 

Some  listeners  had  already 
assumed  the  landlord,  who 
referred  to  his  co-landlord 
Peter  as  his  “partner”,  was 
gay.  while  others  assumed  it 
was  a business  relationship, 
Vanessa  Whitburn,  the  pro- 
gramme’s editor,  who  does 
not  want  The  Archers  to  be- 
come an  anachronistic  mu- 
seum piece,  said:  “I  hope  lis- 
teners will  react  to  it 
positively.  It  is  only  part  of 
his  personality." 

The  “outing”  of  Sean’s 
character  is  just  the  latest  at- 
tempt by  radio  and  television 
soaps  to  outdo  each  other 
with  sensational  storylines. 

Last  night  Channel  4's 
Brookside.  which  courted 
controversy  18  months  ago 
with  television  soap’s  first 
lesbian  kiss  — to  be  followed 
by  ITVs  Emmerdale  — was 
braced  for  complaints  over  an 
incest  story. 

Seven  million  viewers  saw 
Nat  (John  Sandford)  and 
Georgia  Simpson  (Helen 
Grace),  who  are  brother  and 
sister,  in  a naked  incestuous 
clinch,  when  their  Brookside 
neighbour  burst  in  on  them. 

Mai  Young,  series  pro- 
ducer, said:  "The  subject  mat- 
ter has  shocked  people  from 
the  day  we  first  announced  it. 
I'm  sure  we  will  get  some 
complaints.  People  will  al- 
ways blame  TV  for  things  go- 
ing wrong  in  the  world. 

’It  is  a little  more  graphic 
and  it  marks  a peak  in  the 
storyline ...  It  is  a very  inter- 
esting and  very  complicated 
subject" 

He  added:  "We  don’t  want 
to  promote  incest  But  can 
they  be  classed  as  sexual  devi- 
ants? It  is  not  about  abuse  — 
it  Is  about  where  lines  can  be 
drawn  in  sexuality.” 


Anger  over  gay 
sex  workers  ad 


David  Brindle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


A HEALTH  Sendee  trust 
was  under  fire  yester- 
day for  seeking  to 
recruit  two  gay  men  to  carry 
out  Aids  prevention  work 
among  homosexuals  in  “pub- 
lic sex  environments”. 

Tory  backbenchers  queued 
up  to  criticise  Barnet  Health- 
care trust  after  it  was  lam- 
pooned in  the  Daily  Mad  over 
its  recruitment  advertise- 
ment, outlining  the  experi- 
mental "Cottaging  or  Cruis- 
ing Project  (COC)". 

The  north  London  trust's 
chief  executive,  Murray  Dun- 
canson.  last  night  defended 
the  scheme.  He  said  it  was  in 
line  with  Department  of 
Health  thinking,  wholly  gov- 
ernment-funded and  would 
save  money  in  the  long  run  by 
helping  stop  gay  men  con- 
tracting Aids. 

The  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  Guardian, 
seeks  two  gay  or  bisexual 
men  to  act  as  “Aids  education 
unit  field  workers  for  Men 
who  have  Sex  with  Men 
<MSM)“.  It  offers  a nine- 
month  contract  paying  be- 
tween £17,093  and  £19,790  for  a 


36-hour  week.  The  workers, 
who  will  work  in  Barnet 
Brent  and  Harrow,  will  need 
“a  good  understanding  of  cot- 
taging and  cruising  issues”. 

In  the  Daily  Mail  Richard 
Littlejohn  wrote:  “Taxpayers’ 
money  is  to  be  spent  on  em- 
ploying a pair  of  homosexual 
or  bisexual  men  to  hang 
around  public  lavatories  and 
parks,  chatting  to  men  wbo  go 
there  for  casual  sex  and  ask- 
ing if  there  is  anything  they 
can  do  for  them.” 

Tory  backbenchers 
weighed  in.  Terry  Dicks 
(Hayes  and  Harlington).  said: 
“This  is  a dreadful  waste  of 
public  money.  Homosexuals 
are  perverts  and  this  is  just 
. . . sending  more  perverts 
round  to  tell  them  bow  to  do  it 
better.” 

Peter  TatchelL  of  the  gay 
rights  group  OutRage,  said 
many  homosexuals  were  not 
on  the  gay  scene.  “This  out- 
reach work  is  . . . attempting 
to  save  lives,”  he  said. 

Mr  Duncanson  said  the 
scheme  was  far  from  unique 
and  funded  entirely  from  gov- 
ernment Aids  grants.  Studies 
showed  men  who  went  cottag- 
ing and  cruising  were  least 
likely  to  practise  safer  sex 
and  therefore  most  at  risk. 


The  curious  thing  about 
the  bloke’s  bloke 
moustache  is  that  as  far 
as  I can  tell,  no  woman 
in  recorded  history  has 
ever  actually  liked  it. 
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: David  BaddieL,  Frank  Skinner  and  the  Lightning  Seeds 


s'  Ian  Broudie  together  for  England’s  official  album  of  Euro  96;  and  right:  the  Fugees 

Volatile  pop  charts 
‘losing  credibility’ 


s. 


-TTteyoa^.  number  ones 

Michael  Jackson  - Earth  Song 
(3  Dec)  C 

jQacuge  IficftaoJ- Jests  To  A 
ChM(14  Jan)^>  ; 


George  Michael  has  topped  charts  photograph*  alan  reevell 


IT  MIGHT  just  be  a mid- 
life  crisis.  Or  maybe,  to 
paraphrase  one  of  their 

better  known  visitors, 
they  want  to  die  before  they 
get  old. 

Either  way.  the  pop 
charts  — the  soundtrack  to 
youth  for  40  years  — are 
foiling  into  disrepute. 

Tomorrow  Bobbie  Wil- , 
liams’  debut  solo  single  ! 
enters  the  charts,  following  j 
his  departure  from  Take  | 
That.  But  many  in  the 
music  business  believe  that 
if  Williams  enters  at  num- 
ber one,  it  could  accelerate 
the  decline  in  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  charts. 

If  it  becomes  an  instant 
number  one,  the  single 
would  be  the  17th  of  the 
last  21  new  best  sellers  to 
debut  at  the  top. 

It  would  also  be  the  21st 
record  to  go  straight  in  at 
the  top  in  the  last  15 
months.  In  contrast  it  took 
37  years  from  the  charts’ 
first  countdown  in  1952  to 
notch  up  the  first  21. 

The  volatility  spreads 
right  through  the  charts: 
up  to  half  of  it  changes  each 
week  because  of  new  en- 


tries. One  week  last  month 
half  the  top  10  were  new  en- 
tries. for  the  first  time. 
Often  the  high  new  entries 
drop  as  swiftly  as  they 
appeared. 

Now  critics  within  the  1 
music  Industry  are  becom- 
ing as  vocal  as  Sir  Cliff  on  . 
Centre  Court  and  as  sneer- 
ing as  Johnny  Rotten  circa  , 
1977.  warning  there  needs  ! 
to  be  a radical  overhaul  if 
the  chart  is  to  survive. 

More  importantly,  with 
the  industry’s  nnwnai  net 
foreign  earnings  standing 
at  £571  million,  some  fear 
the  countdown’s  falling 
prestige  is  worsening  the 
chances  of  British  acts 
abroad. 

Derek  Green,  chairman 
of  China  Records,  one  of  the 
biggest  Independent  labels 
and  a member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Phonographic  Industry 
council,  said:  "If  you’re  try- 
ing to  break  an  act  in 
America,  you  say  ‘They 
were  number  two  in  the 
British  charts  last  week’. 
The  Americans  say  ‘Great. 
What  about  this  week?’ 
And  you  have  to  say,  *Er, 

2 rr 


Charts  have  always  been 
a marketing-led  business 
right  from  the  early  days  of 
Elvis  and  his  hip-swivelling 
television  appearances.  But 
the  difference  now  is  that 
the  record  marketing  de- 
partments have  taken  their 
operations  to  new,  and 
highly  successful,  heights. 

Singles  are  released  to 
radio  station  weeks  before 
their  release  date  to  build 
up  demand,  television  slots 
are  booked  weeks  ahead, 
and  cut-price  singles  are  on 
offer  in  the  first  week  on 
sale. 

Mr  Green  said:  “With 
pricing,  now  the  damage 
has  been  done  because  we 
have  educated  consumers 
to  rash  out  and  buy  singles 
at  99p  in  the  first  week.  The 
following  week  they're 
three  times  as  much  — and 
we  wonder  why  sales  drop 
off.” 

Independent  record  com- 
panies face  the  additional 
problems  of  being  unable  to 
offer  discounts  or  even  get- 
ting their  records  into 
major  shops  which  prefer 
to  take  the  cheaper  major 
label  offers. 


n Zoo  - Spaceman 
)3 


Ooala  - Don't  Look  Back  In  Angor 
C25 Fab)  ft 

Take  That  - How  Deep  Is  Your 
Love  O March)  .p 

Tft»  Prodigy  - Fuestartor 
.■{24  March)  <t. . 

Mark  Morrison  - Return  Of  The 
Mack  {14  April) 

, Gtaorge  N&dwal  - Fast  Love 
<a8AprB)S  ■ 

Gina  G - Ooh  Ash  Just  A UUe 
Bit  (IB  May) 

; BeddMSMnner  and  die 
Lfotitntng.&ssda  - Three  Lions 

. 

TheFugees  - Kttng  MeSoffly 
(2  June)  4- 

BaddteVSfctniwf  wid  theT  " 
Ljghbiing  Seeds  - Three  Lions 
. (30  June) 

The  Fugees  - Kffing  Me  Softly 

frJufy) 

Gary  Bartow  -.  Forever  Love 


The  Sptee  Girls  - Wannabe 
(21  July)  « 


4?'Nmv’  • 
• entries : 


THE  regulator?  faodv 
governing  fertility 
treatment  refused  to 
delay  the  destruction 
of  thousands  of  frozen  em- 
bryos yesterday,  desnite 
claims  by  lawyers  on  Mersey- 
Side  that  they  had  found  a 
| loophole  in  the  law. 

At  an  emergency  hearing 
before  a high  court  judge  on 
Thursday,  a childless  woman 
whose  estranged  husband 
would  not  sign  the  papers  to 
extend  storage  01'  their  em- 
bryo was  granted  an  injunc- 
tion against  a London  clime. 
The  cluster  of  cells  will  be 
safeguarded  for  21  days  to 
allow  a full  hearing. 

Her  solicitor  Graham  Ross, 
a specialist  in  medical  cases, 
based  in  Liverpool,  says  the 
woman's  egg  was  fertilised 
with  her  husband’s  sperm  be- 
fore the  1991  law.  restricting 
storage  ro  five  years,  came 
into  force. 

He  claims  hundreds  of  cou- 
ples whose  embryos  have 
been  destroyed  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  compensation  if  his  cli- 
ent wins.  It  was  reported  yes- 
terday that  other  women  may 
also  have  been  granted  in- 
junctions. but  no  details  were 
available. 

Mr  Ross  asked  the  Human 
Fertilisation  and  Embryology 
Authority  to  instruct  all  clin- 
ics to  postpone  further  de- 
struction of  embryos  until 
after  the  case. 

The  authority  refused.  Mr 
Ross  said  its  attitude  was  “ab- 
solutely appalling".  Mark 
Salmon,  a spokesman  for  the 
authority,  said:  “The  author- 
ity took  the  independent  ad- 
rice  of  lawyers  and  of  the  law- 
yers representing  the 
Department  of  Health."  The 
authority  did  not  believe,  he 
said,  that  any  loopholes  had 
been  missed.  The  issue  of  con- 
sent given  before  the  1991  leg- 
islation had  been  "actively 


considered."  Peter  Brinsden, 
a consultant  at  the  Bourn  Hall 
clinic  in  Cambridge,  agreed  it 
was  unlikely  that  the  court 
case  would  change  anything. 

People  always  think  they 
are  going  to  find  loopholes. 
The  law  is  so  complex.  I have 
been  involved  with  it  for  six 
or  seven  years.  A lawyer  who 
is  new  to  it  is  going  to  have 
difficulties.  1 believe  It  is 
pretty  watertight" 

Any  challenges  should  have 

been  put  up  weeks  ago,  he 
said.  "\Ve  have  struggled  like 
anything  to  have  the  law 
changed.’ln  May.  it  was  al- 
tered so  that  couples  could  get 
an  extension  of  the  storage 
period  to  10  years. 

He  and  his  Staff  were  un- 
happy to  be  destroying  em- 
bryos. “We  have  just  com- 
pleted it,"  he  said.  Some  BOO 
embryos  belonging  to  250  cou- 
ples had  been  allowed  to  per- 
ish. "It  has  been  a major  lo- 
gistical and  emotional 
nightmare,  mainly  for  my  col- 
, leagues  in  embryology.  1 have 
just  spoken  to  one  of  them 
and  she  is  visibly  distressed 
by  the  whole  thing.  They 
spend  their  entire  lives  trying 
to  create  embryos  and  help 
people." 

He  had  pressed  for  storage 
to  be  automatic  for  the  repro- 
ductive life  of  the  woman  for 
whom  the  embryos  were  in- 
tended. which  would  proba- 
bly be  for  15  or  20  years.  He 
hoped  things  would  change 
before  the  next  five-year  culL 

"I  think  over  the  next  four 
years,  we  will  gain  further  ex- 
perience with  the  Jaw  as  it 
stands  and  pressure  will  be 
brought.  A Jot  more  people 
are  aware-and  educated  about 
the  problems  now.  1 hope 
people  will  reconsider  the 
matter  before  the  end  of  the 
next  five-year  period  and  we 
can  make  it  all  more  patient- 
friendly." 

I could  be  wrong.  Out 00k, 
page  15 


Doctors  offer  positive  diagnosis  as  TV  bosses  suggest  medical  show  is  in  terminal  state 


Andrew  Cull 
Media  Correspondent 

JUNIOR  doctors  have 
joined  the  clamour  to 
rescue  Cardiac  Arrest,  the 
BBC's  acclaimed  hospital 
drama,  from  its  deathbed. 
Officially,  the  BBC  says  the 


future  of  the  series 


doctors,  many  of  whom  have 


compromising  portrait  of  the  contacted  BMA  News  Review, 
chaotic  working  conditions  a magazine  for  doctors,  call* 
and  bed-hopping  antics  of  ing  for  its  reprieve. 


NHS  staff — is  under  review. 

But  Television  Centre  in- 
siders claim  that  after  three 
series  It  is  about  to  set  the 
axe.  The  news  has  prompted  a 


Dr  Roderick  Dunn,  a senior 


Ged  Mercurio.  who  wrote 
the  series  under  the  name 
John  MacCJre  and  worked  for 
three  years  as  a junior  doctor 
before  quitting  to  become  a 


house  officer  in  surgery  at  writer,  said:  ‘It  seems  the 
Plymouth,  said  Cardiac  Arrest  programme  does  not  have  a 


"expresses  the  way  junior  doc- 
tors fed,  and  raises  issues 


strong  reaction  from  junior  I such  as  their  lack  of  sleep”. 


future  on  BBCl." 

However,  he  said  BBC  Scot- 
land and  the  independent 


We're  looking  for  people 
who  want  to  make  £50,000  a year 
writing  fiction  and  non-fiction 

If  you  want  to  make  £50, 000  a year  as  a writer, 
take  note  of  this:  We'll  give  you  personal  help  - 

and  GUARANTEE  your  success* 


Do  you  have  n’haf  if  lakes  to  be  a successful  writer? 

You  may  he  surprised,  but  there  is  a good  chance  that 
you  do  - that  you  have  tho  kind  of  talent  and  creative 
skills  which  can  help  you  earn  a lot  of  money  and  enjoy 
a wonderful  life. 

.Ask  yourself  the  follotving; 

Do  you  like  to  communicate?  Do  you  enjoy  creating 
and"  developing  ideas?  Do  you  like  to  arouse  and 
command  the  interest  of  other  people?  Do  you  haxre 
an  active,  perceptive  mind? 

Do  vou  enjoy  the  vibrant  emotions  of  storytelling? 
The  unearthing  of  fact  and  information  through 
research?  The  excitement  of  promotion  and  sales? 

Would  you  like  to  create  vivid  images?  Have  your 
words  become  magic?  Excite  and  influence  others? 

Would  you  like  to  be  your  own  boss  ...enjoy  a huge 
income,  without  having  lo  commute  to  a job 
...delight  in  your  work  every  single  day? 

Do  you  feel  a special  creative  spirit  within  you? 

If  you  answer  "yes”  to  one  or  more  of  these  questions, 
vou  should  immediately  contact  us  to  take  part  in  our 
marvellous  8-part  writing  course.  This  personalised, 
individualised  course  will  enable  you  to  develop  your 
writing  skills  more  rapidly  and  more  creatively  than  you 
ever  imagined  possible. 

This  wav.  vou  can  take  advantage  of  your  skills  and 
enjoy  the  marvellous  rewards  that  can  come  to  you  as  0 

writer. 

And  not  onlv  do  we  need  creative  people  ourselves  (we 
‘v  writers  up  lo  £55.000  a year),  there  is  a huge  market 
for  writers  right  now  - more  than  8.000  periodical  pub- 
Ushers  in  Britain  alone  require  writers. 

To  help  vou  achieve  success  as  quickly  as  possible,  we’ll 

rewarding  experiences  of  your  hfe. 

, ,,  ntW|  is  pen.  paper  and  the  desire  for 

To  hT-l.  team  all  aspects  of  writing  - 

SS* il «*  and  “mmand  a 

good  prion. 


And  because  we're  so  confident  we  can  help  develop 
your  talent,  we're  giving  you  this  special  GUARANTEE: 
Your  work  will  be  published  before  you  finish  the 
course,  or  your  fee  will  be  refunded  to  you  IN  FULL.* 

Here's  what  you  should  do  right  now:  Fill  out  your  FREE 
Trial  Application  Form  (below).  This  enables  you  to 
begin  this  marvellous  "Writing  for  Profit"  Course  with- 
out paying  — and  ensures  your  total  satisfaction. 

When  you  take  the  'Writirtg  for  Profit*  Course,  not  only 
will  you  develop  your  creative-  writing  skins,  you'll 
receive  aU  this  valuable  information; 

* Your  potential:  how  to  assess  Rand  realise  it. 

* The  easiest  places  to  get  In.  - 

' What  you  will  be  paid  - the  most  lucrative  areas. 

* Equipment  - whats  necessaryand  what’s  not 

* How  to  manage  your  time  as  a part-timer  or  as  a 
full-timer. 

* Follow-up  advice. 

* Useful  contacts  and  associations. 

And  much,  much  more. 


\ FREE  TRIAL  APPLICATION  GU/D3/M 

! Post  now  to:  Applications  Department, 

Writing  For  Profit, 

! 28  Charles  Square, 

■ London  N1  BHT 

Yns.  I would  like  10  try  Writing  for  Profit  on  a FREE  trial  basis.  ! 
i enclose  payment  postdated  for  31  days,  which  gives  roe  time  to 
j study  parts  ! A and  IB  of  the  course  at  mv  leisure!  ff  i am  not  com- 
pletely salisfiad.  I can  write  lo  you  and  request  ihat  my  cheque  be 
j returned,  and  l will  not  have  paid  a penny, 
i 1 am  also  covered  bv  your  'Ham  While  You  Learn’  Guarantee 
j which  ensures  that  I will  receive  n refund  of  toy  course  fee  If  i 
1 haven't  earned  tho  equivalent  before  the  end  of  the  course. 

S Nome  (Mr/Mrs/Ms) - 


j . Postcode  I I ..I.  LI  ! — L 

s □ ' widow  a cheque,  payable  to  "Chart March  Ltd'  for  £fi9.95 

I 

j OR 

! Cj  Please  charge  my  ACCESS/VISA/AMEX/DINERS 


Card  No.  i— 1 
Expity  Datu. 

Signed 


company  World  Production 
were  both  keen  to  make  an- 
other series,  and  be  believed 
BBC2’s  new  controller.  Mark 
Thompson,  could  give  it  the 
kissoflife. 

It  has  had  steady  audiences 
of  around  6 million,  but  this 
is  regarded  as  insufficient  in 
the  ratings  battle  with  ITV. 

“Junior  doctors  are  a small ! 
part  of  the  audience,  hut  their 
support  has  been  gratifying,"  I 
said  Mr  Mercurio. 

The  other  cloud  hanging 
over  the  series  is  the  possible 
departure  of  two  of  its  stars: 
Helen  Baxendale,  as  the 
sharp-tongued  Dr  Claire  Mait- 
land, and  Ashen  Bhalti.  as  Dr 
Rajesh  Rajah.  Both  have 
heavy  work  commitments. 

• Carol  Smillie,  former  host- 
ess of  rrVs  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
is  tipped  as  the  star  of  BBCi's 
autumn  daytime  line-up,  to  be 
unveiled  in  a fortnight 


Libel  award 
of  £20,000 
bankrupts 
cult  watcher 

David  Pa  Ulster 

THE  head  of  a charity  that 
monitors  cults  and  self-im- 
provement groups  has  been 
made  bankrupt  by  a Califor- 
nia-based organisation  he  crit- 
icised in  Canada  14  years  ago. 

In  the  High  Court,  Ian  Haw- 
orth of  the  Cuit  Information 
Centre  said  he  was  unable  to 
pay  the  £20.000  libel  damages  , 
awarded  against  him  In  Can- 
ada in  an  action  by  Landmark  , 
Education  International  Inc. 

Landmark,  which  changed 
its  name  from  Werner  Erhard 
& Associates  International 
Inc  in  1991.  has  offices  in  Lon- 
don. It  offers  intensive  man- 
agement courses.  Mr  Erhard 
was  founder  of  the  controver- 
sial EST  group  in  the  1970s. 

The  organisation  originally 
complained  about  critical 
remarks  by  Mr  Haworth  at  a 
Canadian  university  in  1982. 

reported  in  the  local  news- 
paper. He  ran  a group  there 
called  Council  cm  Mind  Abuse. 

In  1990,  after  returning  to 
England,  he  was  told  the  libel 
action  had  been  heard  in  1989 
in  his  absence.  He  received  a 
statutory  demand  for  the 
money,  including  interest, 
last  February.  In  April  Land- 
mark was  granted  the  right  to 
proceed  with  his  bankruptcy. 


Blair  puts  final  touches  to 
Labour’s  front  bench  team 

TONY  Blair  has  completed  Uart  Fww-  Tom  Pwam.  Moon* 
the  changes  and  appoint- 

m&nts  to  his  full  front  bench  Ntorthw«  hvlamlc  Marfc>rie  UowUn 
team  tony  IVortMngton.  Jim  Dowd.  Eric  Kbto 

Scotian*  George  Robertson'.  John  U 
rhlS  IS  nOW  the  final  list.  Fall.  Uafcotm  Chisholm.  Helen  Liddell. 
Names  followed  by  an  aster-  Davie*-,  wm  annum.  fm** 

isk  indicate  an  elected  mem-  £££.  car.  snot 

ber  of  the  shadow  cabinet  Gnome  fmiiium 


Loader:  Tony  Blair 
Deputy  London  Jonn  Pieicwi 
Duchy  O*  lawwla  (Pub Ho  Sondes): 
Derek  FnMer  Richard  Cabrvn 
Treasury  and  Economic  Affaires  Gordon 
Brown',  AIsLalr  Darting.  Dawn  Ptimarwo. 
MiJ»  O'Brien.  Aten  MIRwrn 
Foreign  Affairs:  Robin  Cook'.  Joyce 
Quin.  Tony  Lloyd.  Per  el  Fatctod. 

H BaKft:  Chris  Smith'.  Tessa  Kevin 

Barron.  Ann  Colley 

Homo  Attain:  Jack  Straw'.  Alun  Michael. 
Doug  Henderson.  George  Haworth.  I 

Social  Security:  Hamel  Harman',  Henry  ' 
McLerti,  John  Denham.  Malcolm  Wicks. 


Mark  Fisher.  Tom  Pendry,  Lewis  Moo  rue 
Transport:  Andrew  Smith*.  Kent!  Bradley. 
Glenda  Jackson 

Morfharn  Ireland:  Mar|orie  Mowlam*. 
Tony  Worthington,  Jim  Dowd.  Eric  dlsfey 
Scotland:  George  Robertson'.  John  Uc- 
Faii.  Malcolm  Chisholm.  Helen  Liddell. 
WoIm:  Ron  Davies'.  Wm  Grimms.  Rnoflri 
Morgan. 

Ovarenaa  DewtopinoM:  Clare  Short'. 
George  Foulkea 

Environment  and  London:  Frank  Dob- 
Son',  Hilary  Armstrong,  NkH  Rayftstord, 
KeHh  Vaz,  wiin  Graham  Alien  (health  and 
saipty). 

OcHancc.  Dtaarmanacnt  mtd  Anna  Con- 
trol: David  Clark-.  John  Reid.  Paul  Mur- 
phy. John  Speller. 

Loader  of  the  Honan:  Ann  Taylor*.  Jeff 
Rookor. 

Environmental  Protection!  Michael 
Meachef.  Joan  Ruddock. 

«— Mod  People"*  HgUa  Tom  Clarke'. 
Gordon  McMaoler. 

Law  OfUceri  John  Morris 

Lord  Chanodtort  Dapwtmic  Paul 

SoaJggg 


Education  and  Employ™ rmt:  David  W(Mm^  Juie,  Anderson 


Helen  Baxendale:  work  load 
may  force  her  to  quit 


Blunketf.  Stephen  Byers.  Bryan  Davie*. 
Peter  MHoyle.  Esieflo  Morris,  plus  ten 
McCartney.  Peter  Ham  icmcentrallng  cm 
employment!. 

Food,  Aorfcuttera  and  fOxral  Affaire: 

Gavin  Strang’  Eiliol  Morloy.  Llin  Golding. 
Trade  aod  Industry:  Margaret  Beckett*. 
Adam  Ingram.  Sluan  Bell.  Nigel  Griffiths. 
John  Battle  Kim  htowdla.  Geotl  Moon. 
Barbara  Roche. 

Hatlrmnl  Hoflagee  Jack  Cunningham'. 


Adscntscrneni 


Election  Planning:  Peter  Uundelson, 
Brian  Wilson. 

Whins  Office:  Chief  Whip.  Donald  Dowan 
Deputy  chief  whip.  Nick  Brown;  Pairing 
whip.  George  Mud  in;  Whipa.  Dooms 
Turner.  John  Cummings.  Joe  Benton.  Jon 
Oweo-Joiws.  Eric  Clarke  Bob  Ainsworth . 
Eric  Maritew,  David  Cteiland.  Jane  Kenne- 
dy. Greg  Pope.  Bridge!  Prentice,  Tommy 
VcAvoy.  Kevin  Hughes.  Angela  Engle. 
Clive  Berta 


Tax-efficient  ways  of 
passing  on  property 


Would  you  like  to  pass  on 
money  and  property  without 
wrapping  your  gifts  in  an 
unnecessary  tax  bill?  Then 
read  The  Which?  Guide  to 
Giving  and  Inheriting. 

Easy  to  understand,  and  with 
case  histories  throughout,  the 
book  explains  bow  to  use  the 
tax  system  to  increase  the 


your  finances.  In  fact,  "it  could 
be  the  wisest  investment  you 
will  ever  make”  (Irish  News). 
The  guide  covers  • inheritance 
tax  • capital  gains  tax 
• setting  up  trusts  • 
making  use  of  covenants 


• passing  on  property. 

The  Which  i Guide  to  Giving 
and  Inheriting  is  a must  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  avoid 
paying  more  tax  than 
necessary  and  could  make  n 
big  difference  to  those  to 


• estate  planning  • making  whom  you  give.  It  costs  just 
and  updating  a will  • special  £9.99  iP&P  FREEi.  so  why  not 
rules  for  family  businesses  order  your  copy  NOW  using 


value  of  your  gifts,  enabling  • inheritance  laws  in  Scotland  the  order  form  below?  Full 
you  to  plan  ahead  and  control  • the  National  Lottery  refund  if  not  satisfied. 

Choose  the  Make  your  will  - or 
pension  administer  an  estate  - 
that’s  right  without  a solicitor 

fQ|>  U0||  Have  you  been  putting  off  tax,  with  details  of  how  sulMtanriaJ 

" making  a will?  Could  you  savings  can  be  made  • how  the 


If  you  are  about  to  join  a administer  the  estate  of  a 
pension  scheme  or  want  to  deceased  relative?  Do  you 
boost  your  existing  pension,  understand  the  basic  rules  of 
The  Which?  Guide  to  Pensions  inheritance  tax,  and  do  you 
will  help  you  choose  the  scheme  know  how  much  you  could 


Probate  Registry  works  • what 
happens  in  the  absence  of  a wilL 


understand  the  basic  rules  of  The  hook  describes  iaw  and 
inheritance  tax,  and  do  you  procedures  in  England  and 
know  how  much  you  could  Wales,  and  outlines  the  main 
save  vour  heirs  by  following  a differences  which  apply  in 
few  simple  guidelines?  Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Wills  and  Probate  is  a practical  With  full  details  of  all  the 

guide  from  Which /.  It  s helped  procedures  that  executors  should 
Over  300,000  people  tackle  follow  in  administering  the  estate 
these  tMHks.  simply  und  effectively,  of  a deceased  person,  Wills  and 


that’s  right  Tor  you.  save  your  heirs  by  following  a differences  which  apply  in 

Whatever  your  circumstances,  few  simple  guidelines?  Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland, 

this  invaluable  guide  from  Wills  and  Probate  is  a practical  With  full  details  of  all  the 
Which!  will  take  you  through  guide  from  Which?.  It’s  helped  procedures  that  executors  should 
the  jargon  and  help  you  select  over  SOO.OOD  people  tackle  follow  in  administering  the  estate 
the  ideal  pension.  It  explains  these  tasks  simply  und  effectively,  or  a deceased  person,  Wi'l/s  and 
the  legislation,  outlines  and  explains  • how  to  make  - Probate  really  Is  invaluable.  It 
possible  future  options  and  and  revise  - a straightforw<ird  costs  just  £10.99  IP&P  FREE), 
tells  you  what  to  expect  from  will,  so  that  your  wishes  can  be  so  why  not  order  your  copy  NOW. 
ba&ic  state  pensions.  SERPs,  carried  out  without  complications  using  the  order  fora  below?  Full 
employer  and  personal  plans.  ( • the  implications  of  inheritance  refund  if  not  satisfied. 


m ms  absence,  ue  receiver  a tells  you  what  to  expect  from  \ will,  so  that  your  wishes  can  be  so  why  not  order  your  copy  NOW. 

statutory  demand  for  the  basic  state  pensions,  SERPs,  ' carried  out  without  complications  using  the  order  fora  below?  Full 

Jn 5!.U  t ' employer  and  personal  plans.  • the  implications  of  inheritance  refund  if  not  satisfied. 

Plus  • choosing  a pensions , 

advi®er  # how  t0  kecP  Jour  Ifo:  Which?.  PO  Box 89,  Dept  SP78,  Hertford, SG14  ITbI 
Mr  Haworth,  aged  49.  who  gen6.,0n  sa[e  * glossary  of  | nr’h* 

earns  about  £12,000  a year  and  ^oftionspea* , • alternatives  to  I Unit-  r.uirife-r  °!  required  m •ppnmiMr  W>n'  bcL.  1 
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credit  rating.  For  me  and  my  age  for  men  and  women  • who  j Dn*  wwhrCtj€tefon»»teT*»/  raw  each  ipapprcei 

work  it's  business  as  usual."  to  turn  to  if  things  go  wrong.  Qwsuh  and  prei*i«  * ci&m  o«a,  jpap  frkei  opao 

Landmark  said  it  had  taken  R *»  "ever  been  more  Important  } j ch^m-ro  f«r  t ipqnfclv  v>  WhuK1  lu>  ° 

the  action  because,  it  claimed,  to  choose  the  right  pension 

Mr  Haworth  had  continued  to  scheme  - check  the  facta  in  this  I CnTd, . I I I I I ||  1 I 1 I 1 I I 1 II  fow  PTl  /m 


will  change  nothing  but  my 
credit  rating-  For  me  and  my 
work  it's  business  as  usual." 

Landmark  said  it  had  taken 
the  action  because,  it  claimed. 


Mr  Haworth  had  continued  to  scheme  - check  the  facta  in  this  I on*  | | | | | | | | | 1 | | | | [ I I PTl/m  I 

make  “inaccurate  and  defarn-  guide  and  plan  ahead  with  J T"* rw, 

atory  statements  about  Land-  confidence.  The  Which?  Guide  | ' I 

mark  Education  and  its  pro-  to  Pensions  costs  just  £9.99  | . 7~”  “ I 

grammes".  It  said  responsible  <p&p  FREEi.  so  whv  not  order  ; * " T~— — — » 

professionals  had  not  found  your  copy  NOW  using  the  order  ~ — 1 
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Exhausted  president  ‘needs  two  months  of  rest’ 

Shadow  of  Deng 
hangs  over  Yeltsin 


The  Guardian  Saturday  August  3 1996 


James  Meek  in  Moscow 


THE  danger  of  Russia 
being  left  for  years 
with  a physically  ex 
bausted  leader 
loomed  again  yesterday  as 
one  of  Boris  Yeltsin’s  closest 
aides  said  the  president  was 
“colossaliy  tired"  and  needed 
two  months  of  peace  and 
quiet  to  recover  from  the 
strains  of  bis  re-election 
campaign. 

The  warning  by  Georgi  Sa- 
tarov,  a veteran  Yeltsin  loyal- 
ist who  advises  on  political 
tactics,  raised  the  question 
whether  Russia's  feuding  is- 
lands of  power  could  control 
the  country  under  a leader  — 
like  Deng  Xiaoping  in  China 
— ailing  and  absent  from  the 
scene. 

Mr  Yeltsin  has  a Long  his- 
tory of  ill  health  and  drinking, 
and  has  suffered  two  heart 
attacks  this  year.  After  aston- 
ishing die  world  with  his 
barnstorming  campaign  tours 
in  spring,  he  suffered  a relapse 
of  his  mystery  condition  early 
last  month  and  has  scarcely 
left  the  Barkhiva  sanitarium 
outside  Moscow  since  then 
He  has  been  seen  on  televi- 
sion in  brief,  carefully  staged 
meetings  with  senior  admin- 
istration officials.  Appoint- 
ments and  decrees  have  con- 
tinued to  be  issued  in  his 

niUnp 

Bert  Mr  Satarov  gave  the 
impression  that  Mr  Yelstin 
would  need  all  his  strength  to 
take  part  in  next  Friday's 
presidential  inauguration 
ceremony  at  the  Kremlin,  and 


that  he  would  need  a long 
time  to  recover. 

“He  is  not  as  well  now,  of 
course^  as  he  was  in  May.” 
the  aide  told  the  daily  news- 
Sevodnya.  "But  he  is  in 
excellent  intellectual  and  psy 
chological  shape. 

“He  is  colossaliy  tired.  You 
remember  his  election  cam- 
paign! He  is  an  elderly  man. 
after  alL  There’s  no  way  to 
avoid  it,  his  age  is  bound  to 
show  • - . He'll  need  probably 
two  months  to  get  over  this 
strain.  It  only  needs  peace 
and  quiet” 


‘He’s  elderly. 
There’s  no  way  to 
avoid  it,  his  age  is 
bound  to  show1 


In  a clue  to  who  was  at  the 
helm  of  the  ship  of  state.  Mr 
Satarov  said  Mr  Yeltsin  had 
given  the  new  head  of  admin- 
istration, Anatoly  Chubais, 
the  leading  role  in  forming 
the  new  Kremlin  team. 

If  Mr  Yeltsin  Is  incapaci- 
tated, or  at  least  unable  to 
play  a public  role,  for  a long 
period,  the  prime  minister, 
Victor  Chernomyrdin,  and 
the  president's  security  over- 
lord. Alexander  Lebed,  will 
have  to  settle  between  them 
who  has  executive  power  — 
with  Mr  Chubais  acting  as  in- 
termediary. All  three  have 
visited  their  ailing  patron  at 
the  sanitarium. 

It  is  possible  that  a troika 


regency  could  endure  if  Rus- 
sia was  more  stable:  General 
Lebed  in  charge  of  army 
reform  and  law  and  order,  Mr 
Chernomyrdin  looking  after 
the  economy,  and  Mr  Chubais 
protecting  Mr  Yeltsin's  image 
as  head  of  state. 

But  emergencies  such  as  the 
Chechen  conflict  and  the  un- 
paid wages  crisis,  which  is 
leading  to  growing  industrial 
unrest,  cut  across  portfolios. 
Besides.  Mr  Chernomyrdin 
cannot  yet  rely  on  parliament 
to  confirm  him  as  head  of  the 
next  government 

The  Kremlin  guessing  game 
is  being  played  out  against  a 
curious  vacuum  in  the  politi- 
cal process  as  the  main  opposi- 
tion — the  communist-nation- 
alist movement  led  by  Gen- 
nady Zyuganov  — tries  to  find 
its  bearings  after  its  defeat 

The  founding  congress  of  a 
new  umbrella  opposition 
group,  the  National-Patriotic 
Union  erf  Russia,  is  due  next 
week,  but  the  movement  is 
certain  to  be  divided  between 
those  wanting  to  adopt  a cen- 
trist position  and  those  hoping 
to  harness  the  anger  of  mil- 
lions of  unpaid  workers. 

Similarly,  attempts  to  form 
a broad  anti-communist,  cen- 
tre-right coalition  in  parlia- 
ment have  foundered.  leaving 
a mass  of  representatives 
without  a clear  figurehead  or 
ideology.  Mr  Yeltsin  has  suc- 
ceeded in  accreting  power  by 
winning  the  election  and  cre- 
ating a strong  presidential 
role  in  the  new  Russian  con- 
stitution. His  own  constitu- 
tion, however,  seems  more 
likely  to  let  him  down. 


Fish  loophole 


in  frozen  sea 


Jon  Henley  In  Helsinki 


A Russian  Mi-8  helicopter  carrying  supplies  for  guards  on  the  Tajik-Afghan  border  is 
guided  by  a smoke  flare  to  a landing  pad.  The  Kremlin  Is  backing  Tajikistan’s  government, 
which  is  fighting  a guerrilla  insurrection,  and  has  25,000  troops  on  the  border 
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SAVE  £100  ON  THIS  COOKER 


UP  TO  25%  OFF  SELECTED  FREESTANDING  COOKERS 


CREDA 

STARLIGHT  y 

■Large  capacity  oven 
• Oven  linings 

Our  normal  price  £439.99 
Save  £120 

SALE  PRICE 

£319.99 


FREE  MICROWAVE  WITH  THESE  PRODUCTS 


BELLING 

CLASSIC  425R  (WHITE) 

■ Double  oven 
• Integral  dock  & timer 
Ot r normal  price  £649.99 
Save  £150  ^ - 

SALE  PRICE  §3 

£499.99 
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STOVES  NEWHOME  £5550  HLS  SE  <BLUE) 

Our  normal  price  £549.99  m m* 5-. 

Save  £100  SALE  PRICE  £449.99 
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NEW  WORLD 

ELEGANCE  (BROWN) 

• Automatic  programmer 

• Sola  fcifll  (or  even  heat 

Our  normal  price  £849.99 
Saw  £70  JTte 

SALE  PRICE 

£77999 

| RB  MMSMG  MtQU  KU  NOBMUl 
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CREDA  COMMODORE  O 

Our  normal  price  £349.99 

Save  £100  SALE  PRICE  £249.99 


UP  TO  25%  OFF 
SELECTED  BARBECUES 


SUNBEAM 

WARWICK 

> Dual  bumere 
■ Temperature  gauge 
Our  normal  price  £139.99 
Save  £10 
SALE  PRICE 


NEW  WORLD 

CHORUS  II 

•Gyroflo  oven 
•Tlcene  oven  finings 

Our  normal  price  £399.99 
Save  £100 
SALE  PRICE 

£299.99 


BHJJNGmsw 

Our  normal  price  £549.99 

Saw  £150  SALE  PRICE 
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£399.^Pf 


£129.99 


EVOU0B  CM  WO  GAS  MTIU 


CAMPING  GAZ  glp  470  camper^^S 

Our  normal  price  £39.99 


Save  £5 


SALE  PRICE  ±,34.99 


NEW  WORLD  YW1NUNE  3000  (WHITT)  , 

BUIIT  IN  OVEN  AND  G«RA  Q 

Our  normal  price  £849.99 
Save  £50  SALE  PRICE  £/!j!±99 
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HRTREE  super  laser  grill 

Our  normal  price  £179.99  _g?+* 9 m 

Save  £45  SALE  PRICE  1 1 *54.99 


HALF  PRICE  GAS  FIRE 


MASSIVE  SAVINGS 
ON  MICROWAVES 


GOLDSTAR 

MS1706 


• 0.6  cubic  feet 

•700  wait 

<fc 

Our  normal 

price  £159.99 

t-= — S5U 

Save  £60 

SALE  PRICE 


£79.99 


SAMSUNG  M6Q35 

Our  norma!  price  £129.99  rnn  ^ 

Save  £30  SALE  PRICE  Z.7!I39 


SHARP  R7ES5  (BROWN) 

Our  normal  price  £27939 
Save  £30  SALE  PRICE 

8UY  NOW  MV  JANUARY  1997*  (APR  : 


£2493? 

29.5*) 


HUGE  SAVINGS  ON  FIRES 


WONDERF1RE  SENATOR 

CLASSIC  BLACK 

• 4.1  kW  heat  output 
■ Cast  iron  cast? 

Our  normal  price  £589.99 
Save  £90  ^ 

SALE  PRICE 


£499.99 
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DIMPLEX  VV1MBORNF  20F 

Our  nnmul  price  pnnn 

Saw  £«  SALE  PRICE  iLOZ.Zf39 
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MATCHLESS  LEANLINE 


• 3kw  heat  output 
- Fully  variable  control 

Our  normal  price  £369.99 
Save  £50 

SALE  PRICE  W 

£319.99 

Kft  w*-*m  Hi?-  UM  5-11 


NEW  WORLD  POWER  FLAME 

Our  normal  price  £41999 
£30 


LD  POWER  FLAME 

PRICE  £369.99  <^S 

*?»  vm  n>  vn  nr-  ivs ;,i  W ^ 


VALOR  VISAGE  (BLACK) 

Our  normal  price  £509  OT  £ A CO 

Save  £50  SALE  PRICE  145999  A 


BUY  NOW  PAY  JANUARY  1997*  (APR  29.5%)  ON 
SELECTED  FIRE  AND  FIRE  SURROUND  PACKAGES 


INSTALLATION 
SERVICE  AVAILABLE 


FREE  HOME  DELIVERY  | ECTEN.^|>  GUARANTEES  ■ QVER  240  SHOPS 

WITHIN  MAINLAND  LTC  t'EXClLDING  ■ AVAILABLE  ON  ■ 

CASH  AND  CARRY  ITEMS)  I MOST  PRODUCTS  * I NATIONWIDE 


I CALL  FOR  DETAILS  OFl 
YOUR  NEAREST  SHOp| 


0800  850  900 


British  Gas 

Retail 
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A SMALL  triangle  of  sea 
frozen  for  nine  months 
of  the  year  is  at  the  cen- 
tre of  a bitter  row  between 
Norway,  Russia  mid  Iceland 
about  who  may  fish  its  rich 
stocks  of  cod  and  flounder. 

‘It  hasn’t  exactly  come  to 
blows  yet.  but  there  is  a lot  of 
ill  feeling,”  said  Halvard  Jo- 
hansen, head  of  resources 
management  at  the  Norwe- 
gian fisheries  ministry.  “We 
hope  we  can  settle  it  peace- 
fully, but  it  wont  be  easy.” 
Squeezed  between  Norwe- 
gian and  Russian  national 
waters  and  a vast  fisheries  pro- 
tection area  around  the  Arctic 
islands  of  Spitsbergen,  the 
aptly-named  Loop  Hole  is  a 
paftrih  «r  intorpattanal 
water  in  the  wiiMiP  af  the  in- 
hospitable but  environmen- 
tally preckws  Barents  Sea. 

As  such,  Iceland  claims  its 
trawlers  are  entitled  to  fish 
there.  But  Norway  and  Rus- 
sia, which  border  the  Barents 
Sea  and  have  traditionally 
regulated  the  annual  catch 
from  it  say  Iceland’s  forays 
into  the  international 
are  severely  disrupting  toe 
dpiii»at*»  balance  offish  stocks 
in  the  sea  as  a whole. 

Norway  and  Russia  take 
toe  lion’s  share  of  the  Barents 
Sea  catch,  agreeing  a quota 
for  each  of  a handfiil  of  other 
fleets  which  have  long  fished 
there  — including  Poland, 
Greenland,  the  Faeroe  Islands 
and  the  European  Union, 
which  takes  just  4 per  cent 
But  Norway  claims  that  last 
year’s  total  cod  quota  of 
700,000  tonTHMj  was  exceeded 
by  at  least  40.000  tonnes,  due 
almost  entirely  to  |«h»ny 
fishing  by  Icelandic  trawlers 
in  toe  Loop  Hole. 

“This  could  have  very  dra- 
matic consequences  for  toe 


stock.”  Mr  Johansen  said.  “It 
was  heavily  over-fished  and 
we  had  to  set  severe  restric- 
tions on  our  own  fleets.  Now 
it’s  in  excellent  condition  and 
it  faces  the  same  threat  — 
through  none  of  our  doing. 
There’s  nothing  we  can.  le- 
gally do  to  stop  it.” 

Iceland,  which  the  Barents 
fisheries  group  claims  has  not 
established  ‘‘traditional 
rights"  to  fish  in  the  region, 
says  environmental  argu- 
ments are  a disguise  for  an 
economic  cartel-  “Iceland  is 
fishing  for  cod  in  this  interna- 
tional area,  just  as  Norway 
and  Russia  fish  in  Interna- 
tional waters  off  Iceland.” 
said  HaUdor  Asgrinsson.  the 
foreign  minister. 

“We  are  very  aware  of  our 
duty  not  to  over-fish,  and  we 
want  to  agree  a quota.  But 
there  has  been  a reluctance  to 
accept  that  Iceland,  a nation 
in  the  middle  of  the  north  At- 
lantic that  is  so  dependent  on 
fisheries,  is  entitled  to  fish 
there  at  alL” 

As  the  two-month  fishing 
season  begins  to  the  brief 
Arctic  summer,  angry  Norwe- 
gian fishermen  are  urging 
Oslo  to  extend  their  zone  to 
include  the  disputed  Loop 
Hole.  Twenty-five  Icelandic 
trawlers  have  been  sighted  so 
for,  and  more  are  expected, 
despite  disappointing  early- 
season  catches. 

If  the  dispute  cannot  be 
resolved  by  negotiation.  Mr 
Asgrinsson  said,  it  could  be 
one  of  toe  first  to  be  heard  by 
a new  United  Nations  tribu- 
nal on  the  law  of  the  sea, 
being  set  up  in  Hamburg.  “We 
are  confident  our  rights  will 
be  recognised.”  he  said. 

• Denmark  yesterday  called 
for  urgent  talks  with  Iceland 
to  detose  a row  over  fishing 
rights  in  the  Denmark  Strait 
lying  between  Greenland  and 
Iceland. 


Krajina  Serbs 
‘still  terrorised’ 


JuBan  Borger  In  Sarajevo 


THE  few  elderly  Serbs 
who  clung  to  their 
homes  in  the  Krajina 
region  of  Croatia  despite  a 
Croatian  army  offensive  a 
year  ago  are  still  being  terror- 
ised.  the  Red  Cross  and 
human  rights  organisations 
said  yesterday. 

In  separate  reports.  Human 
Rights  Watch  (HRW)  to  New 
York  accused  toe  government 
of  allowing  ‘looting,  burning 
and  killing"  to  continue  in 
Krajina  despite  its  promises 
of  protection  and  Hie  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (ICRC)  alleged  that 
“soft  terrorism”  was  being 
carried  out  against  the 
region’s  aged  Serbs. 

The. scathing  reports  were 
an  embarrassment  to  Cro- 
atia’s president.  Franjo  Tudj- 
man,  on  toe  day  he  met  Presi- 
dent Clinton  to  Washington 
Croatia  is  trying  to  renego- 
tiate entry  to  the  Council  erf 
Europe  after  being  barred 
to  May  for  human  rights 
infringements. 

Mr  Tudjxnan  has  also  been 
criticised  by  mediators  to 
Bosnia  for  falling  to  rein  to 
hardline  Bosnian  Croats  who 
are  refusing  to  accept  the 
results  erf  June  elections  to 
toe  city,  of  Mostar.  which 
were  narrowly  won  by  Mus- 
lim-led parties 
US  officials  had  hoped  that 
after  meeting  Mr  Clinton,  Mr 
Tudjman  would  call  on  the 
Mostar  Croats  to  end  their 
boycott  of  the  city  council. 
But  at  a meeting  yesterday  to 
the  Bosnian  coastal  town  of 
Neum,  Bosnian  Croat  mem- 
bers of  Mr  Tudj  man’s  Cro- 
atian Democratic  Union 
restated  their  refusal  to  co-op- 
erate with  Muslims. 

The  European  Union  says  it 
will  abort  its  two-year  peace 
and  reconciliation  mission  to 
Mostar  if  no  compromise  Is 
reached  by  Sunday. 

On  August  4 last  year  the 
Croatian  army  launched  a 
blitzkrieg  attack  on  Serb 
rebel  positions  and  retook  toe 
Krajina  region,  which  lies 
along  the  bonier  with  Bosnia. 


About  200,000  Serbs  fled,  leav- 
ing only  10,000,  mostly  el- 
derly, people  too  weak  or  poor 
to  leave  their  villages. 

More  than  200  were  killed 
or  disappeared  in  toe  months 
that  followed  as  gangs  of  Cro- 
atian thugs  roamed  Krajina 
pillaging  and  burning  Serb 
villages. 

After  an  international  up- 
roar, the  government  in- 
creased the  police  presence  in 
the  area  last  October,  but  ac- 
cording to  reports  by  the 
ICRC,  HRW  and  the  Croatian 
Helsinki  Committee  the 
threat  to  Serb  survivors  has 
not  diminished. 

Yesterday's  ICRC  report 
said:  "Criminal  acts  and 
abuses  continue  to  be  carried 
out  on  a regular  basis  against 
toe  most  vulnerable  amongst 
the  remaining  {Serb]  papula- 


There  have  been 
deaths  caused 
by  planted 
explosive  devices’ 


tion  and  there  has  been  no 
improvement  noted  to  the 
protection  situation  . . . 
Returnees  have  had  their 
houses  burnt  down  In  arson 
attacks  and  there  have  been 
serious  Injuries  and  deaths 
caused  by  deliberately 
planted  explosive  devices." 

Francois  Bellon,  an  ICRC 
spokesman  to  Belgrade,  said: 
“to  Krajina.  there  is  what  I 
would  call  soft  terrorism.'’ 
.The  ICRC  report,  citing 
Croatian  government  figures, 
raid  89  houses  were  destroyed 
by  arson  or  explosives  and  12 
people  killed.  Yesterday's 
Human  Rights  Watch  report 
raid  80  Serbs  were  executed 
m Krajina  between  November 
and  April. 

"The  scope  and  time-frame 
erf  the  abuses  indicate  that  the 
Croatian  government  both 
was  aware  of  the  looting, 
burning  and  killing  and 
allowed  it  to  continue  with 
impunity,"  the  HRW  report 
said. 
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FOCUS  7 


Priebke  sows  war  crimes  confusion 


i 


After  the  huge  outcry  over  an 
Italian  military  court’s  ruling 
that  the  former  SS  officer  could 
not  be  punished,  Ian  Traynor 
in  Bonn  reports  on  German 
attempts  to  extradite  him 
and  the  implications  for  the 
future  conduct  of  war  tribunals 


T 


HE  legal  Umbo  In 
which  the  former 
SS  officer  Erich 
Priebke  sits,  two 
days  after  an  Italian 
court  ruled  him  unpunishable 
despite  his  role  in  Italy’s 
worst  second  world  war  atroc- 
ity, raises  questions  about  the 
future  conduct  of  war  crimes 
trials. 

Amid  a chorus  of  condem- 
nation from  German  Jews, 
Holocaust  survivors  and  poli- 
ticians. German  authorities 
yesterday  asked  Italy  to  hold 
Priebke  in  custody  pending 
extradition  to  Germany  to 
face  a new  trial  for  murder. 

But  the  fate  of  the  83- year- 
old.  who  admitted  taking  part 
in  the  1944  massacre  of  335 
Italians,  including  75  Jews, 
was  shrouded  m legal  confu- 
sion after  an  Italian  military 
court  pronounced  him  guilty 
but  ineligible  for  sentencing 
as  his  crime  was  covered  by  a 
statute  of  limitations. 

Although  still  in  Italian 
custody  last  night  Priebke 
was  pronounced  a "free  man" 
on  Thursday  when  tlie  mili- 
tary court  judges  accepted  the 
defence  plea  that  the  former 
Nazi  was  following  orders 
when  he  compiled  a list  of  335 
men  and  boys  to  be  murdered 
in  the  Ardeatine  caves  out- 
side Rome  in  1944  in  reprisal 
for  the  killing  of  33  Germans 
by  Italian  partisans. 

That  ruling  set  off  storms  of 
protest  across  Europe  and  the 
United  States  yesterday  and 
raised  questions  about  the 
future  conduct  of  war  crimes-1 


trials  51  years  after  the 
Holocaust. 

Close  observers  of  the  com- 
plex legal  and  moral  issues  in- 
volved in  war  crimes  trials 
also  noted  the  unfortunate 
timing  of  the  Italian  verdict 
as  Dusan  Tadic  is  being  tried 
in  The  Hague  for  alleged  war 
crimes  in  former  Yugoslavia. 

The  Priebke  case  was  the 
first  such  trial  in  Italy  since 
the  immediate  post-war 


‘This  verdict  is  fataJ 
for  the  future 
because  ethically 
rt  excuses  the 
murder  of  civilians’ 


years.  Like  die  former  SS  cap- 
tain, countless  war  criminals 
from  Nazi  Germany  and 
European  satellites  escaped 
to  sanctuary  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica via  Italy  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 

For  campaigners  for  justice 
for  the  Nazis'  victims  the 
most  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
Priebke  case  was  the  judges’ 
acceptance  of  the  “following 
orders”  defence,  a ruling  that 
flew  in  the  face  of  the  case 
history  of  Nazi  war  crimes 
trials. 

“Even  if  an  order  is  given,' 
the  command  to  kill  a child  is 
dearly  inhuman,  criminal, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
war, "'said  Michel  Friedmann, 


a leading  German  Jew  and 
lawyer.  “If  a court  affectively 
approves  such  a killing,  what 
are  we  supposed  to  do  about 
kids  being  massacred  in 
Yugoslavia?" 

Simon  Wtesenthal,  the  Vi- 
enna-based veteran  Nazi- 
hunter,  described  the  Italian 
verdict  as  "problematic".  Ig- 
natz  Bubis,  the  leader  of  Ger- 
many's Jewish  community, 
said  the  Italian  court  had 
dealt  “a  punch  in  the  face  to 
the  victims.” 

But  the  court’s  ruling  that 
Priebke's  crime  would  go  un- 
punished since  It  fell  under 
Italy's  statute  of  limitations, 
may  strike  a chord  with  Brit- 
ish peers  who  fought  to  defeat 
Britain’s  first  War  Crimes 
Bill  last  year  and  were  only 
overruled  by  the  invocation 
for  the  first  time  in  40  years  of 
the  Parliament  Act  which  got 
the  bill  on  to  the  statute  book. 

Fierce  resistance  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  including 
from  former  Nuremberg  pros- 
ecutors, cited  the  age  of 
would-be  defendants  as  one 
reason  for  letting  matters  rest 
and  argued  strongly  that  the 
War  Crimes  Act  was  pointless 
since  it  was  being  enacted  50 
years  after  the  Holocaust 

Nonetheless,  no  alleged  war 
criminals  have  been  tried  in 
Britain  although  the  first 
such  trial,  of  85-year-old  Szy- 
mon  Serafinowicz,  of  Surrey, 
is  expected  to  go  ahead  in 
January.  He  is  accused  of 
murdering  Jews  in  German- 
occupied  Belarus  during  the 
second  world  war. 

After  the  Nuremberg  and 
Tokyo  tribunals,  most 
countries  have  been  reluctant 
to  pursue  war  criminals 
vigorously. 

The  wave  of  German  prose- 
cutions in  the  1950s  and  1960s 
are  generally  seen  to  have 
been  less  than  comprehen- 
sive. The  French  only  started 
to  try  to  deal  with  war  crimi- 
nals in  their  midst  in  the 
1980s  with  the  trial  of  Klaus 
Barbie,  the  “butcher  of 
Lyons’*.  And  Britain  only  last 
year  passed  legislation  en- 
abling it  to  prosecute  war 
criminals  resident  in  Britain, 
although  few  trials  are  likely 
to  follow. 

But  while  campaigners  and 
legal  experts  deplored  the 
Italian  verdict  on  moral 
grounds,  they  generally 
agreed  that  the  legal  impact  of 


the  ruling  would  be  minima], 
except  in  Italy.  They  also 
pointed  out  that  unlike  in 

Germany  or  most  other 
countries,  the  Italians  had 
chosen  to  bring  the  case  be- 
fore a military  rather  than  a 
criminal  court 

The  quest  to  punish 
Priebke  for  crimes  he  admits 
ha  perpetrated  and  for  which 
he  shows  little  remorse  now 
turns  to  Germany. 

A formal  extradition 
request  from  the  Germans  is 
expected  in  the  coming  days. 
Bat  several  legal  hurdles  need 
to  be  surmounted  before  the 
request  can  be  regarded  as 
valid  and  even  then  German 
justice  sources  admitted  they 
may  not  be  able  to  put  turn  on 
trial. 

The  justice  ministry  of  the 
German  state  of  North -Rhine 
Westfalia  yesterday  asked  the 
Italian  authorities  to  keep 
Priebke  in  custody  pending 
the  response  to  an  extradition 
request. 

Priebke  fled  to  Argentina  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  where  he 
lived  under  his  own  name 
until  earlier  this  year.  Last 
year  he  admitted  on  televi- 
sion his  part  in  the  1944  mas- 
sacre, at  which  point  Italy 
anil  Germany  issued  extradi- 
tion requests. 

But  his  dispatch  to  Italy  for 
trial  meant  he  could  not  be 
extradited  to  a third  country 
for  another  trial.  The  German 
request  has  to  be  cleared  by 
Argentina,  which  seems  to  be 
washing  its  bands  of  the 
affair. 

But  German  sources  said 
they  were  not  sure  whether 
or  not  Priebke  had  been  ac- 
quitted by  the  Italian  court. 
The  "guilty  but  free"  verdict 
possibly  meant  he  had  not 
been  acquitted,  in  which  case 
he  could  still  be  tried  in 
Germany. 

The  Germans  say  they  want 
to  try  him  for  murder,  a 
crime  for  which  there  is  no 
statute  of  limitation.  But  if 
Italian  clarification  follows 
that  Priebke  has  been  acquit- 
ted. the  Germans  cannot  try 
him  again. 

Mr  Friedmann  said  the 
Issue  of  Nazi  war  crimes  was 
as  topical  and  urgent  as  ever. 
“We're  not  talking  about  foe 
past  This  verdict  is  fatal  for 
today  and  tomorrow  because 
ethically  it  excuses  foe  mur- 
der of  civilians.’’ 


‘If  a court 
approves  such  a 
killing,  what  are 
we  supposed  to 
do  about  kids 
being  massacred 
in  Yugoslavia?9 

Michel  Friedmann,  a 
leading  German  Jew 
and  lawyer 

*1  feel  bitter. 

I am  convinced 
that  I only  did 
my  duty  and 
applied  the  law* 

Agostino  Quistelli, 
presiding  judge  at  the 
Italian  court 

We  thought  this 
was  a chance  to 
distinguish 
between 
military  values 
on  the  one  hand 
and  criminal  SS 
thuggery  on  the 
other9 

Shimon  Samuels, 
international  affairs 
director  of  the  Simon 
Wiesenthal  Centre 
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Erich  Priebke  Is  escorted  out  of  Home’s  military  court  after  the  controversial  ruling  to 
acquit  hhn  of  war  crimes.  He  was  re-arrested  hours  later  photograph,  massimo  sambucetti 
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Stena  Lyn^tenaUne^ 

£98; 

EJover- 
Calais 

Up^ol8 

^ailvsailings  _ 
455SvCTOsSng 

Brandnew** 

TsOcars**- 


SaCaUIfov«speed) 

£99 


Folkestone- 
Boulogne 

Up  to  12 
daily  sailings 
55  min  crossing 
QLddeiirign- 


To  book  your  crossing  cm  the  Stena  Lynx 
catamarans  between  Dover  and  Calais  call: 

0990  70  70  70 

or  see  your  local  travel  agent/ AA  Shop. 


6 years  old 
85canT 


Stena  Une 


The  next  generation  of  ferry  company . 


Racing 


Barron  can 
double  up 
with  Bluff 


Ron  Cox  expects 
Yorkshire  raider 
to  be  quick  on  the 
draw  in  big  sprint 

COASTAL  BLUFF,  a 
son  of  the  1979  Stew- 
ards’  Cup  winner 
Standaan.  has  inher- 
ited not  only  his  sire’s  colour 
hut  also  his  sprinting  ability. 
David  Barron's  grey  looks 
primed  to  give  his  trainer  an- 
other triumph  in  today's  Vo- 
dac-sponsored  handicap  at 
Goodwood  following  the  suc- 
cess of  For  The  Present  two 
years  ago. 

For  The  Present  tries  again 
and  has  staged  a timely 
return  to  form,  but  he  looks 
poorly  drawn  in  stall  one  and 
there  can  be  littie  doubt  that 
Coastal  Bluff  is  the  Yorkshire 
stable's  main  hope. 

At  long  last  the  draw  ap- 
pears to  have  worked  in 
Coastal  Bluff’s  favour.  De- 
spite being  drawn  on  the  un- 
favourable side  of  the  track, 
he  has  managed  to  win  win 
competitive  handicaps  at  As- 
cot and  York. 

There  are  a handful  of  fan- 
cied horses  drawn  high  in 
today's  30-runner  charge,  so 
jockey  Jimmy  Fortune  should 
be  able  to  take  up  a good  posi- 
tion on  Coastal  Bluff  from 
stall  29.  What’s  more,  only- 
two  of  the  last  10  Stewards’ 
Cup  winners  have  won  from 
single  figure  stalls. 

At  York  last  time  out. 
Coastal  Bluff  was  drawn  on 
the  stands  side  when  all  the 
action  took  place  on  the  for 
side  of  the  track.  Despite  hav- 
ing to  tack  right  across  the 
field,  he  got  up  to  beat  Ted- 
burrow  and  Laurel  Delight  — 
both  subsequent  winners  — 
in  the  garnest  fashion. 

It  was  the  same  story  when 
Coastal  Bluff  swooped  late  to 
beat  Fire  Dome  at  Ascot  last 
autumn.  He  is  almost  cer- 
tainly better  than  the  bare 
form  of  those  wins  suggest 
and.  with  just  a 31b  penalty  to 
carry  today,  remains  well 
handicapped. 

The  pace  on  the  Tar  side  is 
expected  to  come  from  Cyra- 
no's Lad  (drawn  27).  who  has 
made  all  the  running  to  win 
at  Chester  and  York  and  is  at 
the  top  of  his  form.  He  beat 
Selhurstpark  Flyer  by  a 
length  last  time  and  there 
should  not  be  much  between 
the  pair  on  the  revised  terms. 
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Emerging  Market  ac- 
counted for  a host  of  today’s 
rivals  when  providing  a typi- 
cal big-sprint  result  at  33-1  In 
the  Wokingham  at  Royal  As- 
cot. Helped  by  racing  on  the 
stands  side  that  day,  he  had 
Coastal  Bluff  some  way  back 
in  13th  place. 

Once  again,  though.  Coastal 
Bluff  did  not  have  the  luck  of 
the  draw  and  ran  well  until 
entering  the  final  furlong  on 
the  far  side  of  the  track.  Sir 
Joey  and  To  The  Roof  came 
out  best  of  that  group  and  To 
The  Roof  had  no  chance  from 
his  draw  at  Sandown  again 
next  lime.  Unfortunately,  he 
looks  up  against  it  here  com- 
ing out  of  stall  two. 

In  last  year’s  Stewards' 
Cup.  fourth-placed  Bs parte ro 
was  the  only  finisher  in  the 
first  eight  home  from  a single 
figure  draw.  He  is  well  placed 
this  time  and,  having  put  a 
poor  run  in  the  Wokingham 
behind  him  with  a close 
fourth  to  Jayannpee  (now  8lb 
worse  off)  at  Newbury,  Sir 
Marie  Prescott’s  colt  should 
be  thereabouts. 

Clive  Brittain,  who  trained 
the  aforementioned  Standaan, 
has  chances  with  another 
lightly- weighted  three-year- 
old  In  Sylva  Paradise.  Double 
Bounce  and  Dashing  Blue  are 
others  worth  a mention,  but 
this  is  one  major  sprint 
handicap  which  can  prove  to 
be  punter-friendly  provided 
Coastal  Bluff  (3.45)  runs  to 
form. 

The  eight-runner  Vodafone 
Nassau  Stakes  Is  far  more 
straightforward.  Last  Second 
(3.10)  is  a worthy  favourite 
on  the  strength  of  her  strong- 
finishing  second  to  Shake  The 
Yoke  in  the  Coronation 
Stakes  at  Royal  Ascot 

The  unknown  factor  is 
today's  extra  quarter-mile 
and  Sir  Mark  Prescott,  the  Til- 
ly’s ultra-cautious  trainer, 
warns  of  Last  Second's  deli- 
cate constitution. 

However,  Last  Second 
stands  out  on  form  -and  on 
breeding  should  stay  a mile 
and  a quarter.  Also  a grey, 
she  can  put  her  turn  of  speed 
to  good  use. 

At  Newmarket,  where  Bill 
Watts’s  runners  are  always  to 
be  respected.  Demolition 
Man  (4.10)  can  score  for  the 
Yorkshire  trainer.  A very 
easy  winner  at  Haydock.  this 
Primo  Dominie  colt  appears 
to  have  been  let  in  lightly  at 
the  weights.  A Dewhurst 
Stakes  entry  shows  he  is  well 
regarded  at  home. 


Spot  on . . . Carmine  Lake  (left)  gets  the  better  of  Connemara  in  yesterday’s  Molecomb  Stakes  at  Goodwood  photograph  oeorge  selwvn 

Oh  brother . . . Hills  leaves  it  late  on  Fahim 


Chris  Hawkins 


WHTT.K  the  star  of 
Michael  Hills  has 
been  firmly  in 
the  ascendant  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  twin 
brother  Richard’s  has  been 
barely  flickering  and  from 
August  9 it  will  be  extin- 
guished for  seven  days  as 
he  sits  ont  a suspension  Im- 
posed by  the  Goodwood 
stewards  on  Wednesday. 

But  the  swings  and 
roundabouts  of  racing 
brought  Richard  a share  of 
the  glory  yesterday  as  he 
rode  the  first  two  winners, 
Green  Barries  and  Fahim. 
although  supporters  of  the 
latter  will  not  thank  him 
for  shortening  their  lives. 


Fahim,  backed  down  to 
5-2  favourite  for  the  Volvo 
Handicap,  came  from  way 
back  to  snatch  the  prize  in 
the  last  few  strides  and 
Alec  Stewart  the  trainer, 
feelingly  described  it  as  “a 
bad  race  to  watch.” 

Hills  had  Fahim  in  a most 
unpromising  position 
towards  the  rear  with  three 
furlongs  to  run  and  told 
Stewart  that  he  was  back 
there  because  the  colt  did 
not  like  the  bend  or  the  hill. 

Fortunately  for  all  con- 
cerned. Fahim  proved  he  is 
something  of  a flying  ma- 
chine and  produced  an  im- 
pressive turn  of  foot  to  cut 
down  the  33-1  shot  Morheb 
who  bad  just  got  the  better 
of  a battle  with  Crown 
Court 


Stewart  believes  the 
ground  was  plenty  firm 
enough  for  Fahim  and  com- 
mented: “This  is  a very- 
good  horse  and  he  has  been 
working  really  well  but  I 
trained  the  mother  (Mah- 
rah)  who  wanted  It  soft  and 
I think  Fahim  will  be  a lot 
better  with  some  give.” 
Green  Barries,  who 
started  at  10-1,  sparked  the 
Hills  doable  in  the  opening 
Seeboard  Stakes,  running 
on  with  the  typical  determi- 
nation or  a Mark  Johnston- 
trained  colt.  “ 

Hills  most  have  fancied 
his  chances  of  landing  a 
treble  as  he  climbed  aboard 
the  11-10  favourite  Tipsy 
Creek  before  the  Jockey 
Clnb  of  Kenya  Molecomb 
Stakes  but  he  knew  his  fate 


two  fhrlongs  ont  as  the  colt 
came  under  pressure  and 
found  nothing. 

Connections  were  mysti- 
fied by  the  flop  of  Tipsy 
Creek,  who  beat  only  one 
home,  and  a non-plussed 
trainer  Ben  Hanbnry  com- 
mented: “Don’t  ask  me.  I've 
no  idea.  It  tames  lions,  this 
game.” 

The  race  went  to  Carmine 
Lake  as  the  Robert  Sang- 
ster  filly  burst  through  late 
to  beat  Connemara  by  a 
neck,  thus  reversing  Ches- 
ter form  in  May.  Carmine 
Lake  came  back  lame  that 
day,  however,  and  was 
given  plenty  of  time  to 
recover  by  Peter  Chapple- 
Hyam. 

Salmon  Ladder,  owned  by 
the  Midas- touch  man  Mar- 


tyn  Arbib,  got  the  better  of 
a sustained  duel  with  Mid- 
night Legend  . in  the 
Schroders  Glorious  Handi- 
cap but  Is  not  rated  in  the 
same  class  as  Arbib ‘s  re- 
cord money-winning 
Snurge. 

“No,  he  isn’t  a Snurge,” 
said  Paul  Cole,  the  trainer. 
“We’ll  fiddle  about  in 
Listed  and  Group  Three 
races  with  him.” 

Cole  confirmed  that  the 
immature  Putra.  winner  of 
Wednesday’s  Champagne 
Stakes,  will  have  only  one 
more  run  this  season  in  the 
Dewhurst  Stakes. 

Dickie  Bird  pat  up  two 
fingers  to  form  book  stu- 
dents. who  had  virtually 
discounted  his  chance,  in 
the  Foxhall  Maiden  Stakes 


as  he  proved  far  too  strong 
forZaretski. 

Richard  Hannon,  his 
trainer,  admitted  to  sur- 
prise, saying:  “At  home  you 
have  to  drag  him  and  push 
him  everywhere,  he’s  the 
fimniest  horse. 

“When  he  comes  in  from 
exercise  he  lays  down  in 
the  paddock  and  is  too  idle 
to  get  up,  so  he  just  stays 
there  and  picks  grass.” 

The  great  man  after 
whom  he  is  named  would 
probably  not  approve  of 
that. 

Dickie  was  standing  at 
Canterbury  yesterday  and. 
of  course,  would  have  been 
too  conscientious  to  slip 
into  the  Ladbroke  tent  — or 
did  bad  light  delay  play 
after  the  tea  Interval  ? 
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Your  ocean 


YOUR  GIFT 

The  Aqua  Quorum  Challenge  Collection 


Free  with  any  Aqua  Quorum  50ml  fragrance  purchase; 
a distinctive  metal  gift  coffret  containing 
Aqua  Quorum  Challenge  1996/97  Diary,  Aftershave  30ml, 
Aftershave  Balm  30ml,  Shower  Gel  30ml  and  Eau  de  Toilette  30ml. 

Available  from  most  leading  department  stores  (exriuding  John  Lewis  Partnership  stores),  quality  perfumeries 
and  chemists  from  5th  August  1996  and  larger  Boots  stores  from  7th  August  until  3rd  September  1996. 

Whilst  stocks  Last. 


Golf 


Juggernaut  rolls 
in  from  Jutland 


Michael  Britten 

in  Gothenburg 


Thomas  bjorn,  a 25- 
year -old  from  Jutland, 
could  become  the  first 
Danish  winner  on  the  Euro- 
pean Tour  after  showing  a 
clean  pair  of  heels  to  the 
favourites  in  the  Volvo  Scan- 
dinavian Masters  yesterday. 

Bjorn,  who  equalled  the 
Forsgarden  course  record 
with  67  on  Thursday,  carries 
a three-stroke  lead  into 
today's  third  round  after  a 68 
that  took  him  to  nine  under 
par,  despite  a buffeting  west 
wind  on  the  exposed  course. 

The  European  No.  1 Colin 
Montgomerie  had  a 76.  Ian 
Woosnam  a 79  and,  although 
John  Daly  was  among  the 
select  group  to  better  par  with 
a second  71.  the  American 
starts  the  weekend  seven 
shots  behind  the  dashLng 
Dane. 

The  long-hitting  Bjorn  may 
be  a surprise  pacesetter  in  a 
field  of  tills  quality  but  he 
should  not  be  underestimated 
despite  being  in  his  first  full 
season  at  senior  leveL  He  took 
four  events  in  winning  the 
1995  Challenge  Tour  overall 
and  his  25th  place  in  last 
week's  Dutch  Open  secured 
his  card  for  next  year  by  tak- 
ing his  winnings  this  season 
past  £50,000. 

It  is  the  achievement  of  that 
first  major  objective  that  has 
given  the  powerfully  built 
Dane  the  confidence  to  play 


relaxed  golf  here  and  attack 
tire  par-fives.  His  most  spec- 
tacular big  hit  came  at  the 
547-yard  13th  where  a down- 
wind drive  travelled  almost 
400  yards  and  left  him  only  an 
eight-  iron  to  the  flag. 

It  yielded  one  of  the  six 
birdies  that  swept  him  dear 
of  the  second-placed  Spaniard 
Santiago  Luna  and  the  lead- 
ing Briton  Russell  Claydon, 
who  both  shot  71. 

“I  can  enjoy  myself  now 
and  if  I get  a good  start  for  my 
next  two  rounds  I feel  I can 
hold  my  own,”  said  Bjorn.  “I 
am  longer  than  most,  and  that 
is  a big  advantage  here.” 

Daly,  who  thrilled  the  near- 
20.000  crowd  by  driving 
within  20  yards  of  the  hole  at 
the  388-yard  4th.  has  regained 
his  confidence  after  a three- 
hour  session  on  the  practice 
ground. 

“It  is  frightening  when 
your  body  does  not  do  what 
your  mind  wants."  he  said, 
“and  I went  into  shock  after 
my  89  in  Holland.  But  I moved 
the  ball  a few  Inches  back  in 
mystance  and  worked  on  my 
rhythm,  and  I am  coming 
back." 

• Peter  Dobereiner,  golf  cor- 
respondent of  The  Guardian 
for  five  years  and  of  The  Ob- 
server for  25  years  as  well  as 
the  author  of  many  books  on 
the  sport,  died  yesterday  aged 
70  at  his  home  in  Kent  — the 
famous  Pratts  Bottom  address 
he  loved  to  brandish. 


Obituary,  page  20 


Weekend  fixtures 


(3.0  unlssa  staled) 

Soccer 

UHBI10  INTERNATIONAL  TOURNA- 

MRNT  (City  Ground,  Nottmgtutm):  Chet sea 
v Nottn  Forest  (3.30 £ Kan  Uto  v Ajax  1 1 .0). 
Tomorrow,  3rd  end  HH  plana  ptn-«fl 
(1.0)  Hnab  [330). 

SCOTTISH  COCA-COLA  CUP,  First 
met  Albion  v Artxoaft  Ayr  v Uvlng- 
Win:  BraUkUl  V Montrose;  Clyde  « Caledo- 
nian Thtetta.  CowtonMUh  » Forfar  EaoI 
Burling  « Alloa:  Ouaen's  Pit  « Bon 
County;  Stranraer  v Queen  o I South. 
HUSKDLY  MATCHBSi  Biltertcay  v Cam- 
Bridge  URL  Brantsgrove  v waiatli;  Cardffl 
» Wohwmanwion.  Celtic  * Sporting  Lis- 
bon: Codti  Rammers  « NediartieU  (7  4 SI' 
Derry  C v Glatuvon  (SO):  Finn  Harps  v 
Ards:  Galenhead  v Carlble  Glouemer  C 
» Wimbledon.  Hitdim  v West  Ham  Hyde 
UfcJ  « Bury.  Lame  * Darlington.  Leyton 
Orient  » OPH.  Nawcaiule  Tn  v Caeravn: 
Pushdan  8 Diamonds  v Odgrd  Utd  Si  Al- 


bans C « Luton.  Stevenage  ir  Arsenal: 
Swansea  v Bristol  C.  Woking  v Wycombe: 
Worksop  V Scarborough:  YoA  v Bolton. 
Tomorrow;  AttKoee  Tn  v Tran  mere  [5.30), 
Drogheda  Utd  v Solihull  Boro(3.30).  Dun- 
dalk v Liverpool  Finn  Harps  v Darlington. 
Galway  Utd  v Sunderland  (8.0);  Petsrbor- 
tugh  v Leicester 

Rugby  League  * 

STONES  SUPER  LSAQUG  Sheffield  V 
Wigan  (030.  Bra  man  Lane).  Tomorrow! 
Haldax  v Parts;  Leeds  v Bradtord.  London 
v Warrington:  Workington  v Oldham  tfiiJL 
ALLIANCSi  Hull  KR  « Bredlord.  First  Dfw- 
islsai  Ballsy  v London:  Swinton  r 

Workington  Saoond  fHilaliim  Barrow  v 
Keighley.  Rochdale  v Carlisle:  Whitehaven 
v Charley;  HunsM  v Doncaster. 

Tomorrow 

STONES  SURER  LEAGUSl  Rrct  Dh. 

Worn  Dewsbury  v Salford  {3.30£  Middero- 
Md  v Poather stone  (RAOfc  Keighley  v 
Wakefield  f3.30i;  Rochdale  if  Hull:  WxJnea 
v Barley  iSnrerrf  DhMas  Car IHie  « 
5 winton  Doncaster  v Hurts  top  Leigh  -u 
Cno'tey  Prosed  » Bromley:  South  Wales  v 
York  16  0 Card. (I  Arms.  Park). 


Soccer 


Ajax  put  £ 15m 
tag  on  Kluivert 


ANCHESTER  United 
have  been  told  by 
Ajax  that  they  will 
have  to  pay  an  Alan  Shearer- 
size  fee  of  £15  million  if  they 
want  to  take  the  striker  Pat- 
rick Kluivert  to  Old  TraffonL 
Kluivert  flew  in  with  the 
Dutch  champions  yesterday 
for  the  four-team  Umbro  Cup 
at  Nottingham  Forest’s  City 
Ground,  where  Ajax  open  pro- 
ceedings against  United  at 
lunchtime  today. 

The  striker,  20.  who  has  be- 
come Alex  Ferguson’s  top  tar- 
get after  United  again  failed 
to  sign  Shearer,  misses  the 
first  game  with  knee  trouble. 
Forest  meet  Chelsea  after  that 
contest 

Ajax's  coach  Louis  van 
Gaal  said:  'Tve  heard  United 
are  interested  in  Kluivert 
But  I don't  want  to  sell  him 
because  he  is  our  only  main 
striker.  -Every  player  has  his 
price.  And  although  I do  not 
think  any  player  is  worth  £15 
million,  if  I received  an  offer 
like  that  I would  have  to 
think  about  it” 

Arsenal  will  pursue  at  least 
one  big  signing  despite  mak- 
ing a pre-tax  loss  of  £3.61  mil- 


lion last  year.  Figures 
revealed  yesterday  ahead  of 
Arsenal's  annual  sharehold- 
ers’ meeting  on  August  22 
show  commercial  and  retail 
profits  were  down  from  £12.99 
million  to  £11.01  minion,  at 
the  end  of  the  financial  year 
to  May  31. 

Arsenal’s  chairman  Peter 
Hill- Wood  said:  “The  lack  of 
income  from  European  foot- 
ball past  season]  together 
with  tiie  ever-increasing  cost 
in  players'  wages  are  the 
main  reasons  for  the  decline.’’ 

in  fact  Arsenal  still  made 
£2.54  million  on  last  season’s 
overall  activities  but  that  was 
turned  into  loss  by  a £6.15 
million  deficiency  on  trans- 
fers. Last  summer’s  big  sign- 
ings. Dennis  Bergkamp  and 
David  Platt,  cost  a total  of 
£12.05  million. 

Celtic  and  Alan  Stubb9 
have  been  hit  by  Fifa  fines  for 
using  unlicensed  agents  in 
his  £3.5  million  transfer  from 
Bolton.  The  Parkhead  club 
were  fined  £42,000  and 
warned  that  any  repeat  may 
see  their  transfer  activities 
temporarily  frozen.  Stubbs 
was  fined  £28.000. 
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SATURDAY  ONLY 


SERVICE 

UP  TO  3 MEETINGS  LIVE 
ONLY  £4.99  A MONTH 
WHEN  YOU  SUBSCRIBE 
BEFORE  AUG  31ST. 

(£7.50  PER  MONTH  FROM  SEPT  1ST) 

SWITCH  ON  NOW 
AND  SAVE  OVER  £30. 


y-"A  Racing 
1 1 !/□  Channel 

TO  SUBSCRIBE  TELEPHONE 
SATELLITE:  0990  215  215  " 
OR  CABLE:  0990  111  777  ■c 

OFFER  APPLIES  TO  DOMESTIC 
SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY 
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Goodwood  card  with  form  guide  for  televised  races 
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MO  U«  Second  (nb) 


MB  Coastal  BlntT 
4.1  S At  Ubarty 
AA8  The  West 
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2.30  VDDATA  NURSERY  HANDICAP  ZYO  71  ClOjnO 
901 
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M4  OOIOBN PACT (Z1) H KcvinM 9-7 

2821  DOUBUIWK^UjSSSmO-T  

MS  MUMTUMT1C  {21}  P Afcfnpr  S*  I? 

M81  SUB  Q*TNtOL(lB)(B)M  Claanon  8-6 

3412  MISTY  CAY  (1B)SDoa  8-7 

<65  TBADIINJ  ACtE(3S)UBen&-3 
8SS  PAUSOWMBSlipihBuileH) 
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«fct  Daryvr  (H)  1 


««  LOCH  DK1DALC (33)  J Btn*Q  ’-10 ! jnM^Tt 

TOP  FOW  TVSi  DMA4  PM  0,  OtUM  Fiwi  7,  N*^  Cl«  « 

htoyc*r7-1  Uid8J^T'-'SX 
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2S^.p^^^'^^OT"^-b,Tc<l01T1'eWWBlArTa-“^Ti)- 

M 2nd  bhfl  ItatMorate  Um,  B.  BFFm). 
g*S3Bhff*?.ll|,L  ■^awWBwM.h  Smugus  re  ifrtam  tl  bnsw. 
tramm  a«&  h*»w  seal » CMIMB8*.  B 5Ui  bM  Bamer  KI«B  iiJBtfWd  a.  Fbij. 
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3. 1 0 VODAFONE  NASSAU  STAKES  1m  2f  SSO^tS 
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MS 
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S-r  AlIMM  (473(D)  j&saan  5-6-6 

11-2  LAST  RECOUP  (45)  li  PrMEDOM-t 


GUI 


12-0135  HESOCKMINO  (4f ) (D)  G Wrago  3-6-6 

4CB2K  BHSSUNmEnsAl(2fl)CBnllam  3-8-6 

5J3-M’  PAPERHD  (9)  to  m L cunem  3^-6 

115  SAMKHOCUMHIQH  Cedi  S-6-5 

213-203  SOLAR  CRYSTAL  (XZ)  (OF)  HC4U3-B-B 


-KQmtga 


-.JMMdotyS 
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21 16  WHITEWATER  AFFAIR  (57)  (CD)  II  StMOB  3-6-6  _ 
7WmiWTn>SrlaMSMcadSbl<U'Ci|MUir,ltas>gfaiaa6 

BMOns:  11-6  Urt  Se«n4  4-1  Whitman  MW.  5-1  Pwerthg.  Soke  Crystal,  7-1  Mazzogtorno.  6-T 
jarflomc.  20-1  M>w  Universal.  25-1  Annate  BrhMtS 

S»^afl  ■»«  21o  A Narfwy  II  oU.  towted  mJL  i*  2nd  tt  BtaJo*  Tte 
Yokb.  with  MISS  UNIVERSAL  iterow  SB  away  5th  [Royal  Ascot  1m.  Qd^ia}. 

PAPERWQ:  Always  going  mil.  led  tussle  final  fcvkiig.  comfortably.  M Parana  tB  tCteoamw  lm2L  Gd- 

►m) 

SOLAR  CRYSTAL:  Led  31  osl  headed  over  If  Mil  one  paca.  31 3rd  IM  Prince  ol  Andros  fChss&w  lad  Bd- 
Fml 

HEZZIOfllOiWOi  Lad  early  until  strsiahL  ana  pane.  71  5th  Ud  Shamadara  ftangchamp  1m4t,  OJ-FmL 
Previously  9U  3rd  to  Lady  Cads,  with  WWTEWATEB  AFFAIR  (lavebl  bettor  7S  away  6th  ffipsoin  Km,  Gd- 
Fffi} 

SARD omened  uniH  hearted  and  weakened  owr  3 out  S Hh  Mid  SenaaGoa  [Mmenartw  im,  Gd). 
WHnvWAm  AFFABfc  PenuhimaiB  outing,  pushed  oalto  W Sheroazzto  HB.  with  PAPERING  lierela)  nk 
Omv  3rd  i Goodwood  nm.  snv 
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3.45  YODAC  STEWARDS1  CUP  HAMMCAP 61  CflOi88B 

401  i(az>3  VHnutECAPrrAusT(f4]  m o McrndO  7-9-12 

402  Olioon  JAYAIMPK(1«)(7»e«HCT{D}IBaUmsi-»-10 

401  1CQ0D3  HAR) TD FMIU8E (15) (D) R Hodges  10-6-6 T! 
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SlSSD  BflMEED0£{4)  R Harmon  3-6-7 

0-31504  LOCH  PATRICX  (ZS)  (CO)  M Itadgwtck  6-B-5 

S-JSSOa  CSPARTERO  (14)CD)U  Pmactati-O-E 

2-J48HI  EMCSKHHG  MAPX£r  [23]  (D]  J Dtrtop  4-0-0 

2TIW0  TOTHS  ROOF (28)  (OJPfOna  4-6-13  

V-T9X4  DASMUKI  BLUE  (S)[0]  I Baldetg  3-6-10  

Mdfill  cnuumLU PS) mcowyar 7-6-10 

ta-tBK  A5THA£(26)(0)(BF)^  AkahunlB-B-5 


PM  Cddwry  22 

-J  Raida 
_CDuOWd» 

K Onlay  13 

.JIIW2 
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— KManZT 
5 Santas  14 


<231-01  COASTAL  BLUFF  (22)  (Mi  ■>)  T Qamxt  <-6-6 

<M»U  *OtD  VFOBT  (IS)  (0)  K CoDatnohatmOoM  *-M 
413102  SGURttSIPAItK  R.YIK  (38)  (C)(D)J  Beery  5-B-3 

o-«32  mr  beet  KiunrnRcmi  m J «nb  w . 
0-00436  SHMUUOC  (IS)  (D)R  Harmon  4-8-3  — 

S5DT5S  SJR  406T  (32)  {D)  (BF)  PUtopcy  7-6-1 


.6  Dai*  20* 
P Rebsrtr  (S)  21 


CRtdlar  17 

S Drama  (3)  28 


SH-031  OOMUBOWKB  [95)  (DJPhWhn  6-6-1 

32M  DOB.  AT  DAWN  (20)  (0)  J BOOden  3-6-d 

341231  WVMOOOnomR  (25)  (Mi  ca)QI)R  Hunt)  0-0-0  . 

GSOXO  L2WKn(lJ9m(15)(l»l  A Jarvis  4-7-n  — 

034H?  LASO  DT  UAAAK7  (MJ  f?  maMar  4-7-13 

41-S46D  HMIBM  BUS  (40)  (D)  A JarslE  3-7-12 

000055  StffltARPS  SON  (21)  (CO)  J Cull  Stan  9-7-12 

DDUXB  POTTia  P1W5DIT  (7)  (CD)  T Barton  6-7-11  _ 

D5DOOS  THE  NAPPY  FOX  (14)  BUHUOn  4M-10  
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400001  Hum  OP  MSSOH  pS}  (D)  J Evssaca  7-7-10 

S(HD1  STATOTOW  (42)  a HHN  3-’-W 

24S2I2  SYLVA  nUHlUC*]  (OJ  C BrUsta  3-MO 

20TD1  BQUN01  mem  «D  J Berry  4*-10 - ^JIMmU* 

• 8,  bard  BkdT  1,  EapMare  6 

DauM  fieuiea.  CM  Gspanoni.  Vtontie 
Ryer  lOnmrfi 

S3  ouilrnBi  poor  draw,  ham  ridden  id  lead  neat  flnuh.H 
4wyS*  (Tort  9.gd}. 

t IADs  Made  ML  PUUIM  OW  HBhte  teal  tatoog.  W fiaJ«WrPARK  FLYER  [rac  30)  11  ICbMtcr 

1 addon  ovn  H rut  led  rnaou  lu.  bt  Easy  (War  ak.  w»  VENdBE  CWtTAUST  lg«w  Tit). 

I M,  N M » E3PARTB10  Dowels)  ill  hd  4ft  fNmtwr  H.  (Wm) 
i last,  bt  Daubb  U»«Vjut  nA  (Newamda  n. 


Urtafcy  la  Bunfitay  C*>  Umc  prariMMy  won  IMdnObam  Hc«  Oy  B Imm  Prinea 
3rd.  SH  JOEY  (reeTB).  fad  noma  tor  ada.  ancAar  B 5th. 
■MS  (Raya/  AaW  K Gd-ftn|. 

lad  lut  athdn.  bi  SILVA  PARALYSE  (3b  better)  by  ah  hd. 

bt  Whtto  Enw  IB.  Mtn  DUEL  AT  DAWN 


4.1  5 HIBF  CLUB  CUBMQ  STAKES  1m  C7 JOT 

501  CttHCD  ATLiBNRT7(14)RHanK)0*-»-7 DmOWlmi 

502  1 17-6300  OTTO  E MEZZO  (7)  (D)  M PolOlaae  4-9-4  J Raid  1 

881  35M»  ULTIMATE  HUMH  (41)  (D)CCRar  W-W It  Cl  llama  X 

504  U02U- LOW CU6)GLe«4a 8-6-6 : PuBManrS 

505  M OPBi AFFAIR t»OJ A JarM  1-8-0 OWriaU(9)4 

TOP  FOW  TM  A]  LtMTty  8.  LaM  7 

5-4  At  Lamry.  5-2  Lou.  6-1  Otto  E Mb220.  7-1  UWmala  Ibrnor.  0-1  Open  Aflalr.  Snamo 


4.45  BCNARO  BASRU9N  HAIHal  CTAKBI 2T0  6*  CT/M8 

601  KALLHARK  R Kannon  9-0 


> J Atatwrst  9-0 

■BSTBR  JAY  P Walwyu  9-0 

THE  WESTP  Cole  M 


-0>mt05M(3)7 


■nsSBnmUHOSEQWraagO^ 

MUFTMa  TBS  I Balding  6-9 


:Dariay4 


. 47  Tba  NtesL  7-1  SMtlng  Time.  Mm  RMors  Rosa.  S-y  Began  Wamutg.  12-1  HaBnnrV  15-1 
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WIOO-O  m BflOtntflKI  pa)  (CO)  R AWnn  5-M 
031  PUCE  (25)  L Cameal  34-1 
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51-001  RBK>WH(60)(0)U>nl  Huntsigdon  4-0-0 
310-413  WTBTE  SEA  (20)  (D)  (BF)  P Cdie  1-6-12 
3-02021  SHABA  (40)  R Hannon  3-8-7 


112135  KINGS  CAY  (14)  (D)  T CahMN  5-6-B 
TOP  RMOI  TIPS*  Caaml  Waiar  6,  Paoa  7,  SOaba  6 
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□over.  16-1  Kings  Cay.  limn 


Newmarket  programme  with  form  for  TV  races 


MB  Sumner  Charter 
4.10  DEMOLITION  MAH  (nap) 
4*90  Oopa  Pallia 
MO  Btanhajm  Tamaoa 


nmwi  No  adhmeaga.  Oaiasi  Oaad  to  Hrm.  * Daogam  HUwra. 

Rggoaa  It  bnebaeatliar  hone’s  anaadsaaiattiis^  ' 

2.05  HERO  CONOmONS  STAKES  ITO  Tl  61,170 

1 1 BAMWJKttSKCO)-!  Dunlap  0-1 Rl«2i2 

2 16  OUST EXMM6S(S4)M Bed 0-1 HPartoal 

2 2155  RKH  M LOVE  (9)  CCyzflf  6-18 fllhl^Uf* 

4 51  IBtB0MIAStnaUE(2S)BHJb6-tl  _ J B Smith (6) 3 

TOP  RWTMl  SHMan  6.  OmM  Eagnaa  7 

BatSaf  1-E  Bahhare.  4-1  Oueu  Eubbss.  3-1  Ur  BomUGeiius,  Rtctt  In  u»«  4m 
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1 13-6101  OWTQUUI  (2)  R Hannan  0-5 
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314530  IVOflTS  <MAB  UB  (9)  m d inry  9-1 
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IUNCU(K0RCE(l)(BF)MTDr«Mn0-5 pn.hi.am  aw 

51E006  smMTAflOMrCfBlPHowdngB-2 F Norton* 

0-1*000  ROTH’S HOUUHAM (14) (B) R Imlams 7-1? HBaM(B)B 

0-00600  ONTHIHOMI  RIM(12)  J Jankina7-l0 P0##(7)6* 


TOP  yam  TWfc  ItotJe  Oentga  & OrMM  7,  UM>  Asadmgi  0 

Batthv  7-4  Oiialu.  9-1  hwy'8  QrOD  HU*.  Unde  GoorgB.  UytOical  UaU.T-1  le«  4*aflwny.  8-1  CebwaD. 
m-1  Sweet  AircrDL  < nm.n 
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3.05  EBF  CLEARLY  CANADIAN  MUDEM  STAKB88YO  M 94,484 

1 BAOtCLMS  PAD  W JannB  9-0 

1 HOW5  ALONE  JGasdMi  9-0  — 

1 JALB  A Stewart  9-0 DltwrianaS 

4 HOOHSHim  G WraggP-0 JNertaal 

5 NQWJOQO  U Shuae  8-0 R HmhM  7 

• 5 MUSICAL  RUBSUT 122)  II  TerngUna  9-0 J RaMtaoti  10 

7 3 OLIVO (18) P Cold 9-0 ACNUtll 

8 6 REnm(R>AW(730JBelheG9-0  AadBMaqrO 

B 0 SHADOAD (2*)  J Dunlop 9-0 -RHBa4 

0 CLASSIC  UK  (ID  JDuWp  8-9 WJffCaaaor2 

REJOKBMWO'Gontian  6-9 NmmONSenwmO 

TOP  TORN  TTP&  OOao  8,  Bbatcol  PontW  7 

BeaNag.  M Oho.  1W  Umqaod.  6-1  Homo  Aloea.  Musical  Purssi.  7-1  Snaddhd.  12-1  Ucorahmer.  Jam. 
20-1  CLUaic  Une.  11  name 

HMH  QUM  - DUVOi  Prwiunew.  W ow  « untl » out  one  bms,  5rf  ol  12.  Ui  3U  la  Cinema  Parndisa 
[Mawtnry  S mdn.  good  D trmj 
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4 26M1  mUUtnSl  CHARTER  (4)  (8l»aa)(0)  Mrs  J Ranaden  9-3  — QLhfelmA 
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8 00-09  PHCMH1 BMWHIITTON  (76)  0 Artuahnal  B-T  ...S  HMhaarih  1 
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4^S  Phm  Mdoe  Lad 
L55CMDM 
UOBdtoyiFhM 


Dram  Mgk  beat  hr  apriata.  (Mug:  Ooml  tefkiu.  * DaaolM  bkMan. 

2.20  EBF  BUTTON  MAI  KM  STAKES  2 VO  51 0^77 

1 55c  BARMUHMM  BOY (14) T Barron 9-0  DMcKsomi> 

2 *7  ntUTTAMA  (29)  (BF)J  Berry  W) JCarroET 

3 -1  JAMBRIt) H riKnaon Jones 9-0  ... G Carta'S 

4 

5 

6 
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TOP  KMM  TIPS:  AwRaaa  B,  jMb  T.  Jedi  KaigM  6 
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pj-l  7;inL»  OJh  •' 


* JEDI  KDOHT  (ID  M W EaywrbY  9-0  CFNrtbi(5)4 

40  NO  EXTRADITION  (14)  Mrs,  JRamsden  9-0 SW— m t 

9)  TOM  Ml  DAN  (29)  M Hammond  9-0 .tbdeQNraa>2 

B5P  AMT  (17)  i Smith  8-6 - CTm»W»{3)5 

SKYBBSTNYSN  R Thompson  8-9  .... NCoauortmt 

S3  STEP H 00(17) Ml*  J Ramsden 9-8 ■IFhadagO 


2.50  COOPBtt  A LYMAND  CONMTIOItS  STAKES  2YQ  <N  C4|055 

f I ism  OF  CORREOffiOR  (82]  (D)  Mm  J Ccc*  9-6  . — JCartwBI 

2 1 MtEP9ETNHCEE(S3)MWE«J6KFyV  - — OM(bt(S)5 

a 1 mm  LDmim*  Joan  OOrkr* 

4 177  JUST  VWTMa  (ID  CtoMJHUfidn  8-ID - - — _C  Adwwam  (5)  0 

0 IT347-1  SKYEHS  FLYER  (1  w fl  Thornneon  6-10  NCaOPortoa  3 

a »i  TUMBLEBTUD  PKARL  (10)  (D)B  Meehan  9-10  . _ HTahtMOJ 
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OCXS  D0WNELL*(8)OTTEaS»rbi4-11-7  — . 

DLTQlj  MY  GODSON  (10)  J Eyre  9-11-9 — . 

6450*  HOOKHAD  LADY  (19)  (D)PEvaK  9-1 1-4 — 

5 Ittatp  MVHULATRflO)  (D)  M Wane  7-11-3  

5075*7  KAUUt (10) (C)  D Chapman  7-11-2  

M5TO-P  OUFANT5FUHTE5H  (gj  (0)  D Nghoh  6-TD-ll 

.‘dOO'-M  VENUS  inCTOMOtiS  (0)  R BMUman  9-VL0 

»-5a»  BM0A5  (10)  (CHDKFartum  9-10-6 - 

021956  SUaBHHVIlLA  (101  JHeamon  4-10-9 

OJOCM  LANCTMBAN  (22)(D)  jEyraT-10-1 

KBXO  PRIME  PHOPBRTY  (18)  (D)M*Eaawmy  4-10-0 
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1 cw*  U3  HAM  H’EOOS  (5)  M Hammond  9-10-0  


»£*■»., 

2 JU5U-J  FAN  ANSAO  (14)  J Eyre  4-9-11  - - - - — j!**812. 

3 -J  RUSSIAN MWUW (31) (BOM StoiVWhIS AMtKaPW«4 

4 CM!:.'  YNLECCIATWM P) **l»J Bemsden 8-8-U — JteWBD 

5 CttflAAHBlANi  (15)  (C0)  N 5-1-10  — ..  MBihiwS 

i C -«'*un  CMAMMUWB NDWAMS (1 B) 0 HlCt&h 4-7-10 J 1mM(T)  1 

r. «. « » »»  *■ 
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4.25  LORDS  TAVERNBM  HANDICAP  Ira  C4,880 

I S-05KD  MOWNTOATE (85)  M BrflBV  <-9-K>  - * 1 

X J{fr.:iJ  SOMiHTOR  BOY(19)(D)(BF)  P Calwei  6-9-B  . - 

3 tWfc-M  AXJBIAH(10)DN«noili'J-»-S "12^* 

4 UP  IM  FLAMES  C2«1  (0)*|  SMBaM* 

• SWIM  ANONYM  (B)  (B)  0 N«W«»  gSSj* 

qTLIUi  BOHN  A LAPY  (8)  S Bewrinfl  V. , - 1?  

^ jH  i* ,n  w A“wni  6-1  ““"w®**- 

rO-1A«’nur.  ■ 


4-55  TONY BUBTHHL PUBLIC M3-ATTOMS MAiOW FHJJEg STAKES 370 IH '*** 

1 9-4  ANOSL  FACS  (22)  B Pi  wee  8-11  'jgSSpfT)* 

2 *6  IWLNAY«TAH(1A)J6V'p6-n  - - 

3 cC-5  CHALK  OUST  (28)  P Cere  6-11  ■ 

4 2 CMK  SANTA  (31)  T Baric’  6-11 

5 DMASHM0UM(21)jCl«<lm»-ll  - 

8 MBZMt h Thonnon Jonw d-"  - - Lic»amm2 

7 POKTUOUSM  LH.(58)  D NKtiffllE  9-'1  VTihhNIff 

B 5 WITH  CARS  (13)*  JervrtS-11  _ - . r_T * 

b'-ii  j-.  ■Jm"  73-1  Anflpi  Fair  - — — 


1 1 DMaCak.4 

1--  -1  JCwnfi* 
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• ii  U.M4  BAILEYS  RUST  (2)  M JcJmSton  3-0-13  . 

(lU^r4- LA  FINALS  (203)0  Nlcnoto  3-9-1  --  - 
.>« »*  MADAM  ZAMDO  (14)  J Bfikbng  J-W 
3K-BCC  JBNM1TS  CHARMER  (5)  S KgBMWir  W - 

sd-Oipl  NUTOlWCItEHSWrH  (14)  JEi’6  4-9-1 

i-t»TO  QOOO  TO  TALK  (8)  T EartvOy  3-M  

git-WD  TAUREAN  FMS(32) Urfi U Rev«ey  3--11  " | 
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aMrJTfl  MILL  BID  LADY  R)UM  EkStOtty  3^  -W  g 
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,3  ;*-»»  OAK  DOOtMB  [141 on 


Hamilton  tonight 


BJW  BaNyeraaiiy 
0-20  Cnwkn  Fan 

MOMMMmi 


TJIO  Marita  Anftar 
TJOluckyRmnge 
0L2O  JuirntY  Anotharevd 
OJO  Northmw  llaHo 


Pi  ear,  lllgli  beat  bt5J0.ttab»a»  OaedtatNaa.* 
ngorat  bi  brartMta  aflar  horaa% 

5.50  VARIETY CLU0  CHARITY  HANDICAP  M E2^64 

S11009  HALLIARD  (36)  R MclteilB  S-IS-0 

42SMXU  SHAA  SPIN  (1 2)  J Barry  *-11-3 


-Mr  R 


Mr  R Hate  4 

10EM1  SUNDAY  MAIL  TOO  (13)  (CO)  UJssL  Pfifratt  4-11-2  ■rJWesmaaT 


564504  H HtRY THE  HAWK  (10)  (C)  (D)  U Dod*  5-11-0 

DCD555  SIX  RM  LUCK  (15)  DHotin  4-10-13 

3563*5  SAILYOKAILY  (53)  W Storey  5-10-4 

DOOOD6  BDSEATEL0D0E(2«)(D)S  Kettawe*  10-10-3  

900632  SECONDS  AWAY  (18)  JGdUill  5-8-10  

000060  KUACOOLA (12) Martyr  Meade 4-B-B  

4080U  AYE HKAOY (13) Min  LPntbn  J-B-7 


_Mr6  States  0 
-HrONobaS 


— JBaaM  Caraoo  10 
— MrSKrtltawaBS 

MhsPBabaoaB 

^ — MrSMdfceifiaiiX 


TOP  FOIN1 11*  Sunday  IM  Tba  0,  SaRyarmBy  7,  Sacaoda  Aaray  0 

SaoteE  T-S  Sunday  Mai  Tew.  4-1  telltonL  Sb  For  LudL  64 SecaaV  Away.  9->  SMpmmuy.S-ltaMMa 
Ledge.  10-1  Henry  The  teak. 


6.20  MMUOYNK  SMOU  HHHUMD  MALT  SCOTCH  WWSXY  MAnU  STAKES  2YO  M 
l%510 

1 322  CANADIAN  FANTASY  (10)  INF)  UJobhUon  9-0 — maun  4 

2 0SKMSBIKACIK(14)KMeAMWeB4) RBatr6a(B)3 

90  KANT Y OARER (13)  JBeny 8-0  ^JFtmabgX 


4 OH  WUIAH WALLACE (10) CMbtrSy  9-0  — AHactey  1 

TOP  FORM  TIPSt  Cm»iH.n  r»idK  8.Ka*aartCach«6 

BatMagr 4-7  Carwien Fanaay.  9-4  Kaiser  Kaerte,  9-1  MHamlE*liace.i2-l  HaMYOamm-  Anaamrt 


6-50  rnnmua  royals  north  south  chaucnoe  sbnns  handicap  sto  im  « 

I7M* 

1 32(295  NOSB  NO  BOUNDS  (0)  M Johrohm  8-7 .TWhnua* 

2 621633  CALL  ME  (1 5)  (D)  C Thornton  9-1 DMaKammA 

3 94003  OULF  OF  SIAM  (IB)  MmS  Hall  B-T AMaekagl 

4 4-22410  TSWDN(TO)Ak*e L PenuD 86 JTteteg2 

TOP  FORM  TVSr  Cal  MaS,  Guff  Of  Stan  7 

lMCalMe.  iMQs»OI3«am.7-2»to«aNnBdetirM.*-iTenan(n.  4 iimam 


7.20  BURNBAMK SUM STAUilmaSyda 22^02 
0-11H2  NORN  AHBAB  (16)  <W)J0-Nell  5-0-0 


1 . . 

2 £0-0603  SCHOOL  bFSCtSKCE  (13)0  NaiaD  5-6-5 

3 OOD-5  CORKY*  GIRL  (12)  R NcKeltar  4-9-0 

4 XMBTIBmNUIBS  (28)  (0)  W Storey  B-9-0 

TOP  rom  TWfc  North  Ante  0,70*1  Bbwa  6 


5 Oopp  (5)3 

— -V  HaMday  2 

D MoflaNbi  (7)  1 

■ (7)4 


4-9  Nanh  Ardw.  2-1  Tte  But*.  20-1  School  W Sbenca,  33-1  corky's  GUri. 


7.50  EVBONQTHKS FMLIHt"  HANDICAP 3Y0 BI  E3J131 

1 S54-C50  NAMSAMT  J80)H  MCKMIar  9-7 

2 004M1  LUCKY  REVEHOR  (1)  N Uaade  M 

3 000301  NKT1IML  KKY  C>3)  (CO)  0 Haydn  Jonas  8-7 

4 322*63  PATHAJE  (13)  NByCFOtl  84 

TOP  FORM  TBtSt  LacbyteamgaKi  Pattern  T 

4-4  Lucky  Revange,  7-*  Natural  Kay-  F-i  PaiJaw.  12-1  WrstnL 


8.20  EAQLE TAVERNS  TAM  PARKE  HAIDER  AUCTION  STAKES  XTO  81  C2,6<g 


000020  AIRAnSI  (t)  N HaMar  1-11  — 

3 JEFFREY  ANOTHEBB)  (23)  K McAbUto  8-7 
3 BAUAOOOLE  BJUAR  fIT)  M JalauNM  8-6 
3 KEEN  TO  PLEASE  (1 2}  OeoyiSmUhW 
305  HAMM  HARnOLD  (2)  U Uaade  8-0  — 

308  MY  4HBL  (12)  J Berry  B-0 
440(08  AI4EADAHA  (7}N  BjCfSd  7-12 


(7)»» 


Ba|aa  8.  itffrwy  AaeMimad  7 

1 7-4  BaHsdoale  Ba)aiL  B-(  Keen  To  Ptew.  M Jrtwy  AuoOiwrKL  5-1  Antarw.  12-1  My  art,  14-1 
Umsh  MangnW.  7 ranaam 


3.50  LDtN  MOTOR  DROOP  HMOT  HAMHCAP  Ua  31 G3JMR 
1 sasas  ASKW  (1  mm  (OF)  OH*ydo  JOHN  5-180 


003266  Tissue  OF  UNS  (13)N  JohasMB  3-0-7 
334503  DR  EDGAR  (9)  M Ddda  4-0-7  _ 

2535(2  LOUD  ADVOCATE  <B)  (CO)  DNoton  8-4-0 


400042  NORTHERN  MOTTO  (30)  W Stony  9-6-6 
DU 420-3  WARWICK (OST (22)  BUBdaggaR  4-7-10 
fidOOM  RAPID  MOVER (32) (CD) DNMan  B-7-10 


■ dTi  F*pl.  M -ICwf  Sudfl** 


TOP  KHMmPS:  Martbam  Malta  0,  Dr  Edstw  7,  Arim  0 

Bottegr  H-4  Lond  Advocate,  S-l  Nortiern  Note,  7-3  teem,  W Dr  Edgar,  5-1  Ttowe  01  Lnk  10-1 

Werwtcti  Men.  1&-1  R«4a  Mover,  25-t  Cwray  ftose  BnmwM 


• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — GOODWOOD:  3.45 
Norwegian  Bine,  3.45  Bold  Effort;  4.45  Marengo;  5.20  Silently. 
MARKET  RASEN:  6.40  George  Ashford.  6.40  Rare  Paddy;  7.40 
Cowboy  Dreams;  8.40  Fenwick's  Brother,  Fleet  Cadet. 
WINDSOR:  6.00  Fastini  Gold,  Still  Here;  7.00  Bold  Oriental, 
Doubly-H;  8.00  Classic  Pet.  HAMILTON:  8.20  Alisadara. 
NEWTON  ABBOT:  4.40  Jim  Valentine.  THERSK:  3^0  Venus 
Victorious;  5.30  Baileys  First,  5.30  Jenny’s  Charmer. 


Newton  Abbot  (N.H.)  runners  and  riders 


2JSS  Atwrpya  Hm#PV 
2,83  PaaM*  Pondhant 
JJO  WruaUindoh* 


PNESUmi  SCOBAilOlS  AIVOBLS 

OmHlMN  jntowM 

•BtOOWOCN  UBtondanllO-Q  - — • — — — - p_mfT1 

SAUCY  SOUL  WTyrwv 10;13  - ■ ~ Jfg  Rl^afiW 

ALWAYS  HAPPY  UW  «W jhNl 

SJJ^DytBJJBPlWwvniD-r  — 

OURAOVmTVWklUuWCnOOclOJ  — 


rt  EXPRESS  (139  J fax  5-W^I  • 
r rEWPkffY  (88>  p Halit*  9-tO-U 
i^Vu^.(te9-iO-«  - 

inA  V p^  *M  w . 

— ——  •-*>  m Manner  ft  k-10-' 

; (-KW 


JFO 
^APfikCa* 
.JFMNl 

■BuSSm 

M'nnj  — ■ — - ' 1 


Utt  TOTH  BIKTHOAV  NOWS  CHAW  te  11^^^ 

r DREAMS (16J  S Oa*c.^l'  . " O Uptaa 

wen  (i »» Bc>,,o,d 

408*1(59)  * Ala-rarf 


3826-53  KORWe  VALLEY  (*4)  U PgB  S-KW  

S P105-43  5TAFU!Ft>l8>LADYriO)(BF)J  Mo*™  5-10-7  — 


Bentos E*on* HaraMMdeai. 7-4 Nordic Vfilley. IM  Oul®  W Drams. l!-i  StaptotM Lady. 

Undo  ****** 


4 .05  RWTa*w«wcsMDJOCio(Yr«n^ 

1 02308-4  DMAIIHI3S (45) <KF) JFm9-tHI ■ — 

2 JS002-P  AJOYMAINi (06) U MMM  

jt  045314-  CASHFLOW  CS£@0  (68)  J Murkm  *-10-B 

4 (OVrt-2  MOWS  BEST  (I)PMgMn  9-10-7 

P95Snui  KN0M(T)Nf8J  Ran  9-10-0 


r«»W* 


(«) 


-TJI 
JJKa.amgh 
-JCJteY 


6 U3PWP  LACDffOBAS(44)nca»WS-1'W 

BMtbw  W Draaa  Ite.lMUnLMNMMlM  Cartttow  cm*  8-i  ANymma.  as-IUeta 

On*  


4.40  NEWTON  ABBOT  TOWN  BAY  HJUHNCAPCNA5B  2m  6Hl0BdeC6y46B 

M5ZvSMU8KOIMm(p)_OTP_H^7-1M  

IjCatety 


2 0FP-32S  ANOBB0T  (13)  PBowm  O-H-5 

8 122SP5-  SOHAfl.C2TB)J  Bn0 18-1M  -- 

4 IML623  IBBILIYffEMnA(1S)PRu*>ril#-10'l 


JN«(t 


3 Ffiti-W)  THE  IjORRYMAN  (24)  N MdCB*U  8-UW  -- 
6 JHVALBIT1M{15)((QDlMNfelO-lD-0  . 

g«bMiH  ArffiMat  U Uu*ttn.*i  HBntoyfldflte.B-l  BobNL  B-1JM  V»lBtthe,2S-in«almy^ 


5-1 0 PMOOUX  PMIT  NAIKNCAP  HURDLE  2m  11^ BUM 

, (L- COUNTRY  STAR  (115)  CBrnMat-IM  OJ***a* 

2 (B.3P-  COOLEYS VALVB(04>  Ura  SimamMWl  

i ROCA MUR*flt|44a(a« P ICCtS MW —*!£££'«- 

, BWTta  RE  MX  I1140J  4-l(-r  - - - .-TJmwpbfiWl 

■ ^:kU«HE CREEK  [13) (D)  Htty  Jdu  Pitliu  E-1^0  . RrtbBckdlffi 

0 (OSPftS-  PUSSY  STHEBT  BOV  (164)  Jfol*y5-1WI  . .11 

iMCsuwifSia'  VFMVaua  7-i  C6*» i V4»rf  °^r,5«tifci 


Bnaman 


Windsor  tonight 


6JOO  Aetpilttai 

630Ftam*VMey 

TJMMmHw 


i tOgA  I 


TJOHonumwit 

aooaemSMaga 

UfiCMUbrnty 


Sfi 

ItoAm-tkl 

Hpna  la  bnahtfa  altar  ban^a  i 

6.00  FBaanLYFLAlU  APPRENTICE  StUiNO  HAMMCAP  laa  B7yd>  K2JM 1 
1 
2 

3 

4 
3 
0 
7 

0 
0 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 
18 
10 

18  10D50Q  SWA  HOE  (2«  M Hnfllon-ElBi  3-5-0 

TOP  FORM  TIPS; TteaaO.IJNbKaanrF.AcvHtelO 

Banter  &-1  Lme  Kaany.7-1  Ctartbn  Imo.  Acquoal.  10-1  TalMitb  Belle.  iS-i  Tauten.  Ortttem.  Return  To 
Samara.  Brighton.  18 


600  ARCH  ENOIY  (00)  Mm  K Gaorge  8-8-10 P Dm  7 

009501  CHAIB.TQN  BM>  (32)  (O)  R Hodgas  V9-B DSaR(5)« 

2004100  OKV  CHAFMEB (100) (C)RBuddar  7-0-6 .0Cnwted(G)12 

IF014SDISrURN7OBIBaifF0ff(iO>(D)JBrBdto74-9-t  CLowtbtrlB 

040060  FASTIH SOU) muitoher «-(M JIBririand  13* 

05MW)  ACQUITTAL (10) (BF)  A Streeter  4-B-4 GHaml* 

28S5D-0  FLAR LADY (198) {D)WTun*r S-9-3  RCarir  Oaw*thar(B) 

9 

00-2000  QUESI  OP  SHANNON  (B)  A Carroll  B-9-3 R Mndhohm  10* 

000050  TAUTER  (7)  PBvgay<Hi*-iM] J Baaley  (8)2+ 

30310)  BAD  NEWS  (21)  J Bradley  4-8-13 — J0)Mte(B)3 

01DS0  (NSUM  (22)  (S)  Jame  Ponton  7-6-12  TFMd14+ 

263*04  TALUHJUI BELLE (14) N Uttmnden  5-8-11 .DmMO’NaHI? 

0-03544  LTITLE KB8IY (IQ) U FothBfWOlt-GOdlfiy 3-6-6 JHrannhll* 

0-01040  ELITE RA0M(21)(D)N  Tmkler  4-8-8 T SMdaE  IE 

0603*0  bALPARB  [*•)  N Cakaghaa  3-8-8 J Grtabad  10 

404000  CHHFWLADV(16)J  Bradley  4-8-7 A MoCmtby  1 

D3000U  ULAC  RAIN  (9)  (O)  R Strongs  4-4-? .„C  SmahteB 

J Fowto  (3)  6* 


6.30  AKRADA  COSTS  LESS  MAID  EH  STAKES  Im  21  C3.81 2 

0 ATHENIAN  AlUANCS  (34)  JBradtoy  >'-0-2 C LowfltefT)  3 

naoiHDIAN  WOLF  (El)  BLtemflyn  5-6-12 -BWe** 

MONTH naiCE B Harwood  3-6-lT  J0uiwn12 


1 

2 

3 

4 
B 
0 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

13 
12 

14 
18 


OH)  HOMME  MOUNT AHS<24)  H Candy  3-6-T2 
b-l  SAWA-tD(14)  J GosdW  3-8-12 


.JlMdtt 


00-00  SUITOR  (43)  VT  Jams  3-8-12 

4 UPFEH  GALLERY  (00)  PCItappla-Hyain  4-6-12  

450  VESENAff (26) P Hand 5-5-12 (IHh>d7 

0 WHAT  ARMS  (SOB  Hanbory  5-8-12 .G  Fantkmr  (7)  M 

SO  COH  SHO  NO  (El)  I Baking  5-8-7 Jtartk  Dwy«r(B)  13 

« n A77I IWW (H)  D Q-Biten 3-B-7 OtedwoRIO 

49-4SD  FLAME  VALLEY  (31)  M Skaite  5-8-7 DHantemO 

0-0  FOMIAN  DAWN  (93)0  Chappell  8-8-T ..TSpraka  t 

0-0  QUEENS  FANCY  (10)  S Dow  3-8-7 ... JFEgaall 

TURKOIC  WHEEL  H Ceck  3-6-7 WRymS 


TOP  FORM  TVS: 


Yatef  10,1k 


1 0,BppertSa8ary7 


1-1  Rama  Vale*.  H-4Turr*rtfl«*hee4.6-UI«»rGallBrj.1(i-t  Uumra  MounUlnS,  Varidl&ri.  14-1 
Sam -to.  Bu*nr.  Monte  Fate.  15  tmmra 


7.00  EBF  NORTH  SEA  HEDUM  AUCTION  MAIDEN  STAIU3  2Y0  BT  Cx^OS 

02304  BOLD  ORIENTAL  (8)  N Caltaghan  9-0 PatEddary  14k 

65  BNOAOOATK  n.VEN(40)  (BF)  W JanrtE  9-0  JIMnHteH  10 

50  BSOUGHTOffS  ERBOB  (24)  IT  MlBSon  9-0 ThreaSO 


1 

* 

3 

4 
3 
■ 
r 
a 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
IB 
IT 
19 
19 
U 
51 


0 OtARMGNG  TOAST  (TO)  RHasiwnM) Dm  OHaM  (3)  1 1 

DO  DOUBLY-H  (14)  U BeG  9-0 Q tenflam  (7)  B*. 

DOROVWAnVBnUIC  (24)  B Meelun  8H) JFtell 

um£PHOaRE8Gr  Jones  9-0 -_BPartMnr 

633  MARSAD  (24)  C Renstoed  9-0  JHOM17 

MBLLWOOD  U TwnpkW  9-0 PHfibbMtMS 

HUHKMT  Thomson  Jams  B-0 ... J Retd  IB 

•irOStmSPMakinM SSmdersS 

0 PB8AP(25)BUMtan»-0 BDavki4 


64  SHUWA1KH  (3)  FI  Hannan  9-0 


..MHMS13 

S Drown.  (1)  e 

l WMbewlb  2 
_Q  Wad  10 
■ 10 


SILVER  SECRET  M Haaten-BM  9-6 

5 FIPCHAHUEfUJJJMklna Ml  .... 

0 BMA  (98)  R Bos*  5-0 

KAUBUT  W Jarvia  B-fl T 

00  LUCY  OF  ARABIA  (24)  J Sheehan  B-9 AHan1*21 

a MARA RM5I (24) I BaKbnp 8-0  . — — Hmtka Dwyer (3) IB 

6 POKER  PIMCBS  (10)  II  Bel  8-0 W Ryan  12 

DO  nOTHnFKLDQUEBl  (1ft)D  McCci|rt8-9 C Butter  22 

55  SCARLET  LAKE  (17)  D Loner  8-8 PBkCNM(3)1 

TOP  FIMR  TB>Si  Del  Rhar  SL  teread  7,  Searirt  Late  0 

Battbigi 4-1  Maraad.  9-2  Mara  Rhei.0-1  EkM OtUtmal. Sc«rtM Uka. B-i  ShuwafUi. ID-1  KatrmaL  ia-1 
MianUn.  Mtoeoua.  VtPChaitta.  22  n— art 


7.30  AMERAOA  NEOS  HAS  CNALLBBGE' HANDICAP  IntXf  ISSyds  ES,r»2 

1 301S34-  W1LDRTTA (291) W Mill  4-9-10  JRaMB 

1 00-4101  MOWMENT  (IX)  (OJking  4-9-7 PMEridartS 

3 39-0026  SUPREME  STAR  (Itq  (CO)  PHodget  54-3 n*MO<NaM(3)7 

4 422  TART(1B)JFanBham  3-9-2 Oltettaml 

5 000403  TN  AMO (19)  RAkehetfil 4-3-1 TOnhaiS 


3D0  H09U  LORD  (40)  RBuddet  3-9-0 

5050-63  MOUNTAIN  DREAM  (10)  L Cumam  34-11 


..JBntnelXI 
— H HMa4 
. — RDoffa  fth*’ 
10* 


000212  DLYfUBnorOKOfM Ryan 4-8-7 

9 41HM  HKWOflTOM  FORMULA  (10)  W Munon  6-7-1D 

10  ms  PARROTS  WLL  (30)  U Tomptam  3-7-1D Jl  Hear*  <3)9 

TOP  FORM  npse  TMt*  B,  Mamatmd  7,  Saprenw  Star  0 

Mtig  r-z  Momaner*.  s-r  Tart.  EDy  ReetooL  6-1  Ta  amo.  7-1  Mnuntarn  Dream.  8-1  VM  fUa.  1<M 
BtoeoteB  Fonaata,  Suorerne  Stet.  tOnmett 


8.00  IPS  A OAS  HAMMCAP  STCLB3S 

i (10)  (D)Bttaibtiry  4-10-0 V*  Rm,4 

“TB  (T3)  CD)  UIM  flay  RaDaway  5-6-0 TOdtal 

l(9l(D)CBF)E«iael«  4-9-10 TSpndutX 

J36S1S-  PALXY  PHHKM  (3*0)  [COJ  U Usher  KW14 R BrWmd  (7)  7 

2MHB  JUST LAOY (44) (D)wnirtier  3-3-6 JISwmaay(7)11 

430IH4  OONESAVAae(10)mnnNNuKal8Hh£ .JlCwtemeS 

300251  THENBimm BOY (10) (D) k«Si  J CraiO 6-0-11 J Lama  10 

KHB5S  SCORED  ADAM  (0)0)  MHaaloiv-Qia  9-8-HJ ._Anandi  Saratert  (S) 


IK6000  LA  Bail  DONBHMK(M)SK<ihto  4-8-8 

D33«4  sUPOKAO  (1*1(0)  JBriooer  4-5-1  

000050  CLASSIC  PCT  (17)  m GHorpen  *4-12  — - 


B Doyle  6 

JOnhatl 


■ M 


TOP  KMM  TEJft  Cau  Sairega  8.  Scored  Agada  T,  The  batik*  Bey  6 

Battag:  11-4  Goea  Savage,  5-1  The  insnuae  Boy.  0-1  tapowig  Tine.  7-1  Malibu  Man.  M SudmIba.  10-i 

Scored  kutlft.  Uabalnie.  11  rwoat 


8.30  soum  nwt  hauxn  stakes  s to  i m aryda  cajao 

ATOMIC  SHHLLC  Wall  M 


62-220  CIYE.UBMITY  (46)  CLflwi?  9-0  .. 

G Bragg  EM) 

k I BakOng WJ 
t (5)  C Balding  8C  __ 
CREST  CHutpoM  , 

STARINIOO  B Llemayr  8-0 

TAM  NonCKO  Harwood  9-0 


lOVeN(E)16 

Pat  Eddery  10 

— MW*  1* 

■ Dwyer  (S)  It 


JBWWmwlS 

_FM( Eddery# 

-VSbataryi 

-ACtet  2 


6 THE POLYMMII  (40)  H Candy  3-6 
0 THURST ASTON  (B)  J Gndan  94i 


0 CALANDMLLA (S) Q Bstafino 8-9 
0-  DARK TNIimi (442)  Mrs  JGecU 5-0 

POUSMmtmmUTeatUmM 

30  PRB5S  ON  WCKY  (0)  W Miir  84 


J*v*» 
_CROnar3 
-BThwimaalB 
.A  Mrflaai  14 
-Three  A 
.PRuUmoJ 


RAPID  RCTAEAT  £ Ointoo  B-9 

I II  Ryae  8-9 


JH17 

W Ryan  11 

A MoCartby  (T)  B 


TOP  FWRI  TWa  CHlioty  «,  Tie  PaWNi  T 

BaBtogi5-2CMlLlKrtY,4'i  DarHwgiie.  *-i  The  Patyman.  7-1  Grand  hfcotai.  10-1  RaoW  Rotriwt.  1<-i 
Out.  Truffle.  Taka  Notts,  Thiirataafiw.  18i 


• Trainer  Andy  Tumell  will  use  Norman  Williamson 
whenever  the  jockey  is  available  during  the  1996-97  National 
Hunt  season.  Williamson  recently  quit  his  jobas  stable  jockey 
to  Kirn  Bailey,  who  supplied  him  with  his  Gold 
Cup/Champion  Hurdle  double  on  Master  Oats  and 
Airierbrook  last  year. 


Market  Rasen  (N.H.)  tonight 


8.109 
DAO  Flm  From  Ham* 
r.lOSaiafawr 


7.40  Kamel 
B.10  RlraeslS  Bay 
8^10  Field  or  V talon 


Qateg:  flood  ta  flHa  (gaud  4i  ptaaar).  * Ornate*  kiekan. 

6.10  PRDHBaFLACBIBrrs  AMATEURS'  NOVICE  ITCAF  HURDLE  2m  1l110ydlG2,1 10 

1 20354-1  SILVER  SLEEVE  (7)  M Hammond  4-12-0  _ . . C Oonaar  (3)  * 

I 6L26-G3  ffl« MON (XI) U Bratov *-!’-»  JUVMeft} 

3 ao<5-F  POPUN |31) JW»rtor> 5-1 1-11  --  - RTtamtaa(7) 

4 250D3P-  TONY'S  MtST  (1 1 0)  J Brad  toy  9-11-0  ..  Jl  H O&aar  |T) 

g 6PPF-PP  QUIXALL  CROSSGTT (21]  E Ca’iw  H-ll-5 MH  HangManlS) 

0 LiDflO-D-  NOTED  STRAW  (124)11  BasstHI  6-H-O  „..IBaaKHRarta|T) 

7 D004W-AVMLROILE (4«3) CJonea 6-10-H  MkH0teiaE(7) 

8 OTF50-PU  ARROQAHT BOY (21) S Clark 7-KH)  JdBB*or>(B) 

BeUtew  5-4  Sliver  Sune.  3-1  Poghn.  9-4  irw  Uon.  5-1  Tony's  UtsL  tt-1  Au»H  EfiXe.  »-1  itated  So  am. 
25-1  Vrogari  Boy  8nawrera 

6.40  UNtm  FMaBLYSEUlM  HANDICAP  HURDLCte  51 110yd*  Cl .876 

1 WlffllP-  FIVE  FROM  NOME  (290)  11  Pipe  8-11-10 XNaris 

2 43POP-oaBORCCA0HRNn(21)KMargul8-tr-8  A S S-bh  * 

3 5131^4  YACHT  CLUB  (16)  J Eyre  14-10-11 —JDPaat* 

4 013600-  TNARSD(B3)(C)WSmh  11-18-10  _STaytev(5) 

b 0554 1C- HBTHOY  (434)  (O  Mm  Mlkllrgaii  6-10-4 ACaMo) 

« 444E6-  LAMBSOR (44) JPaaroa 9-1C-3  CUmaMllw 

7 3FDO-33  WMSILRIG QIPSY  (37) H CMwer  11-10-1  . JaapdOber 

6 2053-00  LOFTY  DEED  (16)  W Mu*30n  6-10-0  LHnWy* 

0 1/6*40-0  JOLTS OREAT (31)  M Rvan8-10-O  — — J Ryaa  * 

10  OBMHO-  RARE  ftADDY  (70)  8 Ro#n"!4  7-180 * 

11  W*PP-  CATION  LADY  (92R)  R Craggs  5-10-0 -OUa(3) 

gattten  j-1  Five  From  Heme.  5-1  Yacht  Oub.  NtusUng  Gmey.  5-1  Gange  AsMord.  Loiw  Deed.  9-1 
nareto.  Umtrecn.  in  JoraGmei 11  nrew 

7.1 0 GRAHAK  ULS  NOVWI  CHASE  2b  4R  Ca,T93 

1 LKNO-Oi  SASSWauiQIB) P Keltewav 6-11-6 JMebnaen* 

2 PP-48P2  HnAL(1J)H  Manners  7-11-0 MrACtortei  Jame 

3 OQIWO-  MROBENTALdSajMreVAcontoyfr-ll-O -DBynre 

4 6- <3HEDI(3TI)M  Muggprldge 5-tD-lD  — CUaareiyw 

Bettegi  4-7  Saashw.  7-1  HteaL  8-1  Mr  Oriental.  14-1  Gn«)i 4naMr» 

7.40  FASINIT  FWH  JUVENOK  HIIMDUI  «T0  am  If  HOgde  ca.746 

1 COWBOY  DREAMS M TomWon*  10-12 ...KOaMj(3)* 

2 KEM90F  M Hammond  10-12 -ROanEly 

3 KUlMESSAN-TOBOIJCamO-ll FLMtqifD 

4 LRIYSK1  Mr* A teiltoana  1tM2  JftMMa(3) 

0 RECALL  TO  MIND  USowby  ID-12  jD  Porter  [3) 

0 ANOTHER OUAHTEH5  Moods  19-7  PNMa 

7 HONECOOKNFM  Pipe  10-7 CBWJ* 

8 HONTHERN  FALCON  MW  Easiwbt  10-7  . MrH  WBaoo 

BaMbHF  9-4  Anotlar  Quarter.  5-2  Horne  CookM  . 4-1  KcmnL  5-1  Cowboy  Dreams,  5-1  northern  Faican. 
25-1  Killmaasan-Tcian.  naan  Ta  Mmg  B n— r» 

8.1 0 LILES  RACffiC  HANOKAP  CHAU  2m  41 OM10 

1 5/P123-1  BHOSSBJ BAY (31) (O Mrs M Rewbiy 8-12-0  PM*a» 

2 P.-5BL1-  YAAKUM(171)(CO)5MlleweH7-n-a  _ — — ROanUy 

8 0500V/-  WAKE  UP  LUV  (706)  (0)8  Wtagrtwe  I VI 1-6 JHy«h 

4 3*14-60  DRUMSTICK  (31)  flO>  CD)  K Bailey  10-1VS J BaBea 

8 030-SJ1  MAQCaretfflEDt  (11)  (D)J0r«nm  9-10-7 RMreaan 

0 04P33-4  CHKULAT10N (15) (C)DUrCain  Ht-10-0 BHanfcre 

Baattegi  8-1  RumpL  Bay.  J-gMaggcu  Gtaan.  4-1  TMiaim,  5-1  DrumaMk.  15-1  Wake  ItoLiw  B n— w 

8.40  WOGRTUFTCR  MAOBI  HURDLE  tel  I1 1 lOyda  C2^30 

1 0-  BAHQMLNH (152)  JL  Hama 6-11-1 DQaffagbar 

2 liSWPa^  COURT  JESTHI (474) M Ryan  S-li-C Jl^ea 

3 130-0  PQIWaCK’S BROTHNR (IS) J Etm 8-11-4  ,...OPaat»* 

4 FWLOOFWSIONUrsASw<nOena*-I1-2 l3qM*a(3) 

B 4 FUST  CADET  (7)  U Pipe  5-1W — CMilUl  * 

0 J34F-2  SEA  GOO  (31)  U Cftapnaa  5-11-ff  ... WWartkaaM" 

7 5/a»-  S1LVERDALE  LAO  (180)  K Hogg  5-11-2  _ 5 Wynne 

0 F WOOWB9E{31)  B Wend  to  lob  6-1 V-S -..OByrea 

g OTTAVIO  FARMESS  A Hide  4-UM3  PWd* 

10  W)  DUSWLEET  BOY  IM)  Ut»s  M MUUgan  4-10-13  . Jt  Thomloa 

11  DP,1- HUnatt. BELL (512) RWaodhoua# 5-10-11 _,J>*vte 

12  5CALLYMU.  * Hogg  6-18-11 — * Fearer 

13  l FOflOOTTBI  EMPRESS  (S7)  6 KrtUhwII  4-10-6  Hjohtym 

14  LITTLE RHHVMOM Hammond 4-iD-e ...RGjnBty 

Battkw  IV-t  fleer  Cadet.  7-7  Fdrgoaeo  Etearesa.  4-1  Sea  Cod.  6-T  Liffle  Redwing.  FreU  01  Verah.8-1 
Cmawo  Far  mo®,  28-1  C«jnJeaiet.5rhreiflate  uki  14  p''  " 


Results 


GOODWOOD 

2.15  (7IR  1,  GREEN  BARRIES,  Ft  Mills 
(10-1  J:  2.  Dandnu  Impga  {6-1  lav);8,Mtea 
Rhrterw  171—71:  4,  Uw— wRiMmI  Low* 
{JO-1)  18  ran.  3.  IS.  tM  Jc,hnemni  Tom 
E9.0&  E2.50.  tl-70.  £.’.»■  Dual  F:  C»J0 
Trio  C101-30.  CEF-  Cbl  5l.Tricaat  E62a.J8. 
2^46  (im  Sf*  1.  FAHIM.  R Hills  15-1 1a*>: 
2,  Murhob  {33- 1 ):  8,  Croren  Coot*  **-!] 1. 1* 
ran.  *.  nk,  IA  8te*art1  Tola  T4  1ft  £2. DO. 
ElO  00.12-30.  Dual  F:C1ia  30.  Tno  E131  rD. 
CSF  E68.08  Trlcasi-  £299.21. 

2JH)  (lm  40i  1.  SALMON  LADDER,  J 
Quinn  F-l  lav).  2,  NBdnteht  tegang  15-Hj 
S,  Bottor  Otter  |5-1).  9 ran.  IE.  l g»  Colei 
Tore-  Ca  OO.f1iO.CJ  30. CT  CC  OualF  ».» 
T no-  C1D  50  CSF  C19  60  TncaaC  C77.7B 
UO  (50:  1.  canaiiac  LAKE.  J RMd 
(6-11;  S,  Cocnwnka  (10-1).  L D9*p  FV 
(11-21.  Ii-i0iav  Tipsy  Creek.  7 ran. 
Nh.  IK  IP  Chappie-Hyaml  Tow  E6JIO:  W.80. 
ESJHLDualF  £36  70  CSF:LS2.49 
M.9&  (7ft  1,  DICKIE  BUB).  Pal  Eddery 
17-21:  2,  lirauW  12— i |nWa»);  3,  P»*Wte 
Falcon  IB-1  ml-lavj.  6 ran.  1*.  3k.  lR  Hen- 
hen]  Tors'  £3  50:  Cl  40.  CI-?0.  £>«*'  F:  C5.« 
CBF'EIOlSS. 

SjOO  (HI):  1.  CLAN  CTOKF,  T Quinn  \9-» 
SooHNV  tt-U*  WWW 
m (0-iy.  9 ran.  if.  i U AmMdr  Tola: 
S2J0:  £1  40.  (UO,  C2J0-  Dual  F £5 J».  Trio 
£2  BO  C 5f ; Clft09.Tncast  £5054 
Us  m i,  HAMA  AL  WASAINAAT, 
Dane  07WH  (TM  Wi:  2.  75ter  |3-J»;  3» 
HinlaB  Rock  I2&-1).  10  ran.  U.  nk.  (E 
Dunlop)  Tow  KL20;  £1^0.  £1  -80.  C7 JX  Dual 
F-C3.B0.Trio  CB2.10  Cfir-CIOJE.NmEon*- 
lar  JACKPOrttmOSSOa 

QUADPwncsaoo  PLAcapoTtczn7.3a 

THIRSK 

JLOO  (84V  1,  BEHZOE.  J Fortune  (11-10 
lav);  2,  Kira  19-11;  3,  CtMcky  Cha^m 
15-1).  9 ran  IS.  nk  i Ur  a J Ranvsden)  Tom 
£ 2jCO:  £1.10.  £2.80,  El  JO  Dual  F:  Cm  60 
Trio:  £34.00.  CSF-  CilOB  TricaSL  £37.w 
2,30  (Mfk  1,  BOLD  AFRICAN,  A Cumene 
(5-IV.  K.  Uiiter  Praourc  1 13-21. 3,  Swte* 
e«eN  (7—ir.  0 'an.  1.  V.  IP  Eminal  ToW 
CGCia  C1  AO.  n.«.  El  JO.  Dual  F:  C16.40. 
Trie  (£030  CSF.  £84«L  Trieoar  C=ia27. 
3_Oo  [In 4f)l  1, TRILBY,  A Cultune  (5-2 
mnavr.  2,  terirk  I2&-1):  3.  AEtltwa  14-1).  9 
ran.  Hd.  4.  IP  Cole)  Tow.  £350;  £1.20.  £3  00. 
C2.00.  Dual  F-  £16.90.  Trio  £11.70,  CSF: 
E44.95.  TrkaBi  n86.l6- 
3JO  [imk  1,  ROYAL  RESULT,  M Fenton 
11-5  lavl.  2.  Wreteh  Ona  1 100-1  j:  3, 
Afewyih  (4—11  7 ran.  X.  5.  (M  Stouie)  Tow: 
£130  Clio  C5  80  Dual  F-  d5 10  CSF- 
fir  ir  MR  Hilt  Home  Teacher. 

JLOS  17*  1.  DASHING  ROCKS  YULE,  J 


Fortune  (3-1  jM-Ibv).  l,- — ■ — 

(9-21.3. Pirate’s OW |6-11  10 ran  Shhd.V. 
|U  Channnni  Tote  £4  2ft  £1  40  Cl .90  C3  90 
Dual F £11.20. Tno  C31JO  CSF  C1B06 
L3S  (Tty  1,  LUCKY  RBVSMU5L  Claire 
Angell  |5-2  tevi:  2,  Onol  Lea  Stey  H6-1I. 
2,  Wnbl  1 9-21  & ran.  15.  nk.  (M  Mondel 
TWO-  C3-40.  11.50.  LS  10  Cl  30  Dual  F 
£26.40  CSF-  £3M?  Tncast  £161.07. 
QUADPOTiC7.BO.  PLACEPOTi  £20  70 

BANGOR 

3.10:  1,  FHOEHOLV  BRCAME.  T Eley 
(50-1 1:  2.  Four  Waddnga  (8-5  rnv):  3, 
Oafcnnral  PrinooMi  (66-1)  S ran.  6.  3JS  (P 
Dalton)  TWe-  C654D;  £7  90.  £1.10.  C2.50 
Duel  F:  £35.  IQ  Trio.  £85  30.  CSF  HtM  35. 
L4lk  1,  STICKY  HOMEY,  D BiKJgwaler 
(8-13  lav):  2,  Phwneo  (6-i):  3,  Sorataa 
View  (4-1).  4 ran  4 a (M  Plgel  Tow  E1DO. 
DuelF:C?60  CSF- £4  37.  nh  Prtesthin. 

4.1  Ek  1.  PETER  MON  AMY,  D Wabh  (4-S 
lav);  2,  GeouiYB  Se»BO  1. 3,  Potgiwifed 

(4-ij.  5 ran.  3L  diet  (M  Pipei  Trie:  Ci.GO; 
Cl  30.  £1.30.  Dual  F:  £230.  CSF.  £3.13.  hlR- 
Culrahi 

L4&  1,  DUUHOKD  CUT,  D Bridgwater 
(4-1):  3,  Daodafl  Dm*  (4-1);  a,  FH 
Crank  (9-2)  2-1  lav  Blue  Ha  von.  7 ran.  3.  IK 
(M  Pipe!  Tote.  C4.60T  £2.  TO.  CL6C  Dual  F 

cefo  csf:  cia.« 

L2(h  1.  POND  HOUSE,  0 Bridgwater 
(13-2);  2.  AMTS  Rato  (11-2);  3,  FmN 
naaUiar  (6-a  fawi.  7 ran  3S.  IK  (M  Pipe)  T 
£5.90:  E2JSO,  E2.ia  DF:  £1030.  CSF  £37  41. 
S-KX  1,  LANCER,  W Maraton  (11-21,  3, 
WI'III’I  BMaar  (2-7  IhL  3,  Sevan  Vtob 
(S3-1 L B na  Hd,  drSL  {R  Juekesl  T«fl;  C3M 
£1.10.  El.10.  Cfi.10.Dual  F:  £2.40.  CSF1  £742. 
QUADPOTb  £9.70  PLACEPOTt  C1Q7a 
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10  SPORTS  NEWS 


OLYMPIC  GAMES 


Christie  left  with 
no  run  after  baton 
is  dropped  again 


-3a  jl** **.*, 

The  Guardian  Saturday  August  31996 


Athletics 


Stephen  Bieriey 


Linford  Christie's 

hapless  Games  ended 
yesterday  without  him 
taking  the  track.  It 
was  another  crushing  blow  to 
the  British  team  as  the  4x100 
metres  squad  dropped  the 
baton  In  the  first  round  In  sad 
reprise  of  the  European 
championships  in  Helsinki 
two  years  ago.  So  certain 
were  Britain  of  qualifying 
that  Christie  was  not  even 
due  to  run  the  anchor  leg 
until  later  rounds. 

The  baton  fell  between  two 
Darrens.  Tony  Jarre tt,  the 
lead-off  man.  had  conveyed  it 
safely  to  Bra ith waite  but 
Campbell  on  the  third  1% 
never  got  it  Braithwaite  was 
also  Involved  in  the  fiasco  in 
1994.  The  squad  might  be  ad- 
vised to  start  practising  now 
for  Sydney. 

That  will  not  console  Chris- 
tie. who  has  signalled  that 
this  really  is  his  last  interna- 
tional season  and  had  himself 
fouled  up  in  the  100m  final  be- 
fore going  out  in  the  second 
round  of  the  200m. 

Jarrett  said:  "We  practised 
plenty  of  times  but  these  sort 
of  accidents  happen  in  the 
relay.  It  would  have  been  nice 
to  get  something  for  Linford." 
Braithwaite  admitted:  “It 
sums  up  the  whole  Olympics 
for  us." 

It  is  now  up  to  Kelly  Holmes 
and  Steve  Backley  to  attempt 
to  lift  Britain’s  sagging , 
morale  in  the  Olympic  sta- 
dium this  afternoon  with j 
medals  in  the  women's  1500m 
and  the  men's  javelin.  ! 


When  Holmes  revealed  thig 
week  that  her  injury,  picked 
up  before  the  Games,  was  a 
Pgrrifog  fracture  above  the 
iHi  ankle  there  seemed  only 
small  hope  of  her  reaching 
the  final,  never  mind  being  in 
contention  for  a medaL  But 
strange  things  had  already 
begun  to  happen:  Mozam- 
bique’s Maria  Mutola,  who 
pipped  Holmes  for  bronze  in 
the  800m,  had  dropped  out 
with  an  illness;  and  she  was 
followed  by  Ireland's  Sonia 
O'Sullivan,  the  pre-Olympic 
favourite,  who  ran  but  was 
clearly  unwell 

Then  in  the  first  semi-final 
the  Olympic  and  world  cham- 1 
pkm  Hassiba  Boulmerka  of 
Algeria  fell  and  failed  to  make 
the  final.  Holmes  won  the 
following  semi-final,  in  the 
faster  thru*  of  4min  05.88sec, 

and  suddenly  her  chances  of  a 
medal  seemed  realistic  again. 

Holmes  took  the  1500m  sil- 
ver behind  Boulmerka  at  the 
world  championships  in 
Gothenburg  last  year  and  will 
perhaps  take  heart  from  the 
knowledge  that  Peter  Elliott 
who  like  Holmes  needed  pain- 
killing injections,  finished 
second  in  the  men's  1500m  in 
SeouL 

Whether  an  athlete  should 
take  such  a risk  is  debatable. 
Elliott  did  himself  long-term 
damage;  Holmes  has  been  ad- 
vised not  to  run  but  has  cho- 
sen to  ignore  the  advice. 

Her  main  opposition  seems 
likely  to  come  from  the  Rus- 
sian Svetlana  Masterkova. 
the  surprise  winner  of  the 
800m  here  when  Holmes  fin- 
ished fourth. 

Tatyana  Kazankina  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  com- 
pleted this  double  in  Montreal 
20  years  ago  and  Masterkova 
has  the  kick  finish  to  emulate 


her.  although  presumably 
someone  will  try  to  push  the 
pace  before  the  final  lap.  Ga- 
briela  Szabo.  the  20-year-old 
Romanian,  is  improving  all 
the  time  and  may  be  the  best 
bet  for  gold. 

Backley  almost  foiled  to 
make  it  to  Atlanta  because  of 
injury  but  his  coach  John 
Trower  said  yesterday  that 
the  former  world-record 
holder  and  bronze-medal  win- 
ner in  Barcelona  was  "fit, 
well  and  raring  to  go".  He 
qualified  with  bis  first  throw, 
of  84.14m,  then  warned:  "It 
will  be  an  awesome  competi- 
tion — no  place  for  faint 
hearts  or  weak  bodies.  It  will 
take  88  metres  to  get  among 
the  medals  but  I don't  nor- 
mally leave  major  champion- 
ships without  a medal  and  I 
don't  expect  to  do  so  here.” 

Mick  Hill  scraped  into  the 
final  dozen  with  80.48m.  The 
overwhelming  favourite  is 
the  world-record  holder, 
world  and  Olympic  champion 
Jan  Zelezny  of  the  Czech 
Republic.  He  qualified  in 
second  place  with  86.52m,  also 
on  his  first  throw.  The  Greek 
Kostas  Gatsioudis  threw 
87.12m. 

Marie-Jose  Perec’s  200m- 
400m  double  on  Thursday  was 
every  bit  as  noteworthy  as 
Michael  Johnson's  but  being 
French  and  a woman  meant 
her  achievement  was  largely 
underplayed. 

Valerie  Brisco-Hooks,  the 
first  woman  to  achieve  this 
double  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympics,  received  the  full 
American  heroine  treatment 
at  the  time,  although  Corpo- 
rate America  was  only  mar- 
ginally involved  in  track  and 
field  12  years  ago  and  she  was 
for  from  a media  darling. 
Perec  is  certainly  that 


-■ncorn13 
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Spearhead  . . . Steve  Backley,  qnalifyingyesterday,  leads  Britain’s  final  quest  for  medals  in  the  Olympic  stadium  today 


MICHAEL  STEHLE 


Hammer  throwers’  debt  to  Reilly’s  reckoning 


Barry  Fantoni  meets  the  army  captain 
who  built  the  first  concrete  circle  in  1 943 


Hammer  and  tongs  . . . Reidy  practises  his  art  in  Sussex 


DURING  the  summer  of 
1943.  a herd  of  cows 
grazing  in  a field  near 
the  Sussex  town  of  Walberton 
had  more  to  worry  about  than 
BSE.  A 161b  solid  iron  athletic 
hammer  thrown  by  Captain 
Charles  Reidy.  an  Irish  rugby 
international,  posed  more  of  a 
threat  to  life  and  limb. 

Left  lor  dead  himself  six 
months  earlier  in  a slit  trench 
in  Tunisia,  the  31-year-old 
Reidy  was  using  hammer 
throwing  to  put  some 
strength  back  into  his  broken 
6ft  5 in  frame.  He  would  spend 
two  or  three  hours  each  day 


rebuilding  his  upper  body, 
arm  and  leg  muscles  as  well 
as  regaining  his  confidence, 
after  a doctor  had  told  him 
that  he  would  be  fit  only  for 
basket-weaving  and  too  much 
exercise  would  kill  him. 

But  there  was  a snag.  To  be 
of  much  value,  his  routine 
needed  to  be'  consistent  but 
the  weather  that  summer  was 
poor.  After  a sudden  down- 
pour the  former’s  field,  like 
an  athletic  field,  would 
quickly  become  a sheet  of 
mud.  Cold  mornings  left  a 
hard  frost  and  when  winter 
arrived  there  was  snow  and 


ice  to  contend  with.  For 
Reidy,  the  weather  was  prov- 
ing an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  his  programme  of 
self-improvement  Something 
had  to  be  done. 

To  throw  a hammer  the 
body  must  be  straight  as  a 
post  and  each  of  the  four  180- 
degree  turns  must  accelerate 
smoothly  across  a Seven-foot 
circle  before  the  hammer  is 
released.  That~cannot  be  done 
on  mud,  ice  or  even  what  was 
then  the  standard  surface,  a 
spread  of  loose  cinders. 

To  stop  themselves  spin- 
ning out  of  control,  hammer 
and  discus  throwers  and  shot 
putters  wore  spiked  shoes. 
But  so  the  spikes  did  not  dig 
too  deep  into  the  cinders,  the 
athlete,  who  would  weigh 


anything  from  15  to  IS  stone, 
was  forced  , to  adopt  a skip- 
ping motion  that  frequently 
left  him  off  balance  at  the 
point  of  release. 

Reidy’s  solution  was  to  find 
an  all-weather  material  .to 
replace  grass  and  cinders. 
Having  spent  a year  in  the 
building  trade,  the  answer 
was  self-evident  He  asked  the 
farmer’s  permission,  bought  a 
bag  of  cement  and  made  the 
first  hammer  circle. 

Reidy  admits  it  took  a while 
to  find  the  right  combination 
of  footwear  and  cement  mix. 
His  final  result  is  what  ham- 
mer throwers  the  world  over 
use  today;  a rubber-soled  gym 
shoe  against  a slightly  porous 
surface.  The  effect  that  these 
two  innovations  had  on  the 


distance  thrown  was  immedi- 
ate and  long-held  records 
quickly  crumbled.  But  for 
Reidy,  the  cement  circle  was 
no  more  than  an  invention  to 
ease  his  own  circumstances, 
"something  for  me  and  the 
cows”. 

It  was  not  until  he  re- 
enlisted  in  the  Royal  Army 
Education  Corps,  in  1948;  that 
his  circle  BOtatte'gehefaBy 
available.  With  the  greater 
distances  now  thrown  — the 
world  record  had  increased 

by  roughly  100  feet  — the 
event  gained  worldwide  popu- 
larity. Until  then,  hammer 
throwing  had  been  mainly  a 
province  of  Irish  and  Irish- 
Americans  sportsmen. 

In  1952,  the  influential  j 
Association  of  Hammer  I 


Throwers  was  formed  but  it 
was  not  until  the  AAA  used 
the  cement  circle  at  its  presti- 
gious White  City  meeting  in 
1963  that  the  advantage  over 
cinders  and  grass  was  made 
clear.  Final  vindication  came 
in  1961.  when  the  Interna- 
tional Amateur  Athletic  Fed- 
eration made  a cement  circle 
mandatory.  ... 

NoW  83.  Reidy  has  the  dur£ 
ble  look  of  a man  who  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  life  to 
sport.  He  is  quietly  spoken 
and  modest.  “All  I did,"  he 
says,  “is  alter  the  conception 
of  the  hammer  throwing 
event  from  pure  strength  to 
one  of  speed  and  balance.”  In 
hammer-throwing  terms  that 
is  the  equivalent  of  saying 
"All  I did  is  discover  E=MCa". 
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Thursday 
in  Atlanta 

Athletics 

Men's  200tm 

nrah  7 M Johnson  itJSl  >9.3?MC  |WR|  2. 
F Fredificks.  I Nam)  I9  60.  3 A Bolton 
(Tnnl  19  8ft  4.  O Thomiacn  iBa/i  31  74'  5 
J Williams  (US)  20.17.  6 I Garcia  (Cuba) 
20.21.  7 P Stevens  iBell  20-27.  8.  U Marsh 
(USl  20  48 

1500m 

' Arab  Hut  Ow  l . N Mor- 
celi  lAlfli  3mm  32-S9&OC:  2.  F Cacflo  iSpi 
1 33  72. 3 A Bile  iSoml  53130.  « W Tamil 
■ Ken)  3 33.57.  5.  L Pouch  l Kent  133.73  6. 
□ Maarouzi  (Mari  3 34  35.  7.  J Mayock 
(Gfil  3 34  55  HmI  Two:  I.  H El  Querrouj 
I Mar  l 135  29  2.  S Kipkwir  iKen)  J 35.53. 
3.  A i-Ukimi  (Tun)  3 35  91:  4.  m Suleiman 
(Oalari  a 38  01.  5.  M Koers  (Nethl  346.06. 
DM  not  qutelfjn  A Whiteman  (GBl  3.3611; 
K McKay  IGB)  3 43.51;  N Bruton  (Ire) 
3 42  88.  S Mealy  lire)  139  B( 

Men's  400m  hurdles 

Flnafc  1 D Adkins  I US)  47.54sec  2.  S Ma- 
le* 1 2am)  47  78'  3.  C Davis  iUS)  47  9b:  4.  S 
Nylandrr  IS  we)  47  96  S.  fl  Robinson  lAiral 
43  30:  6 F Mori  III)  4641.  7.  E Telxolra  (Br| 
48  57.  a E de  Araufo  |Brl  40.76  ' 

Men’s  5,000m 
CtnaiMere  for  Bate  Heat  OnM  1.  S Kor- 
oru  (Ken)  13mm  ;7.50sec:  2.  P BitO*.  (K«l) 
13  27  61.  3 B Lahiafi  (Mor)  13  27.73-  4.  B 
Kennedy  IMS)  1327.90  1 G Dl  NapoU  (in 

13  2BJO0.  6.  K Boufaml  (Mor|  13  29.72:  7.  F 
Etaysna  lEttn  133686.  B.  R Benzine  [M91 
15.37.51  Heal  Tvra  1.  T Nyariki  (Kan) 

14  03.21.  2.  V Nlyongabo  (Burundi) 
W 03.4a-  3.  D Baumann  iGer)  14.03.75; 4.  E 
Molina  (Sul  14  04  08;  9 S Sfltw  (Mod 
14  04.23.  6.  A Bolaoul  (Alg)  14  04.56  DM 
not  uuaMfyi  J Nrntnll  (GB)  14.0639.  C Fln- 
nerty  llie)  14  06  96 

Decathlon 

I —aim  final  tounngm  I.  D O'Brien 

(US)  8.824  (100m  10  50.  tong  jump  757. 
shot  Ml  15  96  high  Jump  2 07.  400m  4682. 


110m  hurdles  1187.  discus  4878,  pole 
vault  5.00.  lavelln  66  90.  1500m  4.45.89):  2. 
F Buswnann  (Ger)  9.706,  [10.60.  807 
13.60.  2.04  40  3«.  13.47.  45.04.  4 BO.  66.00, 
4.31.411:3,  T Dvorak  (Czl  8.064  (IQ 64  7.80 
19.82.  1 98.  48.29.  13.70.  48  26  4.70.  7016 
4-31 2$):  4.  S Frttz  (US)  8.644  (10.90.  7.77. 
15  31.  2.04.  50.13.  1197.  49  84.  Sift  65.70. 
4.38-26):  5.  E Ha  mala  men  (Bela)  8.613 
I110.BS.  7.48.  1632.  1.96  46.91.  1195. 
49.62.  5.00.  57.05.  4.34.65).  6.  E (too I (Esti 
5.543  (10.66  7 88.  14.01.  201.  47.35.  15.03 
42  96  5.40.  6540.  4.43.30) 

Women’s  200m 
Final:  1.  M-J  Perec  (Fr)  2212sac  2 M 
Otley  (Jam)  22J4;  3 M Oryail  (Nig)  2236: 
4.  Inger  Miller  (US)  2241:  6 G Malchugina 
(Rusl  22.46  6.  C Sturrup  (Baftl  22.54;  7.  J 
Cuthbflrt  (Jam)  2260.  8.  C Guidry  (US) 
22.61 

Women’s  1500m 
Qutelfter*  for  flnafc  Haat  One:  1.  T KlesJ 
(Am)  4m«n  09.4430c  2 G Szabo  (Rom) 
4.09.83:  3.  S Masterkova  (Bus)  4.10.35  4. 
M Rydz  I Pol)  4.10.77:  5.  G GrHIuhs  ISA) 
4.11.12  KM  Tariff  1.  K Holmes  [GBl 
4 0508:  2.  R Jacobs  [USl  4 06.13;  3.  M 
Crawl  ay  (Aus)  4 06.21.  4.  L Pells  (Cam 
4.06.26  6 C Sacramento  (Port  4 06  70. 6.  L 
Bortsova  (Rusl  4 0689:  7 A BraezmsKa 
(Pol)  4.07.17.  DM  not  cyuaflfyi  5 DeUihunty 
(Ire)  4.12.52 

Women’s  high  Jump 
QuaHflora  for  ffnafa  I Babakova  ilikri:  N 
Bahooionnl  IGr);  A Bevllaetpia  ill):  V Gu- 
lyayova  (Rus):  S Kosiadinova  (Bui):  T Wal- 
ler (US):  S Zalevsfcaya  iKaz).  □ Bolshova 
I Moldova),  A AslateJ  (Ger);  H Ha  ug  Land 
(Norj.  T Motkova  (Rusl:  N Dltnotuene  (Lite) 
(all  1-03K1).  DM  net  qnaBfya  L HaggeM 
l OB)  1.90.  O Mart  IGB). 

Women's  long  Jump 
OnaMtan  for  (hub  Group  Obm  1.  F May 

III)  6 -85m:  Z C A|unum  (Nig)  681:  3.  S 
JaWotaky  INeui)  676: 4. T Vnazl  (Hun)  673; 
6 I CheUtovteova  (Ufcrl  670;  6=.  J Joyner- 
Korsee  (US).  A Karcznuu-uk  (Pot)  6 70:  8.  N 
Boegman  (Aus)  6 67;  9.  N Xanthou  (Gr) 

660.  (hoe  Twin  1.  I Prandzheva  (Bui) 

662:  2.  C Brunner  INZ)  6B2:  3.  V Patou  IL 
dou  (Gr)  656  4,  F Hyacinth  (US  Virgin  I) 
656  DM  not  quMWyi  D Lewis  (GBl  6.33. 


Archery 


Men's  individual  70m 


OuarteftelnteR  J Hiteh  (US)  bt  M Fran- 
gllli  (in  112-112  iheoraaks:  10-ID:  10-9);  p 
VomteJren  iBetj  M L Torres  (Fr)  111-108; 
Oil  Kyo-tnooo  (S  Karl  bt  Kim  Bo-ram  (S 
Kor)  114-111  M Peter  win  (Swe)  H Jang 
Yong-ho  (S  Kor)  111-106 
IMili  bt  Vermeiren  112-101. 
hi  Kyo-moon  112-109.  Fhteh  HuUi  M Pe- 
teraoon  112-107.  ThM  planet  Kyo  omen 
t»  Varmeiran  ns-iia 

Badminton 


Men’s  singes 

Plnah  P teprUrien  (Dan)  bt  Jlong 
Dong  (China)  15-12.  15-16 
Women’s  singles 
Ftaafc  Bang  Soo-hyua  IS  Kor)  bt  A Mia 
(indoj  11-6  11-7. 

Mixed  doubles 
Knah  Dang  Moan  ■OnA’iaq  Ah  OB  (8 
Karl  Dl  Park  Joo-bong/Kyung  Min  Ra  (S 
Kor)  13-15. 15-4. 15-12 

Baseball 

Meii 

Seoil-tluhi  Cuba  bl  Nicaragua  8-1: 
Japan  bt  US  11-2. 

Basketball 

Men’s  classification 
Brazil  SO.  Croatia  74;  Greece  116  China 
76  Beniflnalec  Yugoslavia  06  Lithuania 
56  US  101.  Australia  73. 

Women’s  classification 

Russia  80.  Japan  63.  Cuba  78.  Italy  TO. 

Boxing 

Ught-flyinreight  (48kg) 
SeteMInteai  D BafBov  (Bui)  M O Klryuk- 
Hn  (Ukr)  pis;  H Valaaeu  (Phil)  M R Lo- 
zano (Sp)  pis. 

Lightweight  (60kg) 

Semi-finals:  T Tenlohev  I Bui)  bt  T 
Cautfien  (US)  pis:  H Soltanl  (Alg)  bt  L 
Dorado*  (Ram|  pis. 


Bantzunweigfit  (54kg) 

Son*:  I Koaa  (Him  » V Khedpo  (Thlpte: 
A Bom  (Cuba)  bl  R MSamDekov  (Rub)  pis 
WeKerwelght  (67kg) 

Somt-dnate:  J Hernandos  (Cuba)  bt  M 
Stmlafi  (Rom)  pis;  O Sateav  (Rue)  bt  D 
Santos  (P  Rica)  pts 
Hlddleweigtit  (75kg) 

Band  Hnalm  M BayteroMn  {Turk)  bl  M 
Bah  ah  lAIq)  pts;  A Hernandez  [Cuba]  bl 
R Wei  la  (U8)  pia. 


Today  in 
Atlanta 


AfMadeei  Mew  javelin.  4 1 100m,  1,500m, 
5.000m.  4 X 400m  fmate.  Women  high 
jump.  4 x UQm,  1,500m,  4 x 400m  RnabL 
IteahaenMs  Mane  bronzemedal  and  goU- 
■medal  match aa.  WMz  claselflcadon 
matches,  6m-i2th- 

Hcdnyi  UgbHty.  bantam.  Ugm.  weitar. 
middle,  heavy  Drud& 

CawWp  Matn  kayak  singles,  conae 
singles,  kayak  doubles,  canoe  doubles, 
kayak  lours  finals.  Womew  kayak  tours 
Oral. 

OpcMngi  men's  and  woman's  Individual 
Ume  trials  finals. 

BqnaaManlam:  Open  Individual  dres- 
sage freestyle  DiiaL 

roothiSIr  Argentina  v Nigeria  [goto-madal 
match.  Athens,  Georgia). 

Oymnartw:  women's  rhythmic  mdMd- 
uai  seraLAnaJs. 

HsniflraHr  Wunwn:  Norway  v Hungary, 
branze-medal  match.  Denmark  v South 
Korea,  gold-medal  match. 

Fernando  Meftoenl  (Brat  v 


Leander  Pass  |lnd).  afriglea  bronze-  medal 
mulch:  Andre  Agassi  (US)  v Sergl  Brw- 
qpara  (Spl.  singles  goto-madal  msfch- 
womem  Gkgl  FmniumozyMnry  Joe  Fer- 
nandez (US)  v Jena  Novotna/Helena  Su- 
wwa  (Czech).  floutHee  goM-medal  match. 
VOOeybato  woman's  bronze-modal  and 
goto-madal  matched 


Heavyweight  (91kg) 


Jones  (US)  pts;  F 
mqi  (Gar)  w/o. 

Canoeing 


(Con)  bl  N 
(Cuba)  M L Kras- 


Men’s  1,000m  kayak  singles 
OwaMin  far  Bnafc  Hint  Ones  1.  B Bon- 
oml  (It)  3mtn  46B3aec;  2 K Hohnann  (Nor) 
241JD;  6 L LlwowsM  (Gar)  347  SR;  4.  A 
Qajswakl  (Pol)  143  JO:  5 8 Cutoff  In  (Br) 
3.44.44.  Haat  Tkm  1.  C Robinson  (Aw] 
643.66;  2 M Popescu  (Rom)  3A4J4;  6 A 
Calderon  (Sp)  3.44.77;  4.  M Kotehmebien 
(Fin)  14661.  DM  not  qinlfyi  I Lawler 
(GB)  65656 

Men’s  lOOOm  kayak  paint 

Ouadflara  for  tfemti  HmI  Omc  1.  Italy 
3mln  I684sec  2 Denmark  117.45 1 Bul- 
garia 3-1640;  4,  Hungary  3.1B-S2;  S.  Aua- 
tralla  119.05.  Heat  Tvnn  1r  Poland  1184)5 
2 France  11675  l Germany  11639-,  4, 
Sweden  11666  DM  not  qaaSfyi  Graal 
Britain  (G  Bourn o/P  Darby-Dawman) 
12634. 

Men's  1,000m  kayak  tours 
QuaHHara  far  final:  HmI  Onee  1,  Spain 
3m In  0679800  2.  Canada  K71.3Q:  1 Bul- 
garia 101.42  Hate  tea  1.  Australia 
101m  2,  Sweden  10226 

Men’s  1,000m  Canadian 
singles 

OteOftani  tar  Ontei  Hut  One:  1. 1 Safa)on 
(Cro)  4m in  ilSOsec;  5 V Portnoi  (Rom) 
4.1431  Hate  Tsvob  1. 1 Klementyev  (Lai) 
4.10.46;  5 P Syhraz  (Frl  4.11.48;  1 N Bufc- 
natov  (Bui)  4.14A1. 

Men’s  lyOOOm  Canadian 
pairs 

CkisMari  fur  Wwafa  Hate  Owac  1.  Canada 
3m ki  4607hac;  2 Bulgaria  64612  Hate 
Tares  1.  Moldova  3.44.00:  2.  Slovakia 
144JB5  3.  Spain  3X661. 

Women's  SOOm  kayak  fours 
QuaBSara  for  fkaah  Haat  Ones  1.  Canada 
imtn  3671 sec  £ Russia  1J9J6  Hut 
Tmm  1,  Hungary  157.14;  £ Spain  1272k 
1 Australia  1.37.86 


Equestrianism 


Team  show  jumpkig 

Mi  1.  Germany  i.7HtoW  £ US  1£00;1 
Brazil  17.230.  Alan  fl.  Ireland  (E  M acton, 
P Chortoa.  D Gardiner.  J Chesaey)  34500; 
12  GB  (Q  BlMngton.  N Skelton.  J W!U- 
ttber.  M WMtoker)  40JXXL 
Individuel  show  jumping 
OHMMara  far  IM  Salinteiff  12.  <3  B«- 
Ington  (GBL  Ifa  Oa>  12JB;  Zf.  P Charms 
(Ire).  Beneton  17.75:  36  J Chesney  (Ira). 
Diamond  Emhonge  2060;  37.  E Madam 
(Ira).  SdMiktmar  2206  36  J Mritaker 
(GB).  Weteam  22 SO  41  N Skelton  (OB). 
Show  Time  2460.  DM  no*  qualify:  85.  U 
Whitaker  (GB)  Two  Step  SOJBfc  66  DanUan 
Garth  nor  (ira)  Artees  8290 

Handball 


t ami  Wind  si  Denmark  23.  Norway  16 
Saute  Koran  39.  Hungary  ZS. 

Hockey 


QB4(Shaw,Laa- 
tet^Wyan.  Moyer).  India  1 Mr-IOUn  Argen- 
Dna  1 SA  Z IIOtefflSB  Malaysia '4.  Us  1. 
Women 

Ties  pita  play  off:  Nadiarlanda  6 OB  0 
(Nattmrlands  won  4-3  on  pons). 

Soccer 

Women 

Third  pfaca  ptey-offt  Norway  £ Brazil  O. 

Table  Tennis  ___ 

Men’s  singles 

Pinal:  L OueBaag  (China)  bt  W Too 
(China]  21-12.  22-34.  21-19.  15-21.  21-6 
IhM  ptesat  4 flmkuul  (Oar)  at  P Ker- 
bs! (Cl}  21-17.  19-21,  21-16  21-19. 

Tennis 

Meat's  singles 

S^I  IBrj  V^*  6-5  JL 
Paea  (India)  7-6  6-1 


Hen’s  doubles 

Third  ptanaaM  OoMtonr/D  PrtonaB  (Oar) 
bl  J Bttngh/D  Haarhuls  (Note)  B-£  7-6 
Woman's  daubha ... 

H*d  ptecte  A SteMilm  VtateMC  Mv«- 

■ME  (Spj  bt  B Shuin-McCartey/M  Boltegral 
(Note)  8-1,  6-3. 

Volleyball 


Men's  classification 

Brazil  6 ArgenHna  1:  Cuba  1 Bulgaria  L 

Women 

Taml  IfciMis  China  3.  Russia  V;  Cuba  1 
Brazil  £ Play-off  pteaeoe  Stb-eA:  Nete- 
arttnda  1 Saute  Koran  0.  Tlto-stt*  us  1 
Germany  1. 

Yachttng 

Men’s  470 

(11 


Ukraine  4600;  2.  GB  (J  Merrtcto^Watcrj 
81.06 1 Portugal  8100;  6 Finland  6600;  6 
Russia  67.00;  6 France  72. 0Q. 

Women’s  470 

li—dhiB  Ante  atsudtepa  (11. races);  1, 
Spain  2SJD;  £ Japan  360R  3- Ukraine 
3600;  4,  US  47.00;  £ Germany  4600;  £ 
Denmark  6606  Atom  1.  GB  (5  Corr/B 
Raggani  BSJXJ;  la,  Ireland  (L  CotaJD  Lyv- 
He)  9606 

MBALS  TABLE 


OoM 

SBvar 

Bren 

United  Slates 

-32 

31 

16 

Russia 

21 

16 

9 

China 

16 

19 

11 

France 

M 

8 

14 

Germany 

12 

13 

21 

laly 

11  • 

6 

9 

Australia 

' 9 

IS 

Ukraine 

2 

8 

South  Karm  . 

6 

9 

. 5 

Poteid 

6 

5 

3 

Romania 

4 

S 

6 

Hwigary 

4 

■3 

6 

Graaes 

4 

3 

0 

Switzerland 

4- 

1 

0 

Cuba 

3 

5 

8 

Japan 

3 

5 

3 

Brazil 

NewZsatond 

Spain 

Denmark 

Iraland 

Turkey 

Canada 

Netherlands 

Kazakhstan 

Betgfwn 

North  Koran 

South  Africa 

Ethiopia 

Belarus 

Britain 

Sweden 


Czech  RepubHe 

Finland 

Norway 

Indonesia 

Armenia 

Slovakia 

Yugoslavia 

Casta  Rka 


Hong  Kong 
Syria 

Bulgaria 

Kenya 

Stovania 

Namibia 

Austria 

Iran 

uotoysia 

Argentina 

Taiwan 

Croatia 

Uzbekistan 

Zambia. 

Nigeria 

Trinidad 

Georgia 

Israel 

Mexico 

Mongolia 

Morocco 

Mozambique 

Moldova 

Portugal 

Uganda 


r’e  tot  3f 

# barest 


* * * I X- 


ra.ii 


Complete  to  August  2 


r 


l 


i 
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OLYMPIC  GAMES 


Slocombe 
fires  angry 
parting  shot 


Hockey 


David  Hopps 


SUE  SLOCOMBE  ended 
a 28-year  association 
with  international 
hockey  yesterday  by 
Joining  the  growing  chorus  of 
criticism  about  the  fan  toga  of 
British  sport. 

In  the  emotional 
of  Britain's  bronze-medal  de- 
feat in  a penalty  shoot-out 
against  the  Netherlands,  Slo- 
combe described  how  she 
“pinned  lan  Sproat  up  against 
a wall”  and  rebuked  the 
sports  minister  for  the  lack  of 
a coherent  development  sys- 
tem for  the  nation's  most  tal- 
ented athletes. 

Slocombe,  one  of  the  game's 
most  successful  players  be- 
fore she  moved  into  coaching, 
said:  "It  has  been  persistently 
hard  work  trying  to  convince 
people  back  home  what  It  is 
like  at  the  sharp  end.  I 
wanted  to  retire  with  a madai, 
but  fourth  place  In  the  Olym- 
pics is  still  a tremendous 
achievement  considering  the 
disadvantages  we  have  to 
surmount 

*‘I  pinned  Ian  Sproat 
against  a wall  earlier  this 
week  and  told  him  a few  home 
truths.  I feel  very  frustrated 
not  just  for  women's  hockey 
but  for  the  future  of  British 
sport 

“The  Koreans  have  been 
training  six  hours  a day  for 
this  for  years.  The  Americans 
have  spent  two  years  prepar- 
ing. The  Australian  Institute 
of  Sport  has  24  full-time 
hockey  coaches. 

“Our  girls  have  had  to  hold 
down  full-time  jobs,  and  they 
have  done  brilliantly  to  get 
this  far.  In  10  years  of  coach- 
ing, I never  had  as  much  as  a 
honorarium.  They  are  now 
considering  that  and  about 
time  too.  but  I Just  wish  they 
had  done  something  for  me." 


Slocombe.  a lecturer  at 
West  of  England  University 
in  Bristol,  tone  a year's  leave 
and  stood  down  as  of 
Sutton  Coldfield  to  guide  Brit- 
ain through  the  Olympics.  It 
was  a wide-ranging  role;  as 
the  team  had  no  sports  psy- 
chologist she  even  took  to 
clipping  newspaper  cuttings 
to  try  to  convey  the  approach 
of  world-class  athiot^ 

Her  most  passionate  denun- 
ciation, however,  concerned 
Britain’s  failure  to  educate  its 
young  people  in  the  basic  de- 
mands of  sport 

“We  are  fatifng  to  do  simple 
groundwork  at  an  early  age,” 
abe  said.  *T  have  to  teach 
international  players  RimpiA 
things  about  technique,  nutri- 
tion and  psychology  that  they 
should,  have  known  tor  years. 
Other  teams  would  be  aston- 
ished at  the  lack  of 
knowledge. 

“That  lower  age  range  must 
he  addressed.  People  have 
been  very  critical  of  our  laok 
of  medals,  but  you  don't  build 
international  players  In  tour 
years.  It  takes  a lot  longer 

than  that. 

“It  is  not  just  about  money, 
it  is  to  do  with  education,  and 
there  is  no  point  blaming. the 
teachers.  Professional 
coaches  have  to  be  introduced 
into  the  school  system  to  give 
quality  support  to  our  most 
promising  young  sportsmen 


and  women.  Only  then  will 
things  ever  change." 

• Australia  took  die  women’s 
title  with  a 3-1  victory  over 
South  Korea.  Alyson  Annan 
scored  from  Australia’s  first 
corner  and  converted  a 44th- 
minrta  penalty-stroke  after 
Cbo  Eun-jung’s  equaliser.  It 
was  Annan’s  eighth  goal  of 
the  tournament  and  made  her 
joint  top  saner  with  Korea's 
Chang  Eun-jang. 

The  World  Cup  winners  got 
their  third  with  a brilliant  op- 
portunist effort  from  Katrina 
Powell  after  63  minutes  to  be- 
come the  first  country  to  take 
Olympic  gold  twice. 


Sorry  hockey  sticks . . . Kath  Johnson,  left  is  consoled  by  Sue  Fraser  as  the  Netherlands  celebrate  bronze  uonelcmonneau 


Board  man’s  pursuit  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather 


Cycling 


William 

Fotheringham 


CHRIS  BOARDMAN, 
winner  of  the  Olympic 
track  pursuit  title  in 
1992,  is  high  on  the  list  of 
favourites  for  today’s  inaugu- 
ral individual  time-trial  title, 
but  the  unpredictable  Atlanta 


weather  could  well  turn  the 
•vent  into  a lottery. 

After  his  first  finish  In  file 
Tour  de  France,  Boardman 
has  been  pleased  with  his 
form  in  training  here  around 
Stone  Mountain  Park.  ‘T  fed. 
okay,  I think  I’ve  recovered 
waQ  from  the  Tour,  which  is  a 
pleasant  surprise  given  bow 
tired  I was,”  he  said  recently. 

While  in  Barcelona  Board- 
man  launched  the  revolu- 
tionary Lotus  bike;  today  he 
will  be  using  a steel  machine 
of  his  own  design  with  flat- 


tened aerofoil  section  tubes. 
The -carbon-fibre  handlebars 
are  designed  tor  a balance  be- 
tween an  aerodynamic  posi- 
tion and  the  need  for  precise 
steering  around  the  many 
corners  on  the  back  roads  of 
tiie  sumptuous  Buckhead  res- 
idential area.  They  cost  £4,000 
of  the  Wirral  racer’s  own 
money  to  produce. 

But  nothing  is  ever  as 
simple  as  it  seems  here;  the 
organisers  have  managed  to 
turn  cycling’s  “race  of  truth” 
into  a fiendishly  complex 


event  that  could  be  rendered 
meaningless  by  the  weather. 

The  problem  stems  from 
the  decision  to  run  the  32  yi- 
mile  race  over  four  laps  of  the 
road-race  circuit  where  on 
Wednesday  Max  Sciandri 
gave  Britain  its  first  medal  in 
the  discipline  for  40  years. 
The  organisers  only  recently 
realised  that  40  riders  start- 
ing one  after  the  other  at  one 
or  two  minute  intervals  as  is 
customary  would  be  a recipe 
tor  total  chaos. 

The  time-trial  is  an  individ- 


ual discipline,  man  against 
the  clock,  but  with  40  riders 
on  such  a short  course  it 
would  degenerate  into  a 
series  of  man-to-man 
matches.  In  addition,  the  com- 
plexity of  supervising  which 
riders  have  covered  how 
many  laps  would  probably  be 
beyond  the  organisers  here. 

As  a result,  riders  win  start 
at  90-second  intervals  in  four 
batches  of  10,  with  an  hour  be- 
tween each  batch.  But  the 
weather  conditions  can 
change  so  quickly  that  some 


may  ride  in  relative  cooL 
others  in  midday  heat  Some 
may  have  dry  roads,  others 
tarmac  inches  deep  in  water. 

On  city  roads  soaked  in  oil 
and  diesel,  rain  could  be  deci- 
sive. Last  year's  prologue 
Tour  time-trial  was  held  half 
in  daylight  on  dry  roads  and 
half  in  near  dark  during  a 
thunderstorm.  The  winner 
was  a relative  unknown,  and 
Boardman,  riding  to  the  limit 
fell  and  broke  his  ankle.  All 
win  be  praying  for  dear  skies 
today. 


SPORTS  NEWS  1 1 

Cuba  hopes  for  a magnificent 
seven  in  the  ring  this  evening 

Savon  all  set  to 
get  back in 
gold  routine 


Richard  Williams 


HE  HAD  his  gum  shield 
m,  bis  headguard  on. 
his  hands  taped  and 
gloved.  But  Felix  Savon,  the 
most  feared  boxer  in  the 
Olympic  Games,  had  no  one  to 
fight 

His  opponent  a Russian 
named  Luan  Krasniqi,  had 
failed  to  appear  at  the  weigh- 
in  for  their  heavyweight  semi- 
final. yet  the  rules  of  the  com- 
petition dictated  that  Savon 
could  not  accept  the  walkover 
in  absentia.  So  he  stood  there 
in  tine  blue  comer  of  the  ring 
at  toe  Alexander  Memorial 
Coliseum  on  Thursday  night, 
smiling  gently  for  a minute  or 
so  until  the  conventions  had 
been  observed  and  he  could 
return  to  the  dressing  room. 

Krasniqi' s non-appearance 
went  without  explanation 
from  either  the  boxer  or  his 
team,  which  led  to  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  Russian  had 
been  guided  by  the  memory  of 
their  meeting  at  the  world 
championships  in  Berlin  last 
year,  when  Savon  stopped 
Krasniqi  inside  the  first 
round. 

Ttae  28-year-old  Savon,  who 
won  his  first  gold  medal  in 
Barcelona  and  is  the  odds-on 
favourite  for  a second  one  in 
tonight's  final,  is  the  heir  to 
an  even  greater  Cuban  heavy- 
weight. Teofilo  Stevenson, 
who  took  three  consecutive 
golds  between  1972  and  1980. 
Had  geo-political  circum- 
stances been  different,  Steven- 
son versus  Aii  might  have 
been  one  of  the  fights  of  the 
century.  The  prospect  of 
Savon  versus  Tyson  arouses 
similar  speculation  today,  al- 
though the  Cuban  seems  un- 
likely to  Join  the  trickle  of  his 
team-mates  defecting  to  Uncle 
Sam  over  the  past  couple  of 
weeks,  and  he  is  in  any  case 
believed  to  have  turned  down 
a recent  *10  million  (£6.6  mil- 
lion) offer  from  Don  King. 

In  the  1992  final  he  beat  a 
Nigerian.  Donald  Izonritei. 
scoring  14  points  to  his  oppo- 
nent’s one.  In  amateur  boxing 
a point  is  scored  when  a 
fighter  lands  a significant 
blow  on  the  target  area. 
Tonight  Savon  meets  another 
Nigerian-born  contender, 
from  whom  he  can  expect  a 
tougher  response. 

David  Defiagbon  fights 
under  the  flag  of  Canada,  the 
country  to  which  he  fled  in 
199S  when,  as  a Christian,  he 
could  no  longer  endure  life 
under  the  Islamic  government 


of  Nigeria.  Bom  in  Sapele  26 
years  ago,  he  was  already 
dreaming  of  exile  at  the  1990 
Commonwealth  Games  in 

Auckland,  where  he  won  the 
gold  medal  and  approached  a 
Canadian  coach,  Taylor  Gor- 
don. to  ask  for  help- 

Two  years  later,  after  going 
out  in  the  first  round  in  Bar- 
celona, he  attempted  to  leave 
Nigeria  but,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, was  detained  ami 
beaten.  Three  years  later  he 
succeeded  and  moved  in  with 
Gordon’s  family  in  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  where  he  now 
works  as  a security  guard  He 
has  not  seen  his  family,  in- 
cluding a brother  called 
Smart  and  a sister  called 
Beauty,  since  his  departure. 

In  Thursday’s  semi-final  lie 
disposed  of  the  US  hope,  Nate 
Jones,  but  not  without  diffi- 
culty. Jones,  aged  2 a.  was 
brought  up  and  still  lives  in 
the  Cabrini  Green  housing 
projects  on  Chicago's  North 
Side,  where  Hoop  Dreams  was 
filmed.  Five  years  ago  he  was 
serving  time  for  armed  rob- 
bery and  auto  theft  when, 
after  watching  the  US  Olym- 
pic box-offs  on  the  Jail  TV,  he 
decided  to  become  a boxer. 

He  went  the  distance 
against  Defiagbon,  but  lost  the 
bout  in  the  first  round  when  a 
long  left  to  the  chin  had  him 
wobbling  from  head  to  toe  for 
several  seconds.  A subsequent 
pause  to  retie  the  laces  on  his 
headguard  allowed  him  to  cor- 
ral his  senses,  and  his  persis- 
tence had  its  effect  in  the  final 
round  when  the  Nigerian  visi- 
bly tired,  leading  to  a verdict 
of  16-10  and  an  encouraging 
outlook  for  Savon. 

Another  US  hope  went 
down  in  the  preceding  bout, 
but  this  time  the  result  was 
hardly  unexpected.  Roshii 
Wells,  a IP-year-old  Atlanta 
middleweight,  seemed  to  have 
little  beyond  enthusiasm  and 
hometown  support  to  com- 
mend him  against  Ariel  Her- 
nandez, the  Cuban  who  is  said 
to  be,  po  un  d-f or-pound,  toe 
world's  best  amateur  boxer. 
Not  even  the  carefully  (some 
would  say  disgracefully)  de- 
layed announcement  -of 
Michael  Johnson's  200-metres 
world  record  between  rounds 
could  help  him  cope  with  the 
24-year-old  from  Pinar  del  Rio. 
a fluid  dancer  with  fast  hands, 
good  lateral  movement  and  an 
abundance  of  ringcraft. 

Today  Hernandez  meets 
Malik  Beyleroglu.  a 26-year- 
old  Turk.  Cuban  fighters  are 
already  guaranteed  seven 
medals,  to  the  six  of  the  US 
team.  The  difference  is  that, 
despite  the  defections,  most  of 
the  Cuban  medals  will  be 
gold. 
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The  best  of 
the  rest 


Gymnastics 

Kerri  Strug,  whose  vault 
when  injured  put  her  face  on 
almost  every  television 
screen  across  the  United 
States,  has  signed  with  a 
sports  agent.  Marketing  ex- 
perts said  Strug,  whose  cour- 
age helped  the  US  women’s 
tpayn  win  their  first  Olympic 
gold,  could  earn  up  to  $5  mil- 
lion <£3.3  million)  from  com- 
mercial endorsements. 

Athletics 

Du’aine  LadeJo.  who  flopped 
in  the  400  metres,  intends  to 

run  the  100m  and  200m  at  the 
Sydney  Games. 

Equestrianism 

The  Argentinian  team, 
accused  of  using  inhumane 
training  methods,  could  be 
banned  by  the  spot’s  interna- 
tional federation.  The  FEZ  ap- 
peal committee  has  referred 
the  case  to  the  judicial  com- 
mittee after  a German  rider 
produced  photographs  of  Ar- 
gentinians allegedly  using 
fences  containing  nails  and 
wire,  designed  to  make  the 
horses  jump  more  cleanly. 


Yesterday 
in  Atlanta 


Athletics  • _ 

Man's  4x100mretey 
anew  tor  in*  ih*i  mtowi  i. 

UWna  SftSOsaK  ft  Brazil  3857;  X Qhwi 
38.47;  4,  Nigeria  30*7.  Tm  1.  Canada 
3Bl68C  ft  Qarmany  3RJ7;  3.  Sierra  Uone 
SUe.1 TfcraM  1.  U8  M5B;  2.  Swadan  SOlOZ 
3,  Bahamas  3658.  1.  Jamaica  3851; 

2.  Spain  30.36.  3.  Ivory  Ooaal  36*1  W*aa 
1.  Aunralia  3*8*  2.  Franea  30.00: 3,  Cuba 
39.1* 

Men’s  4xAOO*n  ratay 
fbialHlaia  for  HoMhabi  Want  Oac  f. 

Great  Britain  amh  0i.7Baaa  l Poland 
3.0152:  3.  Brazil  3.02.51, ’4.  AimM tt 
3.03.73-  Tam*  1.  US  350.SK  ft  Aiaala 
30*13.  Thro*  1,  Kenya  MS  ft  Sana- 
DBl  3X0-01;  3.  Nigeria  3.02.7*  * OwUZ 
303.05.  tan  i.  Jamaica  iteXl;  2.  Italy 
303X0:  a.  SA  303.79.  I, 

3.0282;  2.  Bah  3.  S Arabia  30*67. 

Men’s  5Qkm  walk 

i,  R Korean  lovnfcl  (Pol)  3hr  4Snin  SOaec: 


ft m ShcbennUwv  fRua)  3.  V Maa- 

sana  (Spn)  3:4*19:  4.  A ctf 


(It) 


rmxlk}  (Me*)  MAT;  7.  V IWWfl  fflnj 
3*7.4$  8.  S Korapanw  (Kjd  S434Z  9, 0 
Oaiela  |M«!  isaofi:  10.  T BottsB  (Can) 


assiftB;  n.  a (Yug)  g3*?1;  ,?■■■* 

Noack  {Gan  3-5156:  13.  Q Parrtcaffl 
aSun 14.  H Zhang  (Comal 338.1ft iftt 
wuwab  (Oar)  3«.4a:  «L  H Morw»  WoJ 
154.57  17  J Lirtaa  {Ouao  35857;  14.  O 
Sanchez  04rO  357:47;  ^ n Plimr  (Fr) 
15850;  20.  n Mrazak  (8to«M M««. 
S UaiUc  (Slovak)  358.40;  22.  J Bwrno^M 
*01.®.  23.  U Liopfne  (UQ  «0t.1£  ».  A 
Jamas  (US)  *-01.18;  25.  N kUrtyukWn  (tad 
4*71.48;  28.  A ChyimaW  (IflS)  4flft«j> 


Holusa  (Cz)  4:08.18;  28.  U 

4-04*2:  t?*cSr^ 

Undman  (Fin)  *0758:  81.  P Chaiiwia 
(Swln)  4.10.20;  32.  £Tldy  glwaM 
4.1055-  33,  C Barrett  (HZ)  4:  IS.  15;  34.  C 
lUtaHIBBI  Cl  841;  35.  D ZutM  (U8>) 
4:2335; » J MefldhB*8  lPor>  **7-w- 


Mftn’s  JeueSto 

m— Tlai  a fill Hill ■— mi  n — 1 “ "r‘ 
ataudta  (Or)  87.12m;  2.  S Makarov  (Rue) 
8548;  3.  8 Raw  (Fin)  8356:  4.  R Hacht 
(Gar)  8354;  5.  P Blank  (Gar)  8258;  ft  K 
Khmunen  (Fin)  8006:  T.  M hill  (08)  8048. 
ew*  Tame  1.  J Zelazny  (Cz)  8652;  2.  T 
Pufcslya  (US)  84.70;  3.  S Sackfay  (SB) 
8*14;  4.  B Henry  (Oar)  8322;  ft  L Zhano 
(China)  7X88. 

Womn'a  4x1  OOm  ratay 
Gidlhra  tor  IMi  Hast  Ones  1,  US 

4240aac:  2.  Bahamas  43.14;  3.  Aunrafia 
43.75.  Hast  Twer  1.  Jamata  43L3ft  2,  Nf- 
gerla  <35*  ft  Great  Britain  4388.  Hast 
— 1.  Rtasla  <300;  ft  Franca  430ft 


Archery 


Man’a  TOmtaeni 
Quart*  Pmotr  lea*  Kotom  tt  Stoveda 
25V248;  AiV.nrafta  U Sweden  253-241; 
OS  M Ukraine  2S 1-340;  ttaty  « PMand 
282-236. 

Woman’s  70m  team 

Oaartar  taalai  tati  ftoraa  W Sudan 
M8-2S8  tataicf  £X  UkraArv  Z4S-336;  Oar- 
■aq  bt  China  232-251;  lUrteay  U Ka- 
zeKhetan  &7-&B.  tu.il  ff .aalar  S Kara* 
M Potand  248-244;  Qatww  « Turkey 
238-237. 


Basketball 


Hav-olt  ataoaK  StlMOtte  Aroandn*  87. 
Puorm  RKO  77.  Ilib-istla  Angola  Oft 
South  Korea  81. 

Canoeing 

Men’s  600m  kayak  singles 

• Ooafc  Hast  Onm  1.  A Rosel 
1mm  ao.lBasc  2.  K Holmann  (Her) 
ysesz  a.  M Koianm a)nm  (FI n)  1*Q7«;  4, 
R Ertoan  (SJovnlf)  1*1*2;  ft  P MarWewtez 
(Pol)  1*153  HaaX  Tw  1.  L UweaaM 
fear)  1.40,31:  2.  G Magyar  (Rom)  1*081; 
ft  M Garcia  (Sp)  1*0.68;  *.  C McPadzm 
(Aim)  1.4158. 

Mm’s  500m  kayak  pairs 
UMlHIan  Car  Haak  Meat  Osar  1.  Italy 
im*n  20.86a  an;  Z Ausrsiia  12303:  ft  But- 


garia  15064;  * Hungary  130.72.  Hast 
Twk  1,  Qarmany  1.29. 88;  2.  Russia 
13008;  3.  Poland  1303*  4.  Romania 
130.87,  ft  DanmarK  1305ft 
Man’s  BOOm  Canadian 
Mn^as 

Heat  Otrae  >.  M S WvmeUyy  {Ukraine)  imln 
52.09sac  Z K Nagodyayev  (Ku)  1.52*2. 
Head  Twee  1.  S Giles  (Can)  1.5151;  2,  N 
Bokhakw  (Bui)  15151;  3.  C FredarftMO 
(Den)  152.17. 

Man’s  500m  Canadian  pahs 
ftallWf  *or  taa*  Mart  Same  I.  Roma- 
nia 1mm  4i.66sae  Z UoMova  1.4232;  ft 
Spain  1.42.38:  * Russia  1*314;  5.  Slova- 
kia 1.4375.  HMlTwa  1.  Hungary  1.4318; 
Z Qarmany  1*3.85;  ft  Batarua  1*353  4. 
Bulgaria  1*4.11  DM  not  mwBfy,  Groat 
Britain  (A  TralnlS  Train)  1*6.83. 
Woman’s  500m  kayak 


ban  (Hun) 
Owe)  1.40J 


ah  Heat  Oner  I.RKft- 
1mm  4384;  3 S Quimarseon 
1.4038;  3 U Protsntar  (Aim  1.505ft 
4. 1 Harotamow  (Swfti)  1.5061;  5.  K Bor- 
char?  (AU9)  731.14.  Hast  Twoe  1.  4 idem 
lb)  i*ao7: 3 c Bruner  (Can)  i*ft57:  ft  B 
Fischer  (Gar)  1.51.8ft  4,  A Pasbazka  (Poi) 
1.5325. 

Women’s  SOOm  kayak  pahs 

OaaSSarm  far  h—S  Hwt  Onu  i,  Hunga- 
ry imln  437Baac;  2,  Germany  1*3.06,  3 
Spam  1*4*3  4.  Canada  1.4*48;  ft  Prance 
3485ft  He*  Toth  1.  Sweden  1 4353  3 
Australia  1.4372;  ft  Poland  l*ftlft  4.  tas- 
ala  1.4650.  DM  net  qurMyi  Great  Britain 
(H  antyJA  TheroQOOm  1*ft84. 

Dtyfaig 

Man’s  1 Pm  phrttonii 
Qa—aa  fa*  ffaah  1,  D Saudn  (Rue) 
847. 48pte  3 H Xiao  (China)  62541;  3 L 
Ttan  (China)  611*0: «,  V Tlmoahlnln  Itaa) 
S9430;  ft  J Haropal  (Gar ) SBU»:  8.  P Jai- 
fray  (US)  581.16;  7.  F ptatss  (Maxi  570L21; 
ft  D Ptdiler  [US)  57312;  0.  S Koudrevttch 
(Bait)  558.53;  10,  X T arguchl  (Japan) 
SSftfla  11.  M Kuaftne  (Gar)  54*38:  13  R 
Frece  lAut)  521  Jft  Did  not  nmOfa:  1ft  B 
Morgan  (GB)  51384;  ift  L Taylor  (QB) 


Rhyttmuc  Gymnastics 


Ail-round  Jndlvfcfaaf 

etianko  'ffJto-I^Bixjpta11 (0500  rep*  ft*o 
ball.  3800  Clubs.  0.800  ribbons);  3.  E Sara- 
inakaya  (U07  39.113  (5790  37895532 
');  ft  A Zaripova  (Rue)  36.748  (3718 
3660  3583  a 750);  * L Lou  Id  an  ante  (Bela) 
38.481;  5.  A Toatado  (Sp)  38.400;  fl.  U Pe- 
trova (Bui)  38582:  7.  E Serrano  (Fr)  38.148; 
ft  M Pangalou  (Or)  37583;  9.  T Ovyzko 
(Bala)  37596;  10.  D Popova  (Bui)  27548; 
11.  A Coabm  (Sol  37.787;  12,  A Slolco 
(Rom)  37.781;  13.  I Batyrchina  (Rue) 
37.748;  14.  K Srota  (Qer)  37.8B7;  15.  M 
Brzaaka  (Gor)  37515:  1ft  I Germlnl  (h) 
37548;  17.  XI ao  Jlng  Zhou  (China)  3754ft 
IB.  M Yamada  (Japan)  37.151:  16.  A Ya- 
mao  (Japan)  37. 11a  2ft  K Ptatrosanu  (h) 
97.003  BM  out  suaRftr;  21.  X LeaUawkx 
(Pon  83082;  22.  L Oulahlova  (Cz)  38588. 
2ft  V Frater  (Hun)  38531;  24.  B Schlelln 
(AuQ  3ftB8v.  2ft  A Abrerma  (Georgia) 
3853ft  2ft  E So W too  (Grj  SftfiSK  27.  A 
Kvrimtawska  (Pol)  38588;  28.  A Sabeemva 
(Cz)  38.668;  2a  N Taboreky  (Aid)  38586; 
30.  J Davie  (OS)  98584;  31.  C Smitenoorg 
(Bel)  38.484;  32.  D Cartel sanu  (Ram) 
36582;  33.  C Mariana  (Can)  38564;  34,  K 
Kalpala  (Fin)  36.348;  35.  Bel  Wu  (China) 
38507;  36.  A ftsalay  (Hun)  355S8;  37.  K 
KllufajvIcJute  (Lith)  36.747. 

Handball 


Mar«M  ptaaaar  Otb-KHh  United  States 
27.  Algeria  28  lltft-iSOc  Brazil  31.  Ku- 
wait 25. 


Hockey 


. _ Souoi  Korea  3. 

Pakistan  1. 

Tennis 

Moments  singles 

TUrtf  plaeeeJ  Mowata  (Cz)  M M Far  n«>- 

oaz  (US)  7-8.  U— 4. 


ST  LANE 


Soccer 


Murdoch  allows  Offiah  his  double  shift 


Paid  Fitzpatrick 


THE  protracted  transfer 
of  Martin  Offiah  from 
Wigan  to  the  London 
Broncos  finally  went  through 
yesterday,  and  the  prolific 
winger  is  expected  to  make 
his  debut  against  Warrington 
at  The  Valley  tomorrow. 

Offiah  will  play  for  the 
Broncos  during  toe  summer 
and  Bedford  rugby  union  club 
in  the  winter.  The  29-year-old 
has  signed  a three-year  con- 
tract with  the  London  club 
and  a four-year  deal  with  Bed- 
ford, who  are  believed  to  have 
provided  the  bulk  of  the  un- 
disclosed fee  thought  to  be 
around  the  £300,000  mark. 

Since  joining  Widnes  from 
Rosslyn  Park  in  1987  Offiah 
has  scored  422  tries  and  fin- 
ished as  the  game’s  leading 
scorer  for  a record  six  sea- 
sons. hi  1992  he  joined  Wigan 
for  £440.000,  still  the  sport’s 
record  cash  transaction. 

This  latest  move  appeared 
to  be  going  through  smoothly 
last  week  but  hit  the  buffers 


when  Rupert  Murdoch's 
News  Corporation,  backers  of 
Super  League  and  with  whom 
Offiah  has  signed  a "loyalty 
deal",  became  concerned 
about  the  scope  of  Bedford’s 
involvement 

Matthew  Elliott,  31.  will 
step  up  to  become  bead  coach 
of  the  Bradford  Bulls  when 
Brian  Smith  returns  to  Aus- 
tralia to  coach  Parramatta  at 
toe  end  of  the  season.  The 
Bulls  soon  decided  that 
Smith's  assistant  could  pro- 
vide toe  continuity  they  seek 
and  that  hi s youth  was  no 
drawback. 

Elliott,  who  has  signed  a 
two-year  contract,  held  the 
fort  for  two  months  before 
Smith  arrived  last  year  and 
his  reputation  has  grown 
steadily  since.  The  players 
like  and  respect  him  and  al- 
though he  is  no  clone,  his  ap- 
proach to  coaching  is  as  thor- 
ough as  Smith’s. 

A utility'  forward.  Elliott 
played  for  St  George  — then 
coached  by  Smith  — in  Aus- 
tralia’s 1992  Grand  Final  but 
was  forced  to  retire  soon 


afterwards  because  of  a knee 
injury.  He  then  assisted 
Smith  at  Kogarah  Oval. 

Wigan's  disaffected  Shaun 
Edwards  is  being  linked  with 
Keighley's  coaching  vacancy, 
but  tbe  Cougars  were  offered 
no  encouragement  yesterday 
by  Jack  Robinson,  the  Lanca- 
shire club's  chairman. 

“Shaun  is  still  a contracted 
player  with  us  until  the  end  of 
next  year  and  we  expect  him 
to  honour  that  deal.”  he  said. 
Edwards  admitted  that  he 
knew  of  Keighley's  interest 
but  would  not  elaborate, 

Edwards's  future  became 
the  subject  of  speculation 
after  he  missed  Wigan’s  game 
in  Paris  two  weeks  ago  and 
the  subsequent  Halifax 
match.  He  has  been  troubled 
by  a knee  injury  but  may 
have  ruled  himself  out  of 
those  games  mainly  because 
he  would  have  been  on  the 
bench. 

Thar  is  almost  certain]}" 
where  he  will  be  tonight  for 
the  game  against  Sheffield 
Eagles  at  Bramall  Lane  — if 
he  declares  himself  fit 
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Saturday  August  3 1996 

1 OLYMPIC  GAMES:  Britain’s  athletes  struqqle  into  the  final  weekend,  page  1 0 

BOXINGS  Savon  all  set  to  get  back  in  gold  routine,  page  1 1 

SfiorfcGuardian 


Search  for  British  success  is  like  Sneedling  in  a haystack 


IT  HAS  been  the  "and 
he’s  still  in  there,  battling 
a way  in  seventh  place  just 
trailing  the  Lithuanian” 
Olympics;  the  BBC  has  de- 
voted 300  hours  broadcasting 
to  flop  and  failure  to  qualify ; 
Des  Lynara  reduced  to  sug- 


gesting we  can  all  take  pride 
in  the  fact  the  Italian  gold 
medallist  has  a great-uncle 
who  runs  a sandwich  bar  in 
Scarborough. 

Now  it  is  about  to  finish,  for 
the  next  couple  of  weeks  the 
air- waves  and  newspapers 
will  be  filled  with  inquests  as 
to  why  we  are  so  crap  at  the 
Olympics. 

John  Major  will  blame  left- 
wing  councils,  Tony  Bla  ir  will 
blame  parsimonious  central 
government  and  the  rest  of 
the  nation  will  order  a take- 
away pizza,  crack  open  a six- 
pack  and  flick  to  another 
channel  on  the  remote 
control. 

On  television  on  Thursday 
night,  David  Moorcroft  sug- 
gested that  the  Olympic  post- 


mortem season  should  be  ex- 
tended, so  that  real  issues 
could  be  addressed  and  that 
something  positive  might 
emerge  from  Atlanta  (apart 
fTom  a drug  test  that  strips 
our  top  weight-lifter  of  a hard 
earned  12th  place  in  the  clean- 
and  jerk). 

Moorcroft,  sadly,  was  being 
disingenuous.  He  knows  full 
well  more  time  cannot  be  de- 
voted to  the  Olympic- inquiry 
season  without  it  clashing 
badly  with  the  why-can’t-we- 
beat-anyone-at-cricket -self- 
flagellation  season  which  it- 
self merges  seamlessly  into 
the  why-can't-any-of-our-foot- 
ba  11-clubs- win- in-Europe- 
any-more  inquest  season. 

As  the  analysis  has  to  be 
delivered  quickly,  therefore. 


let's  hope  someone  points  out 
the  fundamental  reason  why 
Britain  will  never  achieve 
dominance  in  the  Olympics : 
they  include  a load  of  sports 
we  don't  play. 

Baseball,  basketball,  hand- 
ball, that's  three  golds  beyond 
us  before  you  even  mention 
softball,  beach  volleyball  and 
that  bizarre  performance  fea- 
turing half  a dozen  anorexic 
14-year-olds  bouncing  around 
a sprung  mattress  while  wav- 
ing coloured  streamers  above 
their  heads. 

The  only  sport  we  in  Brit- 
ain can  glean  from  such 
events  is  listening  to  our  com- 
mentators, generally 
schooled  in  the  burly  of  the 
Premiership,  struggling  with 
the  intricacies  of  same  sport 


they  never  even  knew  existed 
before  they  drew  the  short 
straw  in  the  media  village. 

Gerald  Sinstadt,  for 
instance,  gave  a gold-medal 
performance  at  the  kayak 
qualifiers  on  Thursday  when 
he  confidently  told  us  that 
“the  Pole's  stroke  index  is 
now  reach  ing  35”. 

Worse,  not  only  are  we  ex- 
cluded from  half  the  competi- 
tion, but  many  of  the  events 
in  which  we  excel  play  no  part 
in  the  Olympic  fortnight 

Since  the  Americans  seem 
able  to  introduce  every  insu- 
lar, pointless  sport  they  play 
in  order  to  make  their  medal 
tally  look  ever  more  muscu- 
lar, why  don't  our  representa- 
tives on  the  IOC  do  something 
useful  for  British  morale  and 


lobby  for  inclusion  of  some  of 
our  own. 

That  doesn't  mean  cricket 
and  rugby,  no  point  giving  the 
Australians  yet  more  to  gloat 
about  But  imagine  how  dif- 
ferent the  national  mood 
would  be  after  a Stephen 
Hendry.  John  Parrot  Ronnie 
O'Sullivan  medal  sweep  in 
the  snooker  singles.  Or  what 
a magnificent  uplifting  sight 
it  would  be  to  see  Nick  Faldo, 
the  Carl  Lewis  of  golf,  putting 
his  way  to  a fourth  succes- 
sive gold,  as  Greg  Norman 
crumples  to  silver  in  his 
wash. 

We  would  be  laughing  in 
the  darts,  chortling  all  the 
way  up  the  medal  table  in  the 
crown-green  bowls  and  would 
be  able  to  show  those  unfairly 


over-resourced  Latvians 
who's  boss  in  the  sheepdog 
trials.  Not  to  mention  the 
Eton  Wall  Game.  Or  if  that's 
too  elitist  what  about  Snee- 
dling the  Boggin,  or  whatever 
that  game  Involving  the  en- 
tire male  population  of  two 
Lincolnshire  villages,  several 
hectares  ofliquid  mud  and  a 
flaming  beer  barrel  and 
played  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day after  Shrove  Tuesday  is 
called. 

The  trouble  is,  you  get  the 
feeling  that  were  the  British 
Olympic  Committee  able  to 
side-step  the  American  tele- 
vision networks  and  soft- 
drink  manufacturers  who 
now  run  the  IOC  and  manage 
to  have  Sneedling  instituted 
In  time  for  Sydney  2000.  it 


might  not  make  that  much 
difference  to  our  position  in 
the  final  medal  table. 

The  moment  the  news  of  its 
Inclusion  was  leaked,  you 
know  full  well  that  the 
French  would  have  a munici- 
pal mud  bath  installed  in 
every  town,  the  Germans 
would  have  a national  pro- 
gramme of  excellence  in  place 
and  Nike  would  announce  a 
massive  deal  with  the  Ameri- 
can Sneedle  Association 
("Just  wallow  in  it").  And  the 
British  team  — the  whole  of 
Lympton-Under-Satellite  pay- 
ing their  own  way  to  Austra- 
lia through  a series  of  spon- 
sored bed-pushes — would  be 
eliminated  in  the  qualifying 
rounds  of  yet  another  sport 
we  gave  the  world. 


OUT  ON  HIS  OWN  . . . THE  SPRINT  WONDER  LEAVES  HIS  200M  RIVALS  AND  THE  WORLD  GASPING 


7 thought 
the  man 
who  wins 
the  100 
is  the 
fastest 
man  alive. 
Not  any 
more ' 


Frank  Keating 

witnesses  aTexan’s 
unforgettable  lone 
star  triumph 


Atlanta  belongs  to  Michael  Johnson 
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Prize  Crossword  No  20,722 


Set  by  Araucaria 
Across 

1  Jag  on  a narrow  gorge,  the 
vehicle  for  26  (7.4) 

9  Den  tor  beast — turn  back 
tor  mate?  (7) 

1 0 Mosaic  piece  transposed 
tor  period  novel  (7) 

11  Frame  of  car  that  crashed 

- he  initially  bankrupted 
Lloyds  (9) 

1 2,1 3 Preshave  1 9-i  ng.  for  a 
turning  circle,  possibly  (9} 

14  How  to  stop  a car.  with  notes 
— very  wicked  indeed  (10) 

15  Awfully  wet  E stream  on  the 
point  of  merging  with 
another  (10) 


19,21  DisciplBriarianat13in 
appeal  for  contrfoutions  (4-5) 

22  Young  Love's  lost  its  head, 
which  often  happens  In 
Ireland  (9} 

24  Runner  that's  stale  stirred 
by  a blonde  (3,4) 

25  Handcuff  a chap  with  a 
broken  lace  (7) 

26  Crime  writer  in  a groove  with 
split  In  the  underworld  (4,7) 

Down 

1 Sensational  mistake — 
admit:  mistaken  don  had  to 
(5-3-7) 

2 Checks  for  dlalysis7  (5) 

3 Valerian,  tool  used  by  cobbler 
on  part  of  shoe,  we  hear  (3-4) 


A copy  of  the  Collins  English  Dictionary  will  be  sent 
to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to 
Guardian  Crossword  No  20,722,  EO.  Box  315.  Mitcham, 
Surrey,  CR4  2AX.  by  first  post  on  Friday  Solution  and 
winners  in  the  Guardian  on  Monday  August  12. 
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4 Mathematical  expression  — 
move  it  along  (7) 

5 Abuse  without  a point  you 
can't  do  it  with  a conductor 
(8) 

6 Vote  for  Roche:  claim  result 
affected  by  varying  charges 
(15) 

7 A lot  less  feeling7  (6) 

8 Mark  of  affection  for  woman 
driver?  (6) 

15  Inclination  fortreading 
carelessly  (8) 

18  Pop  artist  fighting  break  (p) 

17  Sailor,  one  entertained  by 
Silas  (7) 

18  He  brought  colour  to 
oriental  island  (7) 

20  Customer  with  a pole?  (6) 


A YEAR  before  I was 
born  there  was 
Jesse-Owens-at- 
Berlin.  For  obvious 
and  retold  reasons 
that  hyphenated  resonance  of 
man  and  place  will  be  twined 
and  twinned  in  the  log  for 
ever.  In  my  lifetime, 
Blank  ervKoen  and  London  go 
together,  and  so  do  Zatopek 
and  Helsinki  in  1352.  Spitz 
equals  Munich,  and  Daley- 
Coe- Ovett  certainly  go  with 
Moscow  like  a horse  and  car- 
riage. There  was  LA  and  Carl 
Lewis,  and  Ben  Johnson,  no- 
toriously. at  SeouL 
Another  Johnson  is  gar- 
landed with  sport's  laurel 
wreath  in  1996.  Ever  remem- 
bered. The  upright,  sober- 
sided Texan  has  taken  Geor- 
gia by  storm.  Victor  ludorum, 
and  a phenomenal  one  at  that 
A man's  gotta  do  . . . and  he 
did  just  that.  And  that  is  the 
word.  It  is  not  the  over-used 
one,  ‘‘great'';  the  word  is 
“phenomenal''.  In  Halles,  and 
underlined  to  boot 
Consider  first  that  Johnson 
laid  to  waste  in  his  laid-back 
manner  in  this  200  metres 
such  fancied  dandies  as  Fran- 
kie Fredericks  and  A to  Bol- 


don  in  shattering  his  own 
world  record  with  an  astound- 
ing 19.32sec.  And  that  had 
Johnson  entered  the  100m,  he 
would  more  than  likely  on 
Saturday  have  slapped  the 
world-record  winner  Dopovan 
Bailey  into  second  place. 

The  first  man  to  win  gold 
medals  In  both  die  200m  and 
400m  at  the  same  Games  was 
to  attempt  to  add  another  in 
the  4x400m  relay  but  yester- 
day withdrew  with  a ham- 
string injury.  He  had  won  54 
races  on  the  trot  in  the  400m 
and  had  never  lost  an  outdoor 
final  at  that  distance.  Before  a 
minor  glitch  last  month  he 
had  reeled  off  21  consecutive 
victories  in  the  200m  and  has 
been  ranked  No  .1  in  the 
world  at  both  events  for  four 
years,  unprecedented.  He  was 
world  champion  in  each  event 
singly  — the  200m  at  Tokyo 
five  years  ago  and  the  400m  at 
Stuttgart  in  1993  — and  won 
them  both  in  Sweden  last 
year.  There  was  a nice  tribute 
from  Derek  Mills,  the  world's 
third-ranked  400m  runner:  "I 
keep  trying  to  remember  that 
Michael  Is  Just  a man.” 

A friend,  arriving  back 
from  the  stadium  on  Thurs- 


day, genuinely  elated,  said 
much  the  same.  Tm  going  to 
frame  that  night  and  that  per- 
formance. I’m  going  to  hang  it 
on  a wall  at  home,  or  better 
still  try  and  sell  it  to  an  art 
gallerjror  museum." 

Johnson  afterwards  actu- 
ally bothered  to  smile.  "Hie 
world  record  is  a bonus,"  he 
said.  "The  most  important 
thing  to  me  was  making  his, 
tory.  A lot  of  people  hold  a 
world  record,  and  1 did  too  be- 
fore I arrived  here.  But  no- 
body else  can  say  they  made 
history,  the  first  man  to  .win 
the  200  and  400. 1 told  myself 
before  I got  in  the  blocks  that 
this  was  the  one  I wanted.  I 
didn't  make  It  In  Barcelona 
because  of  food  poisoning  and 
I have  been  four  years  since 
just  looking  for  this  one. 

"I  stumbled  — did  you 
notice?  — around  my  fourth 
step  from  the  blocks,  but  then 
1 got  into  gear  pretty  East  By 
a dozen  strides  or  so  I was 
just  relaxed.  I sat  back  in  the 
armchair.  I was  feeling  good 
and  honestly  felt  I couldn't  go 
any  fester  than  I was  already 
going.  After  about  80-90 
metres,  I felt  totally  in  control 
and  at  that  point  I just  went  to 


my  endurance  and  gave  it  all 
I had.  I knew  the  time  was 
faster  than  19.66  but  I didn't 
know  how  fast  To  run  19.32  is 
unbelievable. 

"If  you  want  an  analogy  of 
the  incredible  thrill  I felt, 
well,  go  out  and  get  a go-kart 
find  a hill,  a very  steep  one, 
and  let  it  go,  and  you’ll  know 
how  it  feels.  Pretty  good,  eh? 

“After  winning  the  400  I 
was  under  a lot  of  pressure  to 
do  the  double  but  this  is  how  I 
perform  when  I am  under 
that  kind  of  pressure." 

Boldon  won  his  second 
bronze  medal  of  the  Games. 
He  shook  his  head  in  genuine 
awe.  ‘T  had  always  thought 
the  man  who  wins  the  hun- 
dred is  the  fastest  man  alive. 
Not  any  more.  Michael  is  the 
fastest  human  now  with  all 
respect  to  my  friend  Bailey. 
Phenomenon  is  the  only  word 
for  it"  Quite  so. 

Before  the  race  Jesse 
Owens's  wife  Ruth  sent  a tax 
to  Johnson  simply  saying 
“Michael  — deliver''. 

He  did.  With  knobs  on.  Just 
like  Jesse  Owens  had  that  day 
when  Adolf  Hitler  petulantly 
walked  out  on  him  in  Berlin  a 
lifetime  ago  in  1936. 


Where  are 
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Whan  Michael  Johnson  crossed  the  200m  finishing  Dna  he  left  some  of  the  event’s  great  Olympic  champions  hopelessly  rn  his  \ 
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Big  Brother 
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George 

ORWELL  was 
famously  right 
about  the 
Soviet  Union. 
But  was  he 

hopelessly  wrong  about 
describing  the  malign  technol- 
ogies which  Big  Brother 
would  deploy  to  keep  Winston 
Smith  and  the  rest  of  us  under 
constant  surveillance  in  1984 
and  beyond? 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a wild 
optimist  to  shout  “Yes,  mag- 
nificently wrong!”  as  various 
disconnected  events  around 
the  world  have  again  shown 
this  week.  The  events  were 
typical  of  the  battle  between 
Them  and  Us,  the  politico- 
commercial  powers  that  be 
and  the  citizenry. 

The  chief  battleground  is 
the  Internet  But  the  four 
women  peace  campaigners 
who  were  acquitted  in  Liver-  I 
pool  Crown  Court  of  infl  icting 
£1.5  million  worth  of  criminal 
damage  —they  had  taken 
hammers  to  a British  Aero- 
space Hawk  “trainer”  jet 
being  sold  to  Indonesia — used 
a much  more  limited  tool. 

They  won  their  case,  in 
part,  because  of  die  15>minute 
videotape  they  left  In  the  cock- 
pit explaining  the  motives  be- 
hind their  action.  The  tape 
was  played  to  the  jury,  which 
went  cm  to  acquit  them. 

For  Orwell,  dying  ofTB  at  a 
time  when  the  world  'a  few 
computers  filled  whole  rooms 
with  valves  and  cost  fortunes, 
the  Idea  that  sophisticated 
video  cameras  might— within 
what  could  easily  have  been 
his  own  lifetime — be  cheaply 
available  to  leftwing  idealists 
would  have  been  inconceiv- 
able. Ear  Horn  being  used  as  a 
weapon  for  the  propagation  of 
dictatorships,  as  Orwell 
feared,  the  reality  is  now  often 
the  opposite:  Big  Brother, 
We're  Watching  YOU! 

A video  camera,  hand-held  , 
by  an  onlooker,  enabled  Rod-  i 
ney  King  to  prove  that  he  had  i 
been  brutally  beaten  by  LA. 
policemen.  Without  the  video,  ; 
a black  ex-con's  word  stood  no  , 
chance  against  theirs.  Televi- 
sion professionals  call  such 
technology  "amateur  video" 
when  they  broadcast  it  on 
news  programmes.  But  it  is 
better  than  no  technology  at 
all.  It  was  an  amateur  (of 
sorts)  who  caught  Bill  Clin- 
ton's Phils  Road  handshake 
with  Gerry  Adams:  the  White  ; 

House  didn't  mean  him  to,  but  , 

Sinn  Fein  did. 

Video  is  just  one  aspect.  As  1 
long  ago  as  1978,  the  Iranian 
revolution  was  helped  by  sa- 
mizdat tape-recordings. 

Today,  oppressive  regimes 
the  world  over  are  faced  with  a 
range  of  subversive  new  tech  , 
nologies,  as  the  military  junta 
in  Indonesia  must  be  all  too 
a ware.  In  addition  to  that  dam- 
aged  Hawk  jet  it  was  reported 
this  week  that  middle-class  In-  ; 
donesian  dissidents  were 
keeping  in  touch  by  mobile 
phone.  Their  conversations 
were  doubtless  filled  with  gns- 


sip  and  rumour  mixed  with 
fact  but  that's  one  step  for- 
ward from  gossip  and  rumour 
i in  isolation. 

But  surely  mobile  phone 
calls  can  easily  be  intercepted, 
as  every  ex-royal  princess 
knows?  True,  and  they  can  be 
used  to  trace  the whereabouts 
of  the  caller,  much  as  tele- 
phone calls  can  be  monitored 
and  traced.  What  defeats  the 
buggers,  in  every  sense  <tf  the 
word,  is  the  big  and  ever- 
increasing  scale  of  modem 

(wnwi  miwiti  fine 

Even  with  special  software, 
designed  to  pick  up  key  words 
like  "Semtex”  or  “Mandel- 
son”,  yon  can’t  bug  them  aH 

That-  fa  ftnotyf  th>  wumy  HiTnp 

which  changed  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  Union  without  a 
shot  being  fired.  If  you  run  a 
society  which  requires  a 
policeman  to  be  stationed  at 
every  Xerox  machine— in 
Romania  typewriters  had  to 
be  licensed —you  cant  run  a 
modem  society.  The  demand 
for  information  is  too  great 


You  can  pick  up 
satellite  TV  in 
Beijing  with  a wok. 
There  are  a billion 
woks  in  China 


Camcorders,  mobile 
phones.  Xeroxes. . . the  list 
grows.  Faxes,  a relatively  old 
technology  which  has  belat- 
edly come  of  age,  enables 
people  to  communicate  by  let- 
ter more  quickly  than  they 
could  have  in  the  late  Vic- 
torian era,  when  there  were 

three  or  more  postal  deliveries 
a day. 

Satellite  TV,  cable  TV. . . the 
list  continues.  In  Hong  Kang, 
one  of  those  irrepressibly 
optimistic  Sbanghai-and- 
Harvard  businessmen  you 
meet  (this  one  had  torn  up  his 
US  passport  to  prove  his  foith 
in  the  post-1997 fixture)  told  me 
that  he  was  certain  that  intel- 
lectual freedom  would  soon 
prevail  in  China. 

Why?  “Because  I could  pick 
up  satellite  television  in  Bett- 
ing using  a wok,”  be  said. 
•Thorp,  are  one  billion  woks  in 
China."  He  was  rich  and 
clever,  I had  no  reason  to 
doubt  him.  Had  not  poorly- 
received  television  signals 
been  part  of  the  invasion  force 


which  broke  down  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  Berlin  Wall,  the 
Kremlin  Wall  even? 

Rupert  Murdoch,  among 
others,  modestly  claimed  to 

have  played  his  part  in  carry- 
ing the  torch  of  televisual  lib- 
erty east  of  the  E3be.  Yet the 
same  Murdoch  sold  the  trou- 
blesome South  China  Morn- 
ing Post  in  Hang  Kong  and 
took  BBC  TV  News  ofThis  Star 
satellite  system  in  Asia, 
rather  than  offend  Beijing.  He 
did  the  same  in  New  Delhi  and 
Kuala  Lumpur. 

That  is  cause  for  gloom,  but 
not  for  despair.  For  when  all 
else  fails — and  as  yet  it  hasn't 
— there  is  always  foe  Internet, 
the  development  of  which 
runs  at  such  a pace  that  all  but 
the  most  committed  of  ano- 
raks fail  to  keep  up. 

Most  politicians,  (and  politi- 
cal correspondents),  are  espe- 
cially Luddite,  even  when 
they  are  urging  others  to  get 
wired.  But  they  cannot  escape 
foe  consequences  of  foe  world 
they  have  helped  to  create. 

Thus,  the  other  day,  • 
Michael  Portillo  found  that  a 
camera  trained  on  bis  front 
door  was  hooked  up  to  the  In- 
ternet so  that  surfers  around 
the  world  could  see  who  was 
entering  or  leaving.  As  it  hap- 
I pens,  this  was  a stunt  to  publi- 
1 else  foe  Dally  Planet  an 
Anglo-Dutch  ‘ “news  and  enter- 
tainment” Web  site. 

The  defence  secretary’s 
home  had  been  chosen  be- 
cause he  had  just  announced 
the  £1.6  ballon  sale  of  other 
MoD  married  quarters.  Yet 
when  BTpulled  the  plug  on 
the  exercise,  NickRosen,  the 
Net  guru  behind  foe  stunt 
switched  it  to  a computer  in 
Montreal  within  minutes — 
Just  to  make  the  point  that  this 
stuff  is  virtually  beyond 
regulation. 

Similar  exercises  are  less 
flippant,  as  even  a cursory 
trawl  through  the  electronic 
cuttings  will  show.  The  owner 
afa  French  cybercafe  put  on 
to  the  Internet  an  unautho- 
rised biography  of  Francois 
Mitterrand  which  had  been 
banned  by  the  French  authori- 
ties. Since  France  has  muscu- 
lar privacy  laws,  he  was 
raided  because  be  had  made 
no  attempt  to  render  his  politi- 
cal gesture  anonymous — but 
not  before  thousands  of  people 
had  downloaded  the  book. 

Imagine  how  differently  the 

SpyMtffihw  «fh  rr  mlgVit  haw 
bem  played  out  if  such  tech- 
nology h^  existed  in  the  mid- 
1980s.  As  things  were,  would- 
be  readers  had  to  fly  to  New 
York — in  real  time— to  buy 
foe  Viking  edition  of  the  book 
and  evade  the  British  bam 

fo  1995,  the  skt masked  sub- 
commandante  Ma  rens  made 
his  Zapatista  revolt  against 
the  Mexican  governmecta 
global  event  by  tapping  out 
his  communiques  an  a laptop. 
Copytogthem  on  to  floppy 
disc,  he  put  them  into  com- 
puter bulletin  boards  via  old- 
fashioned  courier.  It  is  a tech- 
nique increasingly  familiar  to 
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peace  and  environmental 
groups — anti-road  GreenNet 
subscribers,  for  instance — to 
coordinate  action. 

The  epic  McLibel  case  has 
acquired  a global  audience  the 
same  way.  Beseiged  Sarajevo 
may  have  got  its  trains  back 
only  this  week,  but  it  stayed 
connected  via  the  Net  to  the 
global  village  through  foe  Ser- 
bian blockade,  a reproach  to 
ethnic  cleansing  and  xenopho- 
bic radio,  TV  and  press. 

There  isa  downside  to  all 
this.  The  Atlanta  bomber  and 
the  far-right  militias  which 
the  US  has  spawned — encour- 
aged, it  must  be  said,  by  old- 
style  talk  radio,  j ust  like  the 
1980s — have  access,  too.  and 
may  download  bomb  technol- 
ogy information  with  as  much 
ease  as  other  Net-surfers  find 
pornography. 

Bill  Clinton  recently  won- 
dered aloud  ifTokyo’s  Aum 
cult  wiD  spread  its  sarin  gas 


techniques  in  the  same  way. 

It  isa  miserable  fact,  docu- 
mented by  such  bodies  as  PC- 
Me ter  Sweep,  which  monitors 
Web  sites  in  the  same  way  as 
ratings  firms  monitor  TV, 
that  home  PC  users  flock  to  so- 
called  "adult  sites”,  such  as 
Playboy  and  Hotsex,  far  more 
than  they  access  the  vast 
array  of  serious  material.  For 
$5  a minute,  using  a video- 
conferencing  PC.  you  (if  you 
tend  to  be  male,  single  and  30- 
ish)  can  interact  with  a naked 
model  on  foe  Web.  There's 
money  in  that.  Even  in  China, 
where  PC  users —a  million  by 
theyear  2000— must  register 
with  the  government  and 
promise  not  to  break  the  law, 
foe  main  sin  is  porn,  not  post- 
Tie  nanmen  Square  politics. 

In  the  US,  it  is  in  this  area 
that  the  doctrines  of  free 
speech  and  commerce  clash 
most  obviously  with  main- 
stream public  taste  and  with 


government  instincts  to  regu- 
late. So  far,  the  anoraks  and 
foe  libertarians  are  winning 
and,  unavoidably,  thepornog- 
raphers  and  the  paedophiles. 

There  are  problems  with 
legitimate  intellectual  copy- 
right and  with  illegal  hacking 
and  encryption  software,  all  of 
which  have  national  security 
as  weD  as  privacy  implica- 
tions. In  most  criminal  cases. 
Rosen  says,  foe  cooperation 
needed  between  governments, 
police  and  Internet  service 
providers  to  trace  terrorists, 
money-launderers  mid  child- 
molesters  is  forthcoming.  But 
they  face  a huge  task.  There 
was  an  outfit  in  Finland,  for 
instance,  which  was  willing  to 
pass  on  anonymous  e-mail  for 
anyone — including  sex  mani- 
acs. Finnish  police  eventually 
raided  it  The  group  had  pro- 
vided the  service  on  the  basis 
of  their  libertarian  principles, 
only  to  show  that  what  most 


new  freedoms  offer  is  freedom 
to  abuse,  steal  or  exploit 

More  positively.  US  public 
documents  are  theoretically 
available  on  foe  Net  as  are  all 
corporate  filings  from  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Com- 
mission (SEC),  the  Wall  Street 
regulator.  This  means  that 
private  individuals  can  get  in- 
formation once  available  only 
to  government  and  business. 

The  people  who  will  make 
use  of  this  opportunity  are  a 
well-heeled,  well-educated 
elite.  But  this  elite  is  essen- 
tially self-selective.  The  Net  is 
more  open  to  all -comers  than 
any  system  since  Gutenberg 
first  set  up  his  printing  press: 
it  is  far  beyond  the  monopoly 
priests  and  witchdoctors  once 
had  on  knowledge. 

In  emerging  modern  India, 
the  impact  of  the  new  IT  is 
already  huge.  In  cash- 
strapped  Africa,  the  potential 
is  enormous.Questions  about 
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the  uses  and  extent  of  public 
information  are  beginning  to 
be  asked  even  in  Britain. 

The  optimists  believe  in  an 
information  explosion  on  a 
scale  beyond  the  reach  of  gov- 
ernments in  Beijing,  Jakarta 
or  Whitehall.  On  the  broad 
sunlit  uplands  of  foe  global 
| village,  even  the  Orwellian 
threat  of  centralised  comput- 
ers 1 inking  government  of- 
fices and  ministries  of  justice 
worldwide  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  un traceable  cy- 
bercash of  the  First  Virtual 
Bank,  a trading  mechanism 
that  already  exists. 

Nick  Rosen,  his  camera  no 
longer  trained  on  the  Portil- 
los’ door,  is  sanguine  about 
the  future.  He  calls  IT  "the 
biggest  hand-back  of  power  to 
the  individual  since  universal 
suffrage'*.  It  was  never  like 
thisatthe  Ministry' of  Truth, 
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The  women  who  wrecked  a Hawk  jet  left  a propaganda  video  in  the  cockpit.  Ail 
you  need  now  to  start  a revolution  is  a camera  and  laptop,  says  MICHAEL  WHITE 
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^%ADLY  WE  HAVE  become  far  too 
^^teaccustomed  to  watching  the  gravy 
train  of  privatisation  gathering 
speed,  but  what  is  now  happening  to  the 
railways  almost  beggars  belief.  In  Janu- 
ary. Porterbrook  — one  of  the  three  leas- 
ing companies  which  purchased  British 
Kail’s  11,000-strong  fleet  of  trains  — paid 
£527  million  for  its  share  <3,774  trains) 
after  an  international,  but  hardly  high- 
profile,  auction  had  taken  place.  Porter- 
brook  almost  certainly  got  these  assets 
on  the  cheap  because  the  whole  thing 
was  conducted  in  great  haste  for  political 
reasons  and  also  because  Porterbrook 
was  sold  to  a company  in  which  the  ex- 
isting management  and  employees  had 
20  per  cent  of  the  shares.  In  itself,  that’s 
fine.  We  are  all  in  favour  of  encouraging 
employees  to  take  a long-term  stake  in 
their  companies,  aren't  we? 

Um,  er . . . This  week,  seven  mnnthg 
later,  our  sturdy  stakeholders  have 
agreed  to  sell  their  company  for  £825 
million,  making  a nice  little  capital  gain 
of  almost  £300  million.  This  represents  a 
500  per  cent  gain  of  £80  million  for  the 
lucky  punters  of  Porterbrook,  including 


a £39.9  million  bonus  for  its  managing 
director,  Sandy  Anderson  (a  former  BR 
terminal  manager)  and  multi-millionaire 
status  for  two  of  his  fellow  directors.  For- 
give us  if  we  sound  old-fashioned,  but 
wouldn't  that  unearned  £300  mill  inn  gain 

— more  than  BR  usually  makes  in  a year 

— have  been  better  employed  on  some- 
thing more  useful:  like  badly-needed  in- 
vestment in  the  railways?  It  is  not  as  if 
the  new  owners  have  performed  some 
management  magic  on  their  trains. 
There  has  been  no  new  investment  and 
80  per  cent  of  the  revenues  on  which  they 
have  made  such  a disgraceful  profit  are 
actually  guaranteed  by  the  taxpayer. 

And  who  are  they  selling  out  to? 
Why,  to  BtagecoaCh,  which  already  has 
17  per  cent  of  the  national  bus  market 
and  is  hungry  for  expansion!  Stagecoach 
already  operates  one  of  the  big  rail  fran- 
chises (ie  operating  a service  as  opposed 
to  leasing  the  trains)  out  of  Waterloo, 
and  has  put  in  a bid  for  all  of  the  remain- 
ing 12  unallocated  franchises.  Privatisa- 
tion was  supposed  to  be  all  about  break- 
ing the  railways  up  into  smaller, 
competing  units  — but  now  Stagecoach 
is  trying  to  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together 
again. 

A key  question  is  why  the  Porter- 
brook  franchise  is  suddenly  worth  £300 
million  more  than  it  was  seven  months 
ago.  Either  the  expensively  paid  City 
hankers  got  their  valuation  wrong  (in 
which  case  has  the  taxpayer  any 
redress?)  or  the  assets  are  worth  more  to 
Stagecoach  — because  it  is  a brilliant 
spotter  of  opportunities  or  it  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  exploit  a growing  monopolistic 
position.  It  is  true  that  the  leasing  com- 
panies have  suddenly  realised  they  can 


convert  their  debts  into  cheaper  finan- 
cial instruments  by  securing  them 
against  future  revenue  streams  (guaran- 
teed by  the  taxpayer,  remember)  but 
surely  we  didn't  privatise  in  order  to  get 
the  benefits  of  nationalisation?  Also, 
Stagecoach  told  the  Financial  Times  it 
could  reduce  Porterbrook’s  spending  on 
maintenance  by  up  to  30  per  cent.  That 
should  go  down  well  with  passengers. 

What  should  be  done  now?  Stage- 
coach's bid  for  Porterbrook  should  be 
referred  immediately  to  the  Monopolies 
Commission  to  examine  the  major  com- 
petition issues  it  raises.  If  it  isn’t 
referred,  it  will  be  taken  a s a signal  that 
it  is  open  house  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
re-create  a cosy  monopoly  within  the 
scattered  remains  of  the  former  British 
Rail  That  is  the  easy  bit.  because  the 
dock  should  really  he  occupied  by  the 
Government,  which  rushed  an  unprece- 
dentedly complicated  privatisation 
through  for  totally  political  motives. 
There  was  no  reason  to  privatise  BR  in 
the  first  place,  because  most  of  the  im- 
provements to  efficiency  could  have  been 
achieved  through  the  regulatory  regime. 
But  once  privatisation  had  been  decided 
on,  BR  should  have  been  sold  off  in  dol- 
lops, as  most  of  the  others  were.  This 
would  have  maximised  the  return  to  the 
taxpayer,  while  ensuring  that  if  there 
were  problems  of  undervaluation  in 
some  areas  they  wouldn’t  be  repeated  in 
others. 

Instead,  the  Government  chose  the 
worst  possible  conditions  in  which  to 
maximise  the  price  — an  enforced  sale  of 
all  the  assets  at  once  against  an  acceler- 
ated political  agenda.  We  will  be  living 
with  the  consequences  for  years  to  come. 


Financing 
the  flicks 

WHY  ISN’T  the  British  film  industry 
a success?  This  may  seem  a strange 
question  when  over  the  past  20  years  al- 
most one  in  three  Oscars  has  gone  to 
British  artists,  but  the  films  — even  if 
the  actors,  director  and  crew  are  British 
— are  American.  Go  to  any  cinema  and 
check;  nine  out  of  10  films  in  British  cin- 
emas come  from  Hollywood.  This  Is  not 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  US  dominat- 
ing world  popular  culture.  Lack  of  fi- 
nance, not  lack  of  talent,  prevents  Brit- 
ish cinema  from  becoming  a world 
leader.  Government  investment  is 
needed  to  start  the  ball  rolling. . 

This  is  made  dear  by  the  National 
Heritage  advisory  committee  report  on 
the  British  film  industry.  Virginia  Bot- 
tom! ey  went  so  far  as  to  call  this  a 
“thoughtful  contribution”.  That’s  very 
nice,  hut  firm  commitment  is  required. 
First,  the  Treasury  should  agree  to  en- 
courage domestic  film  production 
through  tax  breaks,  as  the  report  recom- 
mends. British  film-makers  should  be 
able  to  write  off  production  costs  in  the 
year  they  are  incurred  against  tax.  Tax 
relief  played  a vital  role  in  the  growth  of 
the  US  film  industry  and  could  do  the 
same  for  Britain.  More  difficult  is  the 
need  identified  for  structural  change  to 
create  companies  big  enough  to  produce 
and  distribute  British  films.  Too  often 
film  rights  are  sold  in  advance  to  fund 
production  — take  Four  Weddings  And 
A Funeral  or  Sense  And  Sensibility  — 


and  the  box  office  returns  go  to  the  big 
American  players,  rather  than  back  to 
the  makers.  The  big  profits  that  could 
fluid  the  next  project  are  lost  for  the 
want  of  cash  up  front  The  report  pro- 
poses the  creation  of  three  distribution- 
led  studios,  big  enough  to  combine  pro- 
duction and  distribution  as  the 
Hollywood  companies  do,  and  able  to 
build  up  a slate  of  films  to  spread  the 
risk.  The  idea  is  a good  one,  the  problem 
is  it  would  take  money.  At  present  the 
Government  puts  just  £23  million  into 
the  industry  to  support  film  schools,  and 
there  is  no  direct  support  for  actual  pro- 
duction. The  Arts  Council  has  no  ear- 
marked sum  to  create  big  distribution- 
led  studios.  The  lottery  money  allocation 
is  just  £70  million  for  production,  and 
£40  million  for  distribution,  over  the 
next  five  years.  This  is  a pittance.  ITV  is 
planning  to  spend  over  £100  million  in 
tile  samp  period  to  challenge  Channel  4 
and  the  BBC  in  film-making. 

Government  finance  is  required  to 
build  the  foundations  and  encourage  pri- 
vate investment  — the  process  econo- 
mists call  “crowding  in".  A practical  ap- 
proach would  be  the  provision  of 
repayable  loans  with  subsidised  interest 
rates,  to  allow  British  film-makers  to 
produce  and  distribute,  rather  than 
handing  the  project  over  to  Hollywood.  It 
is  nonsense  for  the  Government  to  sug- 
gest the  film  industry  must  live  or  die  by 
market  forces  alone.  If  the  Welsh  Devel- 
opment Agency  can  put  up  a total  of 
£200  million  to  encourage  valuable 
Korean  investment  in  Wales,  there  is  no 
reason  why  some  sensible  pump-priming 
should  not  be  used  to  make  the  British 
film  industry  a world  leader. 
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MARTIN  WOOLLACOTT  argues  that 
the  outrages  of  Atlanta  and  TWA  800 
have  shattered  the  peculiarly 
American  fantasy  that  they  face 
a unified  clandestine  force. 
Illustration  by  PETER  TILL 

Exploding 

the 

myth  of 
terrorism 

THE  reaction  to  the  | tain  circumstances,  for  non- 
bombs that  have  terri-  American  companies  trading 
fled  and  angered  with  those  countries.  The  evi- 
Americans  in  recent  dent  friction  is  an  example  of 
weeks  may,  paradoxi-  what  happens  when  the  at- 


THE  reaction  to  the 

bombs  that  have  terri- 
fied and  angered 
Americans  in  recent 
weeks  may,  paradoxi- 
cally, mark  the  end  of  the  "Age 
of  Terrorism"  as  we  have 
experienced  it  over  the  last 
quarter  of  a century. 

Not  the  end  of  bombing  or 
other  clandestine  violence 
directed  against  western  gov- 
ernments — both,  unhappily, 
are  likely  to  continue.  But  the 
end  of  the  idea  that  terrorism 
is  a single  phenomenon,  and 
that  It  Is  best  opposed  by  an 
organised  international  res- 
ponse aimed  at  centres  of 
terror,  is  in  sight 
This  is  an  Idea  that  has  be- 
come. if  it  was  not  always,  an 
obstacle  to  clear  thinking 
about  modern  violence. 

Events  since  the  TWA  800  di- 
saster and  the  Atlanta  bomb 
demonstrate  that  while  the 
Idea  of  terrorism  is  still  a great 
generator  of  rhetoric,  it  is  no 
longer  a basis  for  effective 
action  even  domestically  and 
has  lost  most  of  its  capacity  to 
mobilise  the  international 
community. 

The  congressional  task 
force  created  to  draft  new  mea- 
sures against  terrorism  is  al- 
ready In  some  disarray  oyer 
their  necessity,  while  the' 
Americans  did  not  even  try  at 
the  Paris  summit  earlier  this 
week  to  secure  European 
agreement  for  their  objective 
of  isolating  five  “terror  ist” 
states.  Indeed  the  United 
States  and  the  European 
Union,  rather  than  preparing 
common  sanctions  against 
Cuba,  Libya,  or  Iraq,  are  in 
fact  preparing  sanctions 
against  each  other  after  Amer- 
ican legislation  proposed  pen- 
alties in  US  courts,  under  cer- 


ONE sun,  said  G K 
Chesterton,  is  sub- 
lime; two  suns  would 
bemerely  vulgar.  I used  to 
think  the  same  about  my 
favourite  building,  Leeds 
Town  Hall.  But  now  it  ap- 


tain  circumstances,  for  non- 
American  companies  trading 
with  those  countries.  The  evi- 
dent friction  is  an  example  of 
what  happens  when  the  at- 
tempt Is  made  to  translate  a 
psychologically  satisfying  but 
unsound  political  concept  into 
action  and  policy. 

President  Clinton  has  said 
that  terrorism  “may  be  the 
most  significant  security  chal- 
lenge of  the  21st  century*'.  He 
has  told  Americans,  “We  can’t 
let  terror  win.  That  is  not  the 
American  way."  Louis  Freeh, 
the  director  of  the  FBI,  said  in 
evidence  to  Congress  that  the 
US  faced  "an  increasing  war" 
against  "its  interests  both  here 
and  in  the  world".  Ladles  and 
gentlemen,  in  the  right  band 
comer,  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  the  left  hand  cor- 
ner. Terrorism. 

It  is  possible  that  Ameri- 
cans will  for  a while  continue 
to  enter  into  this  sloppy  dra- 
matisation, but  Europeans 
l will  no  longer  do  so.  That  is 
not  because  Europeans  know 
nothing  about  bom  hs— they  , 
have  had  far  more  of  them 
than  America  has.  Nor  is  it  | 
because  European  countries 
foolishly  put  their  commer- 
cial interests  before  interna- 
tional security,  although  they 
undoubtedly  have  sometimes 
done  so.  It  Is  because  they  now 
reject  the  American  fantasy 
that  there  is  a single  force 
called  terrorism  supported 
and  largely  sustained  by  cer- 
tain states  which  can  be  dealt  , 
with  by  economic  and  some- 
times military  action  against 
those  states. 

In  his  study  of  the  militari- 
sation of  the  US,  In  The 
Shadow  Of  War,  the  historian 
Martin  Sherry  argues  that 
when  real  war  receded  as  a 


pears  there  are  two  Leeds 
town  halls:  one  in  Leeds, 
and  one  in  Australia.  The 
city  has  been  approached  by 
the  parliament  of  the  state 
of  Victoria  to  furnish  it  with 
the  plans  of  Cuthbert  Bro- 
derick's Yorkshire  master- 
piece in  order  that  their 
building  can  be  completed 
as  part  of  a £40  million 
refhrblshment  programme. 
At  present  it  lacks  the 
crowning  glory  ofLeeds's 
tower  and  dome.  In  all 
other  respects,  said  the  mes- 
sage from  Melbourne,  the 
buildings  were  almost  iden- 
tical. Peter  Kerr,  a Scottish 
emigre  architect,  won  the 

competition  in  Melbourne, 

it’s  alleged,  by  submitting 
the  plans  of  Leeds  town  hall 
os  all  his  own  work.  He  also 
claimed  to  have  designed 
the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

I owe  these  revelations  to 
the  Yorkshire  Post.  Out  of 
gratitude.  I have  decided 
not  to  mention  that  this 
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possibility,  Americans,  "a 
people  so  accustomed  to  war  of 
some  sort  that  its  cessation 
seemed  almost  unimagin- 
able", looked  around  for  sub- 
stitutes. They  found  them  in 
crime,  in  drugs,  and  espe- 
cially in  terrorism.  Ronald 
Reagan,  strongly  supported 
by  Margaret  Thatcher,  fought 
a war  against  terrorism  which 
he  compared  at  one  point  with 
the  struggle  against  the  Nazis. 
The  connections  between  dif- 
ferent clandestine  movements 
were  emphasised  even  when 
they  were  quite  minor,  and 
the  connections  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  particular 
were  exaggerated  to  the  point 
where  terrorism  became  a 
"terror  network1’ directed  by 
the  USSR  and  its  allies. 

America's  tendency  to  lump 


newspaper  last  Saturday 
carried  a picture  on  page 
one  of  “Sir  Geoffrey  Boy- 
cott" leaving  the  Botham/ 
Lamb/Imran  extravaganza. 
Sorry,  Leeds;  but  the  Palace 
has  still  not  got  round  to  it. 


WHY,  when  someone 
sneezes,  do  others 
say:  “Bless  yon**? 
According  to  a newly-pub- 
lished Dictionary  Of  Super- 
stitions (Cassell,  £9.99}  it’s 
because  early  Christians 
believed  you  lost  part  of 
your  soul  when  yon 
sneezed.  The  way  to  recap- 
ture it  was  for  someone  to 
bless  you.  Having  always 
believed  it  had  something  to 
do  with  the  plague.  I found 
this  surprising.  So  I timed 
for  further  enligh  temnent 
to  Dr  Brewer’s  Reader's 
Handbook  Of  Allusions. 
References,  Plots  And 
Stories.  “A  person  who 
sneezed,**  this  explains, 
“was  at  one  time  supposed 


together  ah  challenges  to  Its 
power  or  safety  continues, 
evan  though  the  USSR  is  no 
more  and  has  had  to  be 
replaced  by  a gaggle  of  "rogue 
states".  Indeed  there  Is  an 
echo  of  this  kind  of  th  inking 
in  the  paranoid  dreamworld  of 
the  American  far  right,  which 
goes  one  crazy  stage  further 
and  Includes  its  own  govern- 
ment among  the  forces  con- 
spiring against  America. 

What  and  when  was  terror- 
ism? The  South  African  politi- 
cal scientist  Adrian  Guelke, 
in  his  The  Age  Of  Terrorism, 

: the  coolest  and  most  lucid 
treatmentofthe  subject,  de- 
fined it  as  violent  action  by 
small  groups,  for  political 
ends,  against  western  govern- 
ments in  the  period  from  the 
late  sixties  to  the  end  of  the 


to  be  under  the  influence  of 
fairies  and  demons,  and  as 
the  name  of  God  repelled  all 
evil  spirits,  the  benediction: 
God  bless  you!  drove  away 
the  demon,  and  counteract- 
ed its  influence.’' 

Curiously,  the  doctor 
then  gives  us  an  Illustration 
which  tells  quite  another 
story . It  comes  from  the  now 
neglected  Dr  Last  In  his 
Chariot,  by  Bickerstaff  and 
Foote <1769) .. - 
Bulruddery:  I have  often,  Dr 
Skeleton,  had  it  in  my  head 
to  ask  some  of  the faculty, 
what  can  be  the  reason  that, 
when  a man  happens  to 
sneeze,  all  the  company 
bows. 

Skeletons  Sneezing.  DrBul- 
ruddery,  was  a mortal  symp- 
tom. that  attended  a pestilen- 
tial disease  which  formerly 
depopulated  the  republic  of 
Athens;  ever  since,  when  that 
convulsion  occurs,  a short 
ejaculation  is  offered  up,  so 
duct  the  sneezing  or  sternut- 


cold  war.  These  groups  were 
marginal  and  almost  always 
unsuccessfUL  Their  cam- 
paigns never  represented 
mare  than  a very  low  level  of 
political  violence  in  what 
were  and  are  unusually  peace- 
ful societies.  Very  few  people 
died  by  the  standards  of  the 
wars  that  afflicted  the  rest  cf 
the  world. 

Such  violent  action  was  al- 
ways diverse  and  had  long  ex- 
isted, as  had  most  of  the 
means  employed.  The  first 
major  use  of  the  bomb  by  Irish 
rebels,  for  instance,  was  in  a 
jailbreak  in  Clerkenwell,  in 
the  1570s,  no  t£ar  from  this 
newspaper's  offices.  But 
terrorism  emerged  when  mod- 
ern communications,  espe- 
cially television,  dramatised 
"the  western  public's . . . vul- 


ing party  may  not  be  afflicted 
with  the  same  distemper. 


nerability  to  political  violence 
emanating  from  other  societ- 
ies”. There  was  a sense  of 
alarm  and  outrage  and  a ten- 
dency to  both  exaggerate  the 
impact  of  terrorism  and  to  see 
a unity  in  terrorist  action  that 
never  existed. 

None  of  this  means  that  vio- 
lent movements  should  not 
have  been,  or  should  not  now 
be.  opposed  by  force  when  nec- 
essary- But  in  practice,  the 
best  ways  of  dealing  with  them 
have  proved  to  be  specific 
rather  than  general,  flexible 
rather  than  draconian,  and 
national  rather  fiym  interna- 
tional. The  work  of  co-ordinat- 
ing interna  Hmml  and  domes- 

tic  law  has  been  largely 
completed,  as,  with  few  loop- 
holes  still  to  be  dosed,  has 
been  that  of  co-ordinating  se- 
curity measures  in  interna- 
tional transport  But,  as 
Guelke  points  out,  terrorism 
does  not  usually  end  because 
it  is  directly  defeated, 
whether  by  international  or 
national  measures.  It  ends  be- 
causedrannstaiKeschange, 
because  offers  are  made,  or 
because  the  terrorists  them- 
selves decide  that  their  objec- 
tives are  not  attainable.  Anti- 
terrorism was  in  a sense  more 


In  the  right  hand 
comer,  the  United 
States  of 
America,  in  the 
left  hand  comer. 
Terrorism 


real  than  terrorism.  The 
bombs  and  the  guns  are,  of 
course,  all  too  real  but  they 
have  been  or  are  in  the  hands 
of  very  different  groups  with 
vary  different  aspirations. 
Anti- terrorism  on  the  other 
hand  is  a single  Ideology.  Pop- 
ular outrage  and  the  political 
needs  of  western  governments 
have  coincided.  The  latter 
seized  on  a concept  that  would 
coverall  challenges  to 
the  international  and 
domestic  orders  they  had 
created.  Terrorism  was  a rag- 
bag into  which  almost  any  vio- 
lent opponent  could  be 
stuffed. 

Individual  governments 
also  found  foe  concept  of  a gen- 
eral terrorist  enemy  very  use- 
ful m depriving  their  own  spe- 
cific  enemies  of  sympathy  or 
support  they  might  otherwise 
have  enjoyed  in  other  western 
countries.  These  trade-offe 
continue  today,  when  Russia, 
for  instance,  legitimises  its 
war  in  Chechenia  by  smug- 
gling it  into  the  anti-terrorist 
consensus  at  international 
meetings.  The  US,  feeing  some 
violent  opponents  in  the 
Middle  East  and,  perhaps.  Its 
own  homegrown  cxhrfiuists, 
is  tempted  to  revive  the  anti- 
terrorism  of  the  past,  but  is 
unlikely  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
Terror  will  go  on,  but 
terrorism,  as  a unifying  and 
mobilising  idea,  has  had  its 
day. 


Time  out 
for  strikers 


f1' 


WHEN  the  Brian  de 
Palma  mo  vie  Mis- 
sion: Impassible 
first  hit  our  screens,  the  Ob- 
server's excellent  film 
critic  Philip  French  fore- 
cast that  it  would  do  for  the 
colon  what  Star  Trek  (“to 
boldly  go’*)  had  done  for  the 
split  infinitive-  Witty,  but 
wrong.  Just  look  at  ads  In 
newspapers  or  lettering 
outside  cinemas:  hardly  a 
colon  in  sight.  Of  29  listings 
in  yesterday’s  London  Eve- 
ning Standard,  only  two 
(the  Peacocks,  Woking  and 
the  UCI,  Lee  Valley)  remem- 
bered the  colon.  Hardly  sur- 
prising: these  institutions 
keep  bringing  yon 
something  called  101 
Damnations. 

There  is  also  a film 
around,  I see.  called  How  To 
Make  An  American  Quilt.  It 
hardly  needs  a whole  movie 


to  deal  with  that  problem. 
iDtSmallweed's  experience, 
just  two  rules  are  neces- 
sary. 1)  Arm  yourself  with  a 
suitable  cudgel,  bludgeon, 
knobkerrle,  shillelagh  or 
truncheon.  2)  Stand  over 
your  American,  brandish- 
ing the  above,  and  ordering, 
kindly  but  firmly:  “Get 
quilting,  goddam  it,  or 
else. . Von  will  find  the 
fellow  will  very  soon  get  the 
nub  of  your  gist. 

SMALLWEED  expects 
an  arrest  any  day  now 
inthecaseofthe 
stones  at  Avebury,  which  in 
June  this  year  were  daubed 
with,  what  appeared  to  be 
Norse  symbols.  The  likely 
culprit,  the  police  have  been 
told.  Is  a 5ft  9in  white  male 
bisexual  vegetarian  from 
the  professional  classes 
with  a goatee  beard  and  a 
twitching  right  eye.  The 
information  has  been 
furnished  by  a coven  of 


Jeremy  Hardy 


A S Labour’s  discomfort 

/ \ over  the  actions  of 
postal  workers  and 
# iTube  drivers  intensi- 

fies, I feel  bound  to  ask  what- 
ever happened  to  the  right  to 
strike?  I don't  mean  the  right 
to  strike  effectively,  which 
was  abolished  in  the  eighties. 

I mean  the  right  to  strike  at  all. 

I grew  up  in  a society  which 
assumed  that  workers  had  a 
moral,  legal  and  political  right 
to  withdraw  their  labour  in 
furtherance  of  their  legiti- 
mate aspirations — they  could 
go  cm  strike  when  they  liked. 
They  could  strike  officially 
and  if  their  leaders  tried  to 
cook  up  a cosy  deal  behind 
their  backs,  they  could  strike 
unofficially. 

I have  affectionate  reminis- 
cences of  the  strike-torn 
seventies.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  Ofeted  inspections  to 
disrupt  our  education,  we  had 
to  rely  cm  strikes.  For  a while, 
we  could  hardly  get  to  schooL 
Train  drivers  or  bus  drivers 
would  be  out,  or  diesel  sup- 
plies cut  off.  There  were  power 
cuts  during  lessons.  Halfway 
through  assembly,  foe  miners  i 
would  bring  foe  government 
down,  an  election  would  be  I 

called,  the  school  would  be-  ; 
come  a polling  station  and 
we’d  all  be  sent  home. 

Nowadays,  there  are  only 
oneway  strikes — the  class 
.struggle  fought  nn  flpyrtiTne 
And  yet  even  the  timid  indus- 
trial actions  of  the  nineties 
cause  squirming  embarrass- 
ment for  Labour  leaders.  A 
picket  line  is  as  passg  as  a 
fondue  set  Union  leaders  are 
big,  sweaty,  macho  men  with 
string  vests  visible  through 
nylon  shirts,  men  who  look 
and  speak  like  John  Prescott 
but  are  still  working  class. 

One  of  the  interesting  con- 
trasts between  Lord  Tebbit 
and  Clare  Short  is  that  he  once 
led  a strike  ofBOAC  pilots 
while  she  runs  out  ofTV 
studios  if  the  word  is  used. 
Striking  was  not  only  once 
respectable,  the  right  to  strike 
was  seen  as  a democratic  free- 
dom fought  for  over  centuries. 
Everyone  should  be  able  to  be- 
long to  a union  and  there  was 
not  much  point  in  unions  if 
they  didn’t  have  the  ultimate 
sanction  of  striking. 

Of  course,  industrial  dis- 


witches in  Hastings.  Per- 
haps this  group  could  now 
produce  an  identikit  pic- 
ture of  the  persons  or  aliens 
who  have  recently  resumed 
the  practice  of  peppering 
the  Wiltshire  countryside 
with  com  circles.  Small- 
weed’s  own  suspicions  are 
based  on  the  ancient  j udi- 
dal  principle  known  as  ad 
bono  (who  benefits).  It’s  sig- 
nificant, yon  may  think, 
that  local  ne’er-do-wells 
have  been  doing  a lively 
i trade  robbing  the  cars 
which  come  to  see  the  cron 

circles. 

X can  also  warn  Atlanta 
police  that  they’re  wasting 
their  time  on  their  present 

investigations.  According 
to  Ambrose  Evans- 
Prifcchard  of  the  Sunday 
Telegraph,  it’s  unlikely 
that  far-right  groups  in 
America  would  target  an 
occasion  like  the  Olympics. 
The  fact  that  the  caller  who 
warned  of  the  bomb  had  an 


putes  were  not  the  establish- 
ment's favourite  diversion. 
Both  parties  wanted  to  bring 
the  unions  to  heel  Barbara 
Castle,  now  remembered  as  a 
standard  bearer  of  the  Left 
proposed  to  limit  union  power 
with  In  Place  Of  Strife.  Heath, 
who  now  inspires  affection  for 
hating  Lady  Thatcher  even 
more  than  the  rest  of  us  da 
tried  to  clobber  the  unions 
with  the  Industrial  Relations 
Act  They  destroyed  him.  In- 
deed, they  put  foe  last  Labour 
government  into  power,  some- 
thing that  is  never  remem- 
bered when  foe  feet  that  they 
put  it  out  again  is  being  aired. 

It  is  also  sometimes  forgot- 
ten that  the  unions  founded 
the  Labour  Party  to  reverse 
anti-strike  legislation.  The 
idea  of  a Labour  Party  with  no 
link  to  the  Labour  movement 
is  absurd.  Labour  without  the 
unions  is  as  pointless  as  the 
unions  without  the  right  to 
strike. 

But  the  watchword  of  New 
Labour  is  respectability,  and 
striking  is  just  not  respect- 
able. It  Involves  confronta- 
tion. It  demonstrates  with  un- 
comfortable clarity  that  the 
interests  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee are  not  the  same.  It  po- 
liticises people.  It  gives  them 
confidence  and  power  over 
their  lives.  It  shows  them  that 
business  and  government  are 
not  all  powerful,  it  encourages 
them  not  to  just  vote  Labour, 
sit  back  and  think  that  every- 
thing will  be  all  right. 

□ A RECENT  Home  Office  de- 
cision which  received  Little 
coverage  relates  to  the  case  of 
John  Matthews  of  Derry. 
Readers  may  remember  that 
three  years  ago  a magistrate 
threw  out  terrorism  charges 
against  Matthews  and  said 
that  he  left  the  court  without  a 
stain  cm  his  character.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  case  against 
him  and  he  had  gathered  an 
impressive  group  of  support- 
ers which  included  Peter  Bot- 
tom! ey  and  the  RUC. 

Yet  as  he  left  court  be  was 
served  with  an  exclusion 
order  banning  him  from  Brit- 
ain, exclusion  orders  being 
the  only  area  of  the  law  which 
acknowledges  Northern  Ire- 
land as  being  of  a different 
country.  According  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  British  Intel- 
ligence reckoned  Matthews 
was  a terrorist  but  couldn’t 
say  why  because  it  was  a 
secret. 

So  Matthews  was  sent  back 
to  Derry  labelled  a terrorist 
and  therefore  jumped  straight 
to  the  head  of  the  Loyalist 
death-lists.  He  fortunately 
survived,  and  the  exclusion 
rader  has  now  been  lifted.  The 
Home  Office  can't  say  why  be- 
cause it's  a secret. 


American  accent  proves  lit- 
tle. “It  is  equally  possible," 
E-P  opines,  “that  the  attack 
was  carried  out  by  a radical 
Middle-Eastern  group,  per- 
haps linked  to  terrorist  mas- 
termind Ramsi  Youssef.” 

Dr  Bulruddery  writes; 
There  is  something  wrong 
here.  You  have  quoted  a 
story  by  Ambrose  Evans- 
Pritchard  which  at  no  point 
impugns  President  Clinton. 
I pnt  it  to  you  that  this 
report  Is  a forgery,  perpe- 
trated by  a)  a dodgy  Scots- 
Australian  architect  or  b)  a 
5ft  9 in  white  male  bisexual 
stemming  vegetarian  from 
the  professional  classes 
with  a goatee  beard  and  a 
twitching  right  eye. 

AS  HONOURABLE 
members  know,  for 
animals  bom  in  1989- 
90,  the  slaughter  will  be  vol- 
untary — Douglas  Hogg, 
Commons  statement  on 
BSE. 
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The  ultimate 
deterrent... 
the  only  defence 
against  a crew 
member  trying  to 
sabotage  the 
missile  firing  mi  a 
Trident  submarine 
is  a wooden  baton 
gripped  by  a guard. 
A commander  says 
it  is  ‘a  simple  and 
cheap  answer  to 
defend  a 
£900- million 
submarine1 


Cosh!  This 
baton  is  our  last 
line  of  defence 


Trident  has  cost  billions, 
but,  incredibly,  amid  the 
hi-tech  hardware  a man 
with  a stick  is  the  final 
guard  against  nuclear  war. 
PETER  TAYLOR  reports 

l 


YOU  can't  say 
where  it  is," 
insisted  the 
Ministryof 
Defence 
security  offi- 
cer. "But  you  can  say  it's  some- 
where beneath  Whitehall." 

1 was  standing  in  the  video 
ronference  room  of  the  Joint 
Operations  Centre  (JOC).  the 
underground  command  bun- 
ker that  was  Mrs  Thatcher’s 
controversial  post-Falk) an ds 
legacy'  It’s  protected  against 
nuclear  attack  and  access 
to  it  is  via  an  array  of  security 
checks,  armed  guards  and 
blast-proof  steel  doors.  The  tun- 
nels are  linked  to  the  Cabinet 
Office  and  Number  10  and  the 
control  rooms  are  lined  with 
computers  operated  by  mili- 
tary personnel. 

Every  year,  there  is  a dress 
rehearsal  here  for  nuclear  war. 
as  the  secretary  of  state  for  de- 
fence chairs  a meeting  of  the 
Nuclear  Briefing  Committee. 
Around  the  tahle  sit  the  men 
who  will  advise  him:  the  chief 
of  the  defence  staff,  the  chiefs  of 
the  army,  navy  and  airforce 
and  the  permanent  under  sec- 
retary. The  defence  secretary 
conveys  the  collective  advice  to 
the  War  Cabinet,  which  in  him 
advises  the  prime  minister. 

The  final  decision  to  launch  a 
nuclear  strike  is  the  prime  min- 
ister’s alone. 

After  199a  the  RAFs  nuclear 
bombs  will  have  been  phased 
out  But  that  will  still  leave 
Trident  U D5  missiles  which 
could  still  theoretically  be 
launched  if  the  trigger  were 
squeezed  on  board  one  of  Brit- 
ain's four  Trident  submarines. 
HMS  Vanguard  and  HMS 
Victorious  are  now  in  service, 
and  Vigilant  and  Vengeance 
will  be  operational  by  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Each  submarine  carries  up 
la  16  missiles  with  a range  of 
more  than  b.000  kilometres. 
Each  missile  can  be  fitted  with 
up  to  12  independently  targeted 
nuclear  warheads,  each  with 
an  explosive  power  five  times 
that  of  die  bomb  that  flattened 
Hiroshima. 

The  firing  chain  that  triggers 
die  launch  is  the  most  rigorous 
of  Whitehall  procedures.  The 


signal  goes  from  the  prime 
minister  to  the  Fleet’s  com- 
mander in  chief  at  Navy  Headr 
quarters.  North  wood,  who  has 
electronic  mrmmmiratliyi 
with  whichever  Trident  sub- 
marine is  at  sea.  On  board,  the 
encoded  signal  is  intercepted 
by  the  weapons  officer  and  die 
captain's  second-in-command 
At  every  stage,  two  officers 
double-check  every  detail  in  a 
process  known  as  "duality”  to 
minimise  the  risk  of  human 
error.  They  then  take  the  sig- 
nal from  the  wireless  office  to 
the  control  room. 

Tucked  away  in  a corner  is  a 
grey  metal  box  that  looks  like  a 
second-hand  filing  cabinet _ In- 
side this  nuclear  sale,  the  com- 
bination of  which  the  weapons 
officer  has  memorised,  are  the 
codes  against  which  die  signal 
from  London  is  checked. 

The  only  defence  against  any 
n-ew  member  trying  to  sabo- 
tage the  firing  is  a wooden 
baton  gripped  by  a guard.  As 
we  were  filming  on  board  HMS 
Victorious  fix-  an  upcoming 
BBC  series  that  takes  a behind- 
the-scenes  look  at  the  MoD,  I 
pointed  out  to  the  captain  of  the 
ship.  Commander  "Jonty" 
Powis.  that  the  defence  system 
was  scarcely  high-tech,  “Ifs  a 
simple  and  cheap  answer 
which  defends  a £900-miUion 
submarine  and  its  weapons 
system.”  he  replied  drily. 

The  wooden  baton  is  cer- 
tainly the  cheapest  item  in  the 
Trident  budget  According  to 
the  MoD’s  latest  figures,  the 
total  cost  of  the  Trident 
programme  tea  staggering 
£12.153  billion. 

One  of  the  few  sequences  it 
proved  difficult  to  film  in  HMS 
Victorious's  emergency  role 
play  was  the  fete  of  any  crew 
member  who  might  try  to  sabo- 
tage the  firing.  In  Hollywood 
the  objector  would  have  been 
shot;  in  the  ministry’s  plans  he 
would  be  restrained  sad  shut 
up  in  a cupboard. 

The  two  officers  then  disap- 
pear behind  a black  curtain  and 
go  intoa  huddle  to  check  the 
signal  from  London  against  the 
codes  from  the  safe.  The  cap- 
tain joins  them  to  triplecheck 
that  the  signal  is  for  real.  Satis- 
fied of  its  authenticity,  he  then 
turns  the  signal  into  “a  release 


time”  and  “target”  plan-  In  toe 
missile  control  centre,  the 
weapons  officer,  again  with  a 
memorised  combination,  un- 
locks the  safe  mi  the  wall  and 
extracts  the  firing  mechanism 
— a red  gun  butt  that  looks  like 
a toy  racing  car  controL 
When  all  is  ready,  the  cap^ 
tain  inserts  the  key  in  die  con- 
sole before  him,  turns  it  to  acti- 
vate the  firing  system  and  gives 
the  order  •'You  have  my  per- 
mission to  fire."  The  weapons 
officer  squeezes  the  trigger  and 
the  submarine  echoes  to  a dull 
thud  as  the  60-ton  missile  rises 
out  of  its  tube. 

Commander  Powis  is  a man 
of  many  parts.  Besides  poten- 
tially holding  the  fete  of  tiie 
world  in  his  hands,  he's  a 
Mensa  Mastermind  finalist,  an 
opera  buff  and  railway  fanatic 
Who  builds  model  enginp*; 
when  he’s  at  sea  and  not  read- 
ing Crime  And  Punishment  or 
learning  Japanese. 

He  would  have  no  hesitation 
in  giving  the  order  to  fire 
should  the  signal  ever  come  for 
reaLT  have  to  do  it,”  he  says. 
"There's  no  point  jn  having 
nuclear  weapons  if  you  "re  not' 
spared  to  use  them.” 

Be  means  it  I asked  other 
members  of  the  crew  what  they 
would  do  if  the  signal  ever 
came.  One  said  he'd  just  lie 
under  the  beer  keg,  open  his 
moiiBi  and  turnon  the  tap.  An- 
other said  he'd  retire  to  a qniet 
place,  lie  on  his  bunk  and  think 
cfhisfemily. 

% ' J I #ITH  only  one 

m f\  # exceptions 
\ g \ g submariner 

\ g \ g who  thought 

\g  \g  fee  whole 

V V thing  was  a 

total  waste  of  money,  all  mem- 
bers af  the  crew  we  spoke  to  had 
few  qualms  about  their  work. 
But  many  admitted  they’d 
never  reahy  thought  about  the 
consequences  because  the  con- 
sequences wore  unthinkable. 

Tti  the  MoD,  targeting  b a 
highly  sensitive  issue.  The 
raison  d'etre  af  Britain’s 
Trident  programme  in  I960 was 
to  provide  the  country  with  a 
strategic  missile  system  that 
would  penetrate  Moscow's 
defences— The  Moscow  Crite- 
lion.  No  one  foresaw  toe  cold 
war  would  end- 
Suddody  Trident  seemed 
redundant,  a hugely  expensive 
insurance  policy  with  no 
enemy  in  sight  Xu  the  new  at- 
mosphere, John  Major  and 
Boris  Yeltsin  agreed  to  “de-tar- 
get" their  strategic  missiles  so 
Muscovites  and  Londoners 
could  sleep  soundly . But  this 
left  the  MoD  with  a problem. 
Having  spent  bfUions  on  Tri- 
dent and  more  billions  to  come. 


what  is  to  become  of  the  system 
with  the  old  enemy  gone? 

Justification  swiftly  fol- 
lowed. Who  knows  what  the 
world  will  be  Hke  In  10  or  20 
years’  time?  Russia  is  unstable, 
dangerous  regimes  are  devel- 
oping nuclear  weapons,  dicta- 
tors may  threaten  our  shores. 
Britain  still  needs  her  last  line 
of  defence.  "Sub-strategic"  is 
toe  new  buzz  phrase  in  the 
nuclear  vocabulary.  This 
means  that  we  wouldn’t  un- 
leash a dozen  missiles  with 
multiple  warheads  cm  Moscow, 
but  might  consider  a surgical 
“sub-strategic"  strike  with  a 
single  missile  on,  say,  a nuclear 
or  chemical  facility  which  a 
Saddam  ora  Ghadaffi might 
reftise  to  destroy. 

This  raises  a string  of  embar- 
rassing questions.  I asked  Rear 
Admiral  Roger  Lane-Knott 
who,  as  Flag  Officer 
Submarines,  was  responsible 
for  the  Trident  fleet  at  toe  time 
we  were  filming,  ffheknew 
who  the  potential  targets  were. 
He  said  he  thought  he  could  say 
that  he  did.  Was  Libya  one?  He 
wasn’t  going  to  answer  that 
Iran?  Satae  reply.  Nori-h  Korea? 
Same  again.  Buthe  was  sure  I 
could  work  out  “toe  sort  of 
states  that  may  be  ffie  appropri- 
ate ones”. 

to  the  public  spending 
rounds,  there’s  little  talk  of 
cutting  back  on  the  Trident 
programme  or  of  cancelling  the 
fourth  submarine,  HMS 
Vengeance,  currently  under 
construction  at  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  providing  valuable 
jobs  where  few  exist  Green- 
peace estimates  that  cancelling 
Vengeance  would  have  saved 
more  than  a billion  pounds. 

Atony  would  find  the  MoD's 
rationalisation  of  the needfor 
toe  fourth  submarine  less  than 
convincing.  We  need  a vessel 
permanently  an  patrol,  ready 
to  fire,  24  hours  a day,  365  days 
a year — the  argument  goes — 
and  a second  to  take  over  when 
that  one  retmris  from  its  three- 
month  patrol.  We  need  a 
third  to  take  over  when  toe 
first  two  submarines  go  into 
refit  And  then  a fourth  as 
insurance  in  case  anything 
goes  wrong. 

Taxpayers  may  well  argue 
that  a huge  amount  of  their 
money  could  be  saved  and 
Spent  on  schools  and  hospitals 
— or  tax  cuts.  The  ministry 
would  respond  that  with 
nuclear  deterrence  you  don’t 
take  risks. 
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Nose  brush 
with 
the  law 


Peter  Taylor  Is  the  series 
reporter  of  BBCI's  five-part 
series,  Defence  Ol  The  Realm, 
which  begins  on  Thursday. 
Trident  Countdown  will  be  shown 
on  August  IS  at  10pm. 


Why  did  Beefy  and 
Lamby  lose  that 
court  case? 
JONATHAN 

MARGOUS  has  a 
hair-raising  theory 

WE  MAY  never 

know  how  the  jury 
in  the  Imran  Khan 
versus  lan 

Botham  and  Allan  Lamb 

libel  case  reached  its  verdict; 

but  is  it  possible  that  its  deci- 
sion in  the  Pakistani's 
favour  and  against  the 

home-grown  “Beefy”  and 
"Lamby**  was  swayed  by  a 
reaction  against  their 
moustaches? 

Could  this,  indeed,  be  the 
moment  for  all  moustache 
wearers  to  reconsider  their 
facial  arrangements? 

Let  me  first  define  what  I 
mean  by  moustache.  1 am  not 
referring  to  the  often  pleas- 
ing rnggedness  of  a decent. 
neither  too-s baggy,  nor  too- 
trimmed,  beard  and  mous- 
tache. Neither,  of  course,  am 
1 even  countenancing  the 
pervert  special,  that  horror 
movie  prop,  the  moustache- 
less  beard,  which  acts  use- 
fully for  its  wearers  as  a rec- 
ognised diploma  of  in  sanity. 

The  moustache  in  the  dock 
is  the  British  bloke’s  version, 
the  slightly  aggressive,  care- 
fully trimmed  little  nose 
brush,  that  droops  down  a 
regulation  half  an  inch  or  so 
with  the  curve  of  the  mouth 
to  differentiate  it  from  a Hit- 
ler. Stalin  or  a Basil  Fawlty . 

The  Botham/Lamb  mous- 
tache — they  share  the  iden- 
tical design  — is  the  second- 
ary  sexual  characteristic  of 
choice  for  plainclothes 
policemen  trying  to  look 
cool,  for  pilots  with  immacu- 
lately pressed  shirts  and 
over-neat  tie  knots,  but  lack- 
ing the  halls  to  go  for  the  full 
Dambusters  handlebar  job. 
And,  let  us  not  forget,  for  ho- 
m asexual  men. 

I would  not  want  to  accuse 
the  High  Court  jury  of  homo- 
phobia, and  even  less  to  sug- 
gest that  Beefy,  Lamby  (or. 
by  implication  sportsmen 
like  David  Seaman  and  Nigel 
Mansell)  are  gay,  which 
would  go  down  very  badly  in 
their  world  and  probably 
land  us,  following  Imran’s 
example,  in  the  High  Court 
They  do,  however,  happen 
to  have  moustaches  of  a style 
not  dissimilar  from  that  be- 
loved Of gay  men.  while  Im- 
ran does  not  And  Imran  did, 
a little  unexpectedly,  win  the 
libel  case.  It’s  not  quite  QED, 
but  you  have  to  wonder, 
don’t  you? 

The  curious  thing  about 
the  bloke’s  bloke  moustache 
is  that  as  Ear  as  I can  tell,  no 
woman  in  recorded  history 
has  ever  liked  it.  They  will 
snog  it  all  right — ask  David 
Niven,  or  even  Mrs  Botham 
and  Mrs  Lamb — but  among 
themselves,  women  regard 
such  a moustache  as  an  un- 
fortunate by-product  of 
maleness,  like  competitive 
burping,  or  farting  in  bed, 
only  slightly  less  attractive. 

Why,  then,  do  the  likes  of 
Botham  and  Lamb  wear  it, 
when  it  makes  them  look 
either  gay  or  like  Detective 
Sergeants  in  the  RUC,  and 
does  nothing  particular  for 
the  opposite  sex?  Is  it  per- 
verseness? Or  bravery? 

With  the  help  of  a degree  I 
just  awarded  myself  in  the 
semiotics  of  personal  groom- 
ing (self-assessed  module. 
University  of  Ilford)  I believe 
I have  found  an  answer. 

The  Botham/Lamb  mous- 
tache is  not  designed  to  at- 
tract women  or  men.  It  is  the 
human  equivalent  of  those 
lurid  patches  of  scarlet  fur 
certain  male  monkeys  dis- 
play on  their  bottom.  Its  pur- 
pose is  not  to  impress  fe- 


males, nor  to  invite  fellow 
males  to  come  on  in.  but  to 
warn  the  world  In  general 
that  the  wearer  is  one  potent 
and  dangerous  animal- 

Since  Botham  and  Lamb 
generally  wear  trousers  and 
underpants  in  public,  which 
rules  out  any  ostentatious 
show  of  primary  puhfc  hair, 
their  moustaches  parade 
their  malencss  In  such  set- 
tings as  pubs  and  court- 
rooms. Such  is  the  subtlety 
of  sexual  signalling  that  they 

are  prepared  to  be  mistaken 
for  homosexual,  because 
they  know’  they  could  deal 

briskly  with  any  gay  man 

who  mistakenly  tried  to 
proposition  them. 

The  almost  intentional 
ambiguity  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  male  drivers  of  large 
sports  cars.  We  know  in- 
stinctively that  such  men 
have  small  peruses;  yet  there 
must  be  a proportion  of 
Porsche  drivers  who  are  ade- 
quately hung.  The  sports  car 
driver  who  has  a large  penis, 
knowing  this  (bet.  must  get 
some  perverse  satisfaction 
from  the  sneering  hoi  polloi 
believing  he  does  not. 

The  irony  of  the  Imran 
Khan  story,  of  course,  is  that 
in  rural  Pakistan,  awny 


Man  and 
moustache 


Well  groomed,  or  big 
droops?  Can  you  name  the 
owners  of  the  moustaches 
above? 

from  the  salons  of  Karachi 
and  Lahore,  the  two  princi- 
ple outward  signs  of  male- 
ness  are  a big  Kalashnikov 
and  a ferocious  moustache. 

While  the  High  Court  jury 
in  London,  especially  the  five 
women  on  it.  may  have 
judged  Imran  more  of  a chap, 
or  at  least  less  of  an  oik,  be- 
cause he  is  clean-shaven, 
back  home,  his  lack  of  mous- 
tache could  hare  worked 
against  him. 

Facial  hair,  like  justice,  is 
fickle  stuff. 
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’m  not  sure 


and  certainly  I could  be  wrong  about  this 


Martin  Kettle 


KE  most  other  people.  I 

lo  not  wish  to  think  of 
iiysdf  as  a morally 
[elective  person.  AI- 
I adhere  to  no  religion 
>vr  have  done,  I hope  I 
itisfy  a court  of  my 
- or  even  of  my  betters 

I know  the  difference 
n right  and  wrong  or 
id  evil. 

most  people  of  my  ac- 
mce.  I believe*  have 
[lv  decent  values  which 

pt.  I hope  without 
iOlf-deception  or  prig- 
a:,  to  apply  with  a 

,ble  appropriation  of 

Jncy. I think  of  myself 


as  a moral  liberal  with  conser- 
vative tendencies,  though  oc- 
casionally these  days  I sense 
that  it  may  be  more  the  other 
way  around  than  it  used  to  be. 
But  I know  what  it  is  to  be 
outraged  and  the  feeling  of 
indignation  is  certainly  not 
foreign  to  my  nature.  I pos- 
sess, in  short,  what  I consider 
to  be  a moral  compass  in  toler- 
able working  order. 

Why  is  it  then,  that!  simply 
do  not  share  the  intensity 
which  afflicts  so  many  others 
when  they  confront  the  ate  ot 
a fridge-foil  of  tiny  human  em- 
bryos?! understand,  at  some 
philosophical  Jewel  or  other, 
the  issues  which  grip  other 

people  about  these  unwanted 
embryos-  But  lam  not  as  emo- 
tionally seized  by  these  ques- 
tions as  they  are.  I “imtot 
equate  the  embryo?  with  foe 

authoritative  passloawtiook 

and  language  of  which  some 

i&tigSSStimr 

mffposedby  their  existanreas 

not  understand  in  this  context. 


Naturally,  I am  both  inter- 
ested arid  concerned  when 
people  whom  I respect  express 
intense  opinions  which  I can- 
not share.  Butin  the  end  I still 
don't  get  it  These  pinpricks  of 
life  do  not  engage  my  coxy 
science  to  the  degree  which 

they  do  to  other  people.  I feel 

about  the  embiyos  muchasl 
do  about  eating  oysters,  a bit 
squeamish  but  not  insuper- 
ably so.  If  itfell  to  me  to  have 
to  flush  the  embryos  down  the 
loo,  or  whatever  It  is  that  hap- 
pens to  them,  I would  do  it 
without  feeling  guilty.  _ . 

Such  an  action  would  not,  in 
my  view,  make  me  the  moral 
equivalent  of  Erich  Priebke, 
the  former  SS  captain  who  was 
acquitted  in  Rune  this  week 
of  a mass  murder  of  Kalians  in 
1944.  But  it  isfolrly  dear  that 
some  people  would  find  the 
distinction  impossible  to 
draw.  I find  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  perceptions 
extraordinary  and  distress- 
ing. To  me,  the  gulf  between 
the  treatment  of  the  miniscule 
embryos  and  the  shooting  of 
the  Italian  martyrs  is  so  over- 


whelmingly obvious  as  to  be 
barely  worth  elaborating  in 
intelligent  company.  Yet  to 
otoere  tote  te  merely  a particu- 
larly stark  piece  moral  rela- 
tivism of  the  kind  which  they 

deem  to  be  corrupting  the 
fixture  of  mankind- 

None  of  this  means  that  I am 
enthusiastic  about  embryol- 
ogy or  about  toe  creation  of  a 

modern  empire  of  medical 
research  into  human  infertil- 
ity . By  and  large,  I think  I am 
opposed  to  experimentation 
with  and  on  embryos.  My 
instinct  is  that  the  reproduc- 
tive process  ought  in  general 
to  be  left  alone,  on  grounds  of 
prudence  rather  than  princi- 
ple, though  I am  very  uncom- 
fortably aware  that  very  dose 
friends  have  achieved  im- 
mense happiness  from  the  fact 
that  my  views  do  not  hold 
sway. 

2 do  not  believe  that  human 
beings  should  refrain  from  in- 
terfering With  “nature"  in 
general,  and  it  is  obvious  to 
me  from  only  a nano-second  of 
thought  that  such  a position 
would  ridicule  the  whole 


course  of  human  history.  Nev- 
ertheless, I do  not  see  that 
there  is  a human  right  to  have 
children,  and  I am  extremely’ 
uneasy  about  anything  which 
involves  medical  scientists 
creating  life  or  attempting  to 
purify  the  human  stock,  even 
from  the  best  of  motives. 


A goal-scorer  who 
doesn’t  score 
goals  tends  to  get 
dropped  from  the 
team  sharpish 


I have,  in  other  words,  a 
mixture  of  views.  I am  certain 
of  some  of  them,  and  less  sure 
of  others.  Same  are  consistent 
with  one  another,  while  many 
are  undoubtedly  not  I accept 
unreservedly  that  there  are 
large  gaps  in  my  knowledge 
and  understanding,  not  tossy 
also  in  my  moral  sense  Under 
cross-examination  or  emo- 


tional pressure  I can  confi- 
dently say  that  I would  change 
my  mind  about  some  of  my 
attitudes.  I suspect,  though  I 
do  not  know  this  for  certain, 
that  the  jumble  of  instincts, 
thoughts  and  beliefs  I am  ex- 
pressing are  typical  tfmany 
people,  and  perhaps  of  rather 
more  people  than  address  the 
problem  with  such  apparent 
certainty. 

I am  not,  however,  a congen- 
ital relativist  When  I am 
asked  for  my  opinion  about 
the  privatisation  of  the  rail- 
ways, to  take  the  first  example 
which  comes  into  my  head.  I 
can  give  a clear  answer.  1 am 
opposed  to  it  on  all  grounds 
and,  even  though  privatisa- 
tion may  have  produced  some 
incidental  benefits  which  I 
would  wish  to  retain  and  - 
though  toe  cost  of  reversing  it 
would  be  large,  I want  it 
reversed  nonetheless.  When  I 
am  asked  for  my  opinion 
about  embryos,  however,  I fal- 
ter. And  in  faltering.  I am 
fairly  sure,  I am  neither  alone 
nor  wrong. 

I wonder  whether  this  is  be- 


cause I do  not  really  have  an 
opinion  aboat  the  embryos  at 
all.  What  I do  have  are  views, 
and  having  views  is  rather  dif- 
ferent from  having  an  opin- 
ion. Maybe  it  tea  bogus  dis- 
tinction. but  it  still  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  some  ques- 
tions on  which  views  are 
much  more  important  than  an 
opinion. 

Views  to  me  are  explor- 
atory. incomplete  and  subject 
to  constant  modification. 

They  are  embodied  in  conver- 
sation and  discussion  and  do 
not  pretend  to  completeness. 
Whereas  opinions  are  law- 
yers'and  priests’  things,  de- 
finitive, climactic  and  conclu- 
sive in  toe  arbitrarily  stayed 
manner  of  all  things  that  are 
written  down. 

A wise  scholar  once  told  me 
long  ago,  as  I struggled  with  a 
particularly  complex  thought, 
that  “uncertainty  is  the  hall- 
mark of  true  intelligence”.  I 
admit  that  Ifellfor  this  flatter- 
ing accolade  to  my  teenage 
confusions  and  have  always 
clung  to  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  so.  The  implied  tentative- 


ness of  all  conclusions 
remains  with  me  to  this  day. 

Just  about  my  favourite 
quotation  in  all  our  history  is 
Cromwell’s  remark  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland:  "I  beseech 
you.  In  the  bowels  of  Christ, 
think  it  possible  you  may  be 
mistaken”  and  1 was  glad  to 
read  recently  that  Karl  Marx's 
favourite  motto  was  “De  om- 
nibus dubitandum”  (which 
does  not  mean  “Never  rely  on 
the  buses").  1 have  always  had 
a soft  spot  for  Arthur  Balfour 
on  account  of  his  authorship 
of  A Defence  Of  Philosophic 
Doubt  there,  I feel,  was  my 
kind  of  politician. 

When  you  are  employed  by 
an  editor  to  have  opinions,  it  is 
hard  not  to  feel  a prickling  of 
anxiety  about  admitting  to  not 
having  one.  After  all,  a goal- 
scorer  who  doesn’t  score  goals 
tends  to  get  dropped  from  the 

team  pretty  sharpish.  By  the 
same  token,  an  opinion- 
formar  without  an  opinion 
ought  to  be  a candidate  for  the 
bench,  too.  But  not  I would 
argue  and  hope,  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  have  views. 
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Liable  to  fall 
foul  of  libel 


Matthew  Engel 
concludes  that  the 
Botham  libel  action 
will  send  outa  clear 
warning  to  potental  litigants 
that  the  “libel  casino"  is  as 
safe  as  Lloyds  of  London 
(Libel  jury  clean  bowls  “aston- 
ished" Botham,  August  1). 

One  wonders  why,  on  the  very 
rare  occasions  that  a plaintiff 
loses  a libel  action,  the  media 
go  into  overdrive  with  talk  of 
it  being  a rich  man's  game 
with  lawyers  the  only  win- 
ners. The  fact  is  the  majority 
of  actions  against  newspapers 
and  broadcasters  settle  well 
before  trial  with  the  plaintiff 
receiving  an  apology,  pay- 
ment of  costs  and  a decent  tax- 
free  sum.  As  a self-confessed 
libel  lawyer,  I also  know  that 
the  cost  estimates  given  in  the 
press  are  invariably  huge  ex- 
aggerations which  provoke 
embarrassed  explanations  to 
a lawyer's  widened  spouse, 
employees  and  friends. 

The  only  time  that  libel 
plaintiffs  come  unstuck  Is 
when  they  proceed  either 
against  overriding  evidence 
or,  in  the  case  of  Messrs 
Botham  and  Lamb,  having 
refused  a sensible  pre-trial 
offer  which  would  have 
allowed  an  honourable  exit  It 
would  be  unsporting  to  sug- 
gest that  the  approach  of  the 
media  has  anything  to  do  with 
discouraging  potential  liti- 
gants from  suing  them. 

David  Price. 

Solicitor. 

5 Great  James  Street 
London  WClN  3D  A 

YET  again  we  see  how  out 
of  touch  with  real  life 
our  legal  system  is,  that 
13  days  of  court  time  could  be 
wasted  on  a squabble  between 
three  m iddle-aged  children, 
when  more  pressing  matters 
hang  fire  for  lack  of  court 
time.  Will  an  incoming  gov- 


ernment consider  banning  all 
libel  cases  and  revoking  the 
relevant  statutes  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  this  nonsense?' The  legal 
profession  does  itself  no  good 
by  pretending  that  all  civil 
suits  are  of  equal  importance 
when  it  is  obvious  that  scarce 
resources  are  being  sidelined 
to  deal  with  anachronistic  and 
outmoded  trivia. 

John  Leach. 

10  Park  Avenue, 

London  NWli  7SJ. 

IT  IS  not  only  the  vexed 
question  of  ball-tampering 
but  the  broader  and  more 
troubling  issue  of  racism  in 
cricket  that  has  been  left  unre- 
solved by  this  triaL 
The  two  issues  are  related. 
Imran’s  argument,  confirmed 
by  Geoff  Boycott  and  Mike 
Atherton  in  court,  has  been 
that  so-called  ball-tampering 
was  commonplace  in  cricket 
and  that  therefore  it  was  in- 
vidious to  single  out  the  Paki- 
stanis as  offenders.  Behind 
this  double  standard,  Imran 
suggested,  lay  racism.  Head- 
lines such  as  “Pak  Off  The 
Cheats"  (The  Sun)  and 
"Nailed:  Paki  Cheats  (The 
Mirror),  and  articles  In  the 
cricket  press  which  repeat- 
edly branded  the  Pakistanis 
“volatile"  and  “fenatical”, 
reeked  of  prejudice. 

The  double-standard  mars 
even  the  Guardian's  coverage. 
The  video  evidence  which 
Matthew  Engel  claims 
"clearly  showed  [Botham]  ma- 
nipulating, quite  legally,  a ball 
that  had  gone  out  of  shape” 
was  no  more  or  less  conclusive 
than  the  video  evidence  that 
was  used  to  condemn  an  entire 
team  — and  at  times  an  entire 
people — as  "cheats'*. 

Mike  Marqusee. 

Hit  Racism  for  Six. 
Department  of  Sport  Studies. 
Roehampton  Institute. 

London  SW153SN. 


No  smoke  without  advertising 


A LONG  with  Peter  Preston, 
/\I  was  at  the  advertising  in- 
dustry seminar  in  Cambridge 
(Why  cigarettes  are  hard  to 
stub  out  August  2).  I proposed 
the  ending  of  advertisers 
“freedom"  to  promote 
tobacco.  We  need  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  California,  as 
Preston  advocates.  But  if 
Labour  is  serious  about  tak- 
ing on  the  tobacco  industry,  it 
should  be  working  with  its 
European  allies  to  stop  the 
vast  subsidies  taxpayers 
make  to  tobacco  growers:  like- 
wise, it  should  lobby  to  raise 
tobacco  tax  rates  across 
Europe  (thus  countering 
smuggling)  and  it  should 
follow  the  French  lead  of 
denying  media  access  to 
tobacco-sponsored  sport.  And, 
of  course,  it  should  use  these 
extra  resources  to  help  those 
smokers  who  wish  to  give  up. 
An  advertising  ban.  in  short. 

Is  only  the  beginning.  And 
doesn't  the  tobacco  industry 
know  it 
GeofRayner. 

CWR  Associates, 

9 Dalebury  Road. 

London  SW177HQ. 


DECENT  reports  of  a link 
It  between  smoking  and  cot 
death  are  not  based  on  a new 
“theory*',  as  suggested  by  Jo- 
nas Cleary  (Letters,  July  30) 
but  on  the  latest  research. 

The  Confidential  Enquiry 
into  Still  births  and  Deaths  in 
Infancy  (CESDI)  interviewed 
the  families  of  195  cot  death 
babies  and  780  controls.  This 
is  a massive  epidemiological 
study,  and  the  results  show 
the  strongest  link  yet  between 
cot  death  and  smoking. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  smok- 
ing Is  the  cause  of  cot  death. 
Smoking,  like  front  sleeping 
and  overheating,  is  associated 
with  an  increased  risk.  The 
mechanisms  that  allow  cot 
death  to  happen  remain 
undetermined. 

The  Foundation  for  the 
Study  of  Infant  Deaths  have 
long  campaigned  for  all  post- 
mortem examinations  to  be 
performed  by  a paediatric 
pathologist. 

Lis  Brockwell. 

Information  and  Media  Man- 
ager. FSID. 

1-1  Halkin  Street, 

London  S WlX  7DP. 
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Aimed  at  the  wrong  target 


YOUR  proposition  that 
gun  owners  are  res- 
ponsible for  the 
actions  of  an  evil  per- 
vert who  obtained  a Firearms 
Certificate  from  an  incompe- 
tent and  negligent  firearms- 
licensing  department  (Jump- 
ing die  gun.  Leader.  August  1) 
just  doesn't  make  sense.  The 
police  have  a legal  duty  not  to 
grant  a Firearms  Certificate  to 
someone  unfitted  to  be  en- 
trusted with  firearms.  If  the 
applicant  doesn't  accept  the 
police  position,  he  or  she  can 
appeal  to  the  Crown  Court 
under  Section  44  of  the  Fire- 
arms Act  1968.  Hearsay  evi- 
dence is  admissable.  Under 
those  Instances,  all  ofthe  evi- 
dence, or  at  least  allegations, 
of  Thomas  Hamilton's  impro- 
prieties would  have  been 
heard  by  that  court. 

Rules  of  appeal  are  even 
stricter  in  Scotland.  Hamilton 
would  never  have  had  access 
to  licensed  guns  on  that  terri- 
ble day,  had  the  police  done 
their  job. 

It  is  an  insult  to  the  memo- 
ries of  these  victims  to  demon- 
ise the  most  law-abiding  seg- 
ment of  the  community  for 
simple  revenge.  When  the 
news  of  Hungerford  broke,  the 
Home  Secretary  said  that  our 
legislation  was  not  at  fault 
Subsequently  there  was  no 
public  inquiry  and  no  debate. 


Douglas  Hurd  said  that  “the 
public  have  lost  confidence  in 
our  Firearma-li censing  sys- 
tem” and  then  brought  in  the 
mast  evil  and  pernicious  legis- 
lation that  did  absolutely 
nothing  to  address  that  point. 

Demands  for  gun  bans  and 
punitive  restrictions  are 
based  on  the  misconception 
that  gun  control  saves  lives. 
Evidence  demonstrates  that 
countries  with  strict  and  dra- 
conian gun-control  measures 
have  worse  overall  crime  sta- 
tistics than  jurisdictions  with 
reasoned  gun  laws.  They  also 
have  worse  incidents  of  vio- 
lent crimes  including  crimes 
involving  firearms  because 
criminals  know  that  they  will 
not  encounter  an  armed  vic- 
tim prepared  to  fend  them  off. 
Guy  Savage. 

Shooters  Rights' Association. 
PO  Box  3,  Cardigan, 

Dyfed  SA43 1BN. 

THIRTY  years  ago.  it  was 
1 almost  necessary  to  be  a 
personal  acquaintance  of  the 
Chief  Constable  before  a per- 
mit could  be  obtained  for  any- 
thing more  powerful  than  a 22 
rifle.  Many  of  the  weapons 
now  in  private  hands  as  a 
result  of  the  current  laxity  in 
licensing  arrangements  are 
not  appropriate  for  sporting 
purposes.  An  automatic  pistol 
such  as  the  9mm  Browning  is 


of  military  specification  and 
is  relatively  inaccurate.  Simi- 
larly, the  .357  Magnum  was 
intended  for  use  by  the  US 
Highway  Patrol  to  assist  in 
stopping  cars,  its  power  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  shatter  an 
engine  block  at  short  range. 
Both  weapons  were  legally 
held  by  Hamilton. 

A handgun  for  genuine  tar- 
get practice  need  be  no 
heavier  than  22  inches.  Any- 
thing else  suggests  fetishism. 
RGFellowes. 

Hereford  OLD.- 

THE  Snowdrop  Appeal’s 
promoters  make  the  funda- 
mental error  of  assuming  that 
a mass  killer  such  as  Hamilton 
actually  needs  a gun  in  order 
to  carry  out  a mass  killing.  In 
the  light  of  the  Oklahoma 
bombing  and  the  pipe  bomb 
detonated  in  Atlanta,  the  cam- 
paigners for  a ban  on  hand- 
guns should  reflect  that  the 
emotional  cripple.  Thomas 
Hamilton,  could  just  as  easily 
have  vented  his  resentment 
against  the  whole  community 
of  Dunblane  in  a for  more  dev- 
astating way,  by  constructing 
and  detonating  a car  bomb. 

If  the  well-meaning  support- 
ers of  the  Snowdrop  Appeal 
honestly  believe  that  they  can 
overcome  the  problem  of  evil 
by  resorting  to  such  a simple 
expedient  as  banning  hand- 


guns, then  they  are  aiming  at 
the  wrong  target 
Peter  Gavagan. 

38  Horseshoe  Lane, 

Bromley  Cross, 

Bolton  BL79RR. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  profil- 
ing could  be  the  brat  way 
of  eliminating  dangerous 
guns  and  dangerous  gun 
users.  Anyone  wishing  to  play 
with  dangerous  weapons,  say 
anything  more  than  a low-cal- 
ibre single-shot  target  pistol 
or  a shotgun,  must  in  the  least 
be  slightlyoddand  is  probably 
a “nut-case”.  Applying  for  a 
licence  for  a dangerous  gun 
would  thus  show  they  are 
mentally  unsuitable,  and  a 
licence  would  be  denied. 

Theo  Hopkins. 

Newbridge  Lodge, 

Somerset  TA29AB. 

IN  favour  of  a ban  on  the 
ownership  ofhandguns: 
705.000  concerned  signatories 
to  a petition  and  72  per  cent  of 
those  polled  in  a survey. 
Against:  six  Tory  MPs.  A large 
number  of  those  in  favour  will 
be  constituents  of  the  six. 
There  will  be  a general  elec- 
tion in  less  than  12  months. 
Need  I say  more? 

Bob  Stubbs. 

123  Chesterfield  Road, 
Eastham.  WlrraL 
Merseyside  L62  8DX. 


The  doves  overcome  the  Hawk 


\VOCJ  call  our  recent  acquit- 
T tal  on  charges  of  criminal 
damage  to  a Hawk  fighter,  a 
"perverse  decision"  (Hawk 
Jury  adds  to  'perverse'  cases. 
July  31).  This  was  not  a per- 
verse decision,  but  one  based 
on  law.  We  presented  a legal 
defence  — that  of  using  reason- 
able force  to  prevent  crime. 
The  judge  allowed  this  defence 
to  be  put  and  the  jury,  having 
studied  the  evidence,  accepted 
it  The  jury  found  tha  t the 
action  we  took  to  prevent  the 
Hawks  killing  people  in  East 
Timor  was  justified  in  law. 

You  say.  “The  defence  exists 
in  law  but  is  intended  to  cover 
cases  such  as  committing  an 
assault  to  stop  a burglary.”  Is  it 
any  less  legitimate  to  use  force 
to  prevent  murder  and  geno- 
cide? The  law  is  being  broken, 
but  not  by  us.  The  law  against 
genocide  is  being  broken  by 
British  Aerospace  selling 
Hawks  to  the  brutal  Indone- 
sian dictatorship.  We  have 
been  held  accountable  by  the 
courts  for  our  actions,  but  Brit- 
ish Aerospace  and  the  British 
government  are  flouting  the 
law  with  impunity. 

We  took  full  responsibility 
for  our  actions,  but  British 
Aerospace  and  the  British  gov- 


ernment are  ignoring  theirs. 
Now  that  we've  been  acquitted, 
it  is  time  to  bring  the  real  crim- 
inals to  account 
Joanna  Wilson. 

Angie  Zelter. 

Andrea  Needham. 

Lotta  Kronlid. 

Seeds  of  Hope. 

East  Timor  Plougshares, 

Bax  5. 55  Queen  Margaret's 
Grove. 

London  N14PZ. 

IX  ATE  Figes  Is  wrong  in  as- 
resuming  the  East  Timorese 
have  not  heard  about  the  ' 
Hawk  Ploughshares  case.  Dur- 
ing the  six  months  that  these 
women  were  to  Jail,  at  least  one 
visitor  to  East  Timor  informed 
gatherings  of  people  about 
their  action  to  disarm  a Hawk 
aircraft  The  World  Service 
reports  of  the  trial  outcome 
would  have  been  heard  by  lis- 
teners in  East  Timor  and  Indo- 
nesia. They  would,  I am  sure, 
have  been  heartened  to  learn 
that  a UK  Jury  had  the  human- 
ity to  uphold  the  women's 
actions  and  reject  British 
Aerospace's  and  this  govern- 
ment’s assistance  in  genocide. 
Nancy  Jenkins. 

17  Winchfield  Road. 

Liverpool  L15  5BU. 


Visitors  barred  from  Britain 


>AME  Elizabeth  Anson  and 
the  Immigration  Service 

are  rightly  concerned  about 

Camilles  being  kept  apart  by  the 

UK’s  immigration  controls 
(Visitors  wrongly  refused  visas. 
July  30).  The  experience  of  CAB 
clients  is  that  people  with  press- 
ing reasons  for  visiting  the  UK 
—to  care  for  sick  relatives,  at- 
tend funerals — are  refused 
visas  without  explanation. 

(IK  citizens  and  people  who 

have  been  settled  here  for  do- 
cades,  are  also  denied  the  right 
to  be  joined  by  their  sjrause.  or 
to  care  for  relatives.  Most  dis- 
turbingly. CAB  evidence  shows 


that  the  majority  of  people  af- 
fected are  of  Asian,  African  or 
Caribbean  origin. 

Appeal  rights  for  refused 
visitors  must  be  restored,  but 
what  we  really  need  is  an  im- 
migration control  which  pro- 
vides a framework  of  enforce- 
able rights  to  family  life,  rather 
than  a system  based  on  subjec- 
tivity and  discretion. 

Ann  Abraham. 

Chief  Executive,  National 
Association  of  Citizens  Advice 
Bureaux. 

Myddelton  House, 

115-123  Penfon  viUe  Road, 
London  NI 9LZ. 


In  praise  of  the 
body  beautiful 

] S IT  not  time  that  we  learnt 
I that  the  healthy  human  body  is 
something  natural,  beautiftil 
and  yet  fragfta.  It  seems  strange 
that  in  Britain  it  is  seen  as  a 
democratic  right  far  citizens  to 
retain  hand  gims  but  not  to 
practice  naturism  on  wild 
remote  beaches  (Nature  lovers 
recoil  at  sight  of  beach  bums, 
July  31).  This  is  a contrast  to 
Denmark  where  the  acti  vity  of 
the  Natorist  Four  on  such  a 
remote  beach  would  be  accept- 
able. The  Central  Council  far 
British  Naturism  (CCBN) 
should  be  applauded  for  their 
lobbying  of  Parliament  to  sweep 
away  anachronistic  bylaws. 
Edward  Ebden. 

12  Broadway  Court, 

62  Overbuty  Avenue, 
Beckenham, 

KentBR36FY 


IpflHwh  mtmirn  in  MangnfrcflAM 
had  given  the  thumbs  down  to 
the  idea  of  creating  a Wallace 
Walk  and  a Gromit  Grove.  But 
perhaps  they  have  a spare  piece 
of  open  ground  they  could  name 
Nick  Park. 

TimManseL 

68CotleighRoad, 

London  NW62NP. 


31)  on  the  Russian  bom  Is- 
raell  citizen.  Gertalla  Wald  who 
has  bought  up  a bankrupt 
Soviet  collective  farm  makes  in- 
teresting reading.  Jewish  farm- 
ers In  Tsarist  and  Soviet  Russia 
have  been  few  and  for  between. 
One  rare  exception  was  David 
Bronstein  who  formed  in  the 
Caucasus  during  ttie  later  part  - 
cf  the  19th  century.  Like  Mr 

Wald,  he  also  bad  expectations 

that  his  son  wouki  inherit  the 
property.  The  son.  Lev  Davido- 
viteh,  had  other  ambitions  and 
went  tat  to  make  a name  for 
himself  as  Leon  Trotsky. 
Michael  Faulkner. 

17  Grafton  Terrace. 

London  NW26QE. 


Still  birth  rights 


a short  service  fbra 
couple  who  have  recently  expe- 
rienced a stiU  birth.  Them  child 
was  under  25  weeks  old.  Be- 
cause of  this  aid  the  policy  of 

the  Worcestershire  hospital 
where  the  still  birth  took  place 
they  wore  advised  by  an  other- 
wise caring  aixi  sensitive  staff 
that,  as  parents,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  organise  a funeral 
Had  he  been  over  25  weeks  old, 
then  things  could  have  been  dif- 
ferent Because  he  was  not,  he 
could  (safer  be  treated  like  any 
other  foetus — according  to  the 
hospital  rules. 

" A milestone  in  the  affairs  on 

men,  women  or  children.  Let  it 
pass  by,  and  we  conspire  in  the 

normal  temp  nf  organised 
death”.  I cannot  let  our  little 
milestone  here  pass  by.  How- 
ever young  the  foetus  in  ques- 
tion, if  the  parents  choose  to 
mark  ffrcpacshig  ghnnld  not  a 

humane  society  allow  them  toe 

right? 

David  Partridge. 

The  Parish  ofWarblingtan- 
with-Emsworth. 

TheRectoiy, 

20  Church  Path. 

Emswortfa, 

Hants  PO107DP. 


which  were  con- 
ceived easily,  I am  now  in  a 
second  relationship  and  experi- 
encing infertility  problems. 

My  partner  and  I are  pre- 
pared to  attempt  difficult  and 
painful  IVF  treatment  (at  our 
own  expense)  so  that  he  has  a 
i-hanfp  to  hold  hlw  own  baby 
and  watch  it  grow,  those  won- 
derful  things  which  so  many  of 
os  takefbr  granted- 
lam  sure  that  Mr  Young  does 
not  appreciate  how  lucky  he  is 
when  be  dracribes  infertility  as 
a “misfortune".  It  is  nek:  just  a 
misfortune,  it  causes  pain.  Iso- 
lation, anger  and  despair. 
Christine  Rowe. 

The  Mall 
OldTown, 

Swindon  SN1-SJG. 


Faith,  hope  and  charity  for  Blair 


/CATHERINE  Bennett  foils 
V-/to  understand  a key  differ- 
ence in  those  messianic  con- 
tenders Tony  Blair  and  US 
evangelist  Morris  Gerullo 
(For  unto  us  a Tony  Blair  was 
sent  July  31).  While  both  offer 
renewal  to  Britain's  woes, 
Blair  offers  it  in  this  world, 
while  withCerullo  one  must 
wait  for  the  hereafter. 

Blair’s  agenda  is  tangible: 
250.000  young  people  off  the 
dole,  die  poor  receiving  oppor- 
tunities they  currently  don't 
have,  and  the  reduction  of 
class  sizes.  Cerullo's,  how- 
ever, is  a more  abstract  “pie  in 
the  sky  when  you  die”,  with 
even  Ids  tangible  claims  foil- 
ing foul  of  the  temporal  Adver- 
tising Standards  Authority. 

Cerullo's  rage  against  the 
ASA's  legitimate  censorship 
of  his  religious  manipulation 
demonstrates  another  differ- 
ence: the  characteristic  of 
charity.  Far  from  Blair  reject- 
ing this  element,  he  has  dem- 
onstrated charity,  translated 
love  in  modern  texts,  in  his 
continuing  willingness  to  ap- 
peal to  the  rebellious  left  to 
engage  with  his  vision. 

Which  leaves  the  last  great 
difference  between  our  messi- 
anic hopefuls.  B Lair’s  vision 
can  be  Judged  at  the  ballot  box; 
Cerullo  is  accountable  to  no 
man  and  will  be  back  again 
next  year,  God  willing.  Faith 
in  Blair  may  just  possibly  help 
the  poor;  faith  in  Cerullo  is 
sure  only  to  impoverish  them. 
Graham  Dale. 

5 The  Byeway, 

Rlckmansworth  WD3 1 JW. 


MORRIS  Cerullo.  Savana- 
rola.  David  Koresh  — 
Catherine  Bennett's  role  call 
far  Blair  lookalikes  certainly 
went  for  the  jugular.  As  usual 
with  political  pundits  com- 
menting on  religion,  she 
misses  the  point  Yes,  Blair 
goes  to  church.  Yes,  Blair  be- 
lieves that  his  faith  matters  to 
his  politics.  Yes,  he  believes 
that  a moral  purpose  and  di- 
rection are  a vital  part  of  the 
renewal  of  Britain.  But  to  sug- 
gest that  Blair  has  ever,  or 
will  ever,  stand  as  a "Chris- 
tian candidate”  is  simple  mis- 
chief-making. Indeed,  he  was 
keen  to  point  out  this  Easter 
that  he  was  specifically  not 
asking  anyone  to  vote  for  him 
because  he  was  a Christian 
that  he  distrusted  those  who 
wore  their  Christianity  on 
their  sleeve,  and  that  social- 
ism did  not  have  a monopoly 
on  Christianity. 

What  matters  about  Blair  is 
his  determination  that  what 
Labour  promises  in  advance  of 
die  election  is  exactly  what  it 
delivers.  Yet  many  Labour  ac- 
tivists now  have  a grossly  in- 
flated idea  of  what  a Labour 
government  will  be  able  to 
achieve,  at  least  in  a first  term. 

The  truth  about  Blair  is  that 
be  says  what  he  has  always 
believed.  Of  course  Labour 
should  have  faith — in  its  own 
endeavour.  But  that  faith 
must  be  Informed  by  critical 
self-analysis  and  realism. 
Chris  Bryant 
Christian  Socialist  Movement 
36  Old  Queen  Street 
London  S W1H  9JF. 


Brave  new,  depressing  world 


Gordon  Brown’s  answer  (In 
the  real  world,  August  2)  to 
Roy  Hattersley’s  arguments  is 
the  running  theme  that  better 
financial  compensation  for  the 
latter’s  unemployed  constitu- 
ent and  other  apparent  social 
failures  has  noplace  in 
Labour's  brave  new  world. 
Cedi  Fudge. 

Bargate  Cottage, 

Chart  Road, 

Churt, 

Famham. 

Surrey  GU10  2QT. 


A Country  Diary 


TO  give  the  tortoise  equality 
of  opportunity  to  win  a race 
against  the  hare,  you  would 
need  to  give  it  a long  start. 
Alternatively,  to  be  really  radi- 
cal, you  could  redesignate 
Sports  Day  so  that  ft  was  tak- 
ing part  rather  than  winning 
which  counted. 

What  Gordon  Brown  pro- 
poses instead  is  giving  the  tor- 
toise lots  and  lots  of  races  to 
enter  throughout  life. 

Janet  Mather. 

26  Northway. 

North  wich  CW8  4DF. 


THE  BURREN,  IRELAND: 
Our  French  visitors  and 
Mary  Ann  decided  to  scale 
the  “heights”  of  Mullagh- 
more  while  I kept  to  the  low 
lands  to  fulfil  my  wish  of 
walking  round  the  furlough 
(disappearing  lake)  at  its  foot 
We  had  seen  from  a distance 
waterlilies  on  the  turlough  — 
these  I wished  to  see  up  close. 
Because  of  dry  weather  the 
water  had  almost  disap- 
peared, leaving  but  a few 
pools  so  I set  off  with  high 
hopes  and  a stout  stick  to  test 
the  ground  ahead  lest  I sink! 
All  seemed  easy  at  first  but  I 
soon  discovered  beneath  my 
feet  a veritable  constellation 
of  wild  flowers  and 
plants.  My  efforts  to  avoid 
treading  on  them  resulted  in 
a walk  like  that  of  a drunken 
sailor,  made  worse  by  myri- 
ads of  disturbed  butterflies, 
moths  and  leaping  frogs. 
What  a paradise! — shrubby 
cinquefoil,  late  mountain  av- 
ens,  orchids:  deep  pink  pyra- 
midal, 0 'Kelly's  white,  fra- 
grant, purple/pink  wild 
thyme  patches,  yellow  ladies' 
bedsfraw,  maidenhair  fern, 
gold  Aztec-headed  carllng 


thistles,  harebells.  However 
as  I got  nearer  my  target,  the 
waterlilies.  I realised  I could 
not  get  close  as  rushes  grew 
well  over  my  head  and  the 
whole  lily  bearing  pool  was 
circled  by  a deep  “moat”. 

On  I trudged,  now  through 
shrubby  cinquefoil  (potent ilia 
fhicticosa).  now  over  rocks 
where  hazel  grew  and  spread 
horizontally.  I stopped  to 
examine  a hazelnut  — pale 
green.  Its  tip  suffused  with 
deep  pink.  Then  I noticed  a 
very  small  pool,  floating  on 
its  surface  were  Four  water!  i- 
lies  and  hovering  above  them 
dragon  and  damsel  flies. 

I also  saw  two  hovering 
matchs tick- Like  (but  thinner) 
opaque  blue,  seemingly  wing- 
less insects.  Annoyingly, 
none  of  my  reference  books 
help  me  to  identify  them.  1 
Scrambled  back  in  the  per- 
fumed air  amongst  a cloud  of 
butterflies  which  matched 
the  darting  swallows  over- 
head so  that  1 did  not  know 
whether  I was  “dreaming  I 
was  a butterfly”  or  that  "I 
was  a butterfly  dreaming  I 
was  human"! 

SARAH  POYNTZ 
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Why  has  Yorkshire’s  chief  constable  been 
given  such  a pasting  this  week  for  daring 
to  suggest  prostitution  should  be  legal? 

It  doesn’t  need 
to  be  a jungle 
out  there 


The 
Joanna 
Coles 
Interview 


ONE  evening, 
shortly  after 
Keith  Hellawell 
started  work  as 
an  eager  young 
copper  in  York- 
shire, he  arrested  a prostitute. 
The  nest  morning  he  was  star- 
tled to  hear  that  the  chief  oon- 
stable  wanted  to  see  him.  “Ah, 
HellaweU,"  snorted  the  chief, 
over  his  desk.  “Congratula- 
tions! 1 see  that  last  night  you 
arrested  a young  lady  for 
loitering." 

“Actually,  sir  said 
HellaweU  brightly.  “1  arrested 
her  for  prostitution." 

•'Oh.  no,  you  didn't," 
snapped  the  chief  constable. 
‘You  arrested  herfor  loitering. 
You  see  Constable  Hellawell, 
we  don’t  have  any  prostitutes 
in  this  town." 

You  might  not  think  so  from 
the  exterior  of  the  redbrick 
Victorian  West  Yorkshire 
Police  HQ,  but  times  do  change. 
Thirty  five  years  on  and  It  is 
Hellawell  swinging  his  legs 
from  the  chief  constable's 
chair  and  this  week  provoking 
a cyclone  of  criticism  by 
suggesting  that  not  only  do 
prostitutes  exist  but  that  their 
activities  should  actually  be 
legalised. 

It’s  a view  he  has  held  for 
years,  together  with  the  idea 
that  we  should,  at  the  very 
least  be  exploring  the  possibil- 
ities of  legalising  some  drugs. 
Not  since  James  Anderton, 
Greater  Manchester’s  ex-chiet 
announced  that  God  had 
spoken  to  him  about  Aids, 
have  we  had  such  an  outspoken 
copper.  But  unlike  Anderton. 
Hellawell  speaks  sense.  He  also 
puts  the  fear  of  the  almighty 
into  Michael  Howard. 

It  has,  however,  cost  him. 

Fbr  the  usual  has  started  to 
happen — the  Tory  tabloid 
press  have  decided  that  he's  a 
raving  liberal  and  embarked 
on  a gentle  drip-drip  smear 
campaign.  You  know  the  sort 
of  stuff,  where  detail  is  power. 
“Gucci  shoes"  (un  true), 
“monogrammed  shirts"  (un- 
true). “drives  a black  Porsche" 
(untrue,  he  drives  a Jeep), 
“friend  of  Yorkshire  Ripper”. 
(Untrue.  He  was  a detective  on 
the  case  and  three  years  ago 
Sutcliffe  told  him  about  two  un- 


resolved attempted  murders.) 

Then  there  was  the  recent 
case  of  Halla  wall’s  eldest 
daughter,  a police  officer  in 
West  Yorkshire,  who  woke  up 

tofinrtan  immgrfrprf  teanmit- 

slde  her  front  door  containing 
reporters  from  the  Sun  and  the 
Dally  Mail  When  Hellawell 
rang  the  editors  to  find  out 
what  was  going  an,  he  discov- 
ered two  stories  doing  the 
rounds.  One,  her  (black)  ex- 
husband  bad  been  suspended 
from  the  force  and  was  ncrw 
dealing  drugs  (untrue).  Two, 
her  ex-husband  was  so  peeved 
by  the  divorce  be  had,  as  an  act 
of  revenge,  sent  an  obscene 
message  to  50  female  pohce 
officers  cm  e-mail  (untrue). 

“All  nonsense,  nonsense” 
sayB  Hellawell  calmly,  sipping 
black  sugarless  tea  in  his  com- 
fortable, oddly  silent  office. 
"But  these  are  the  penalties  for 
speaking  out  People  describe 
me  as  ifl  live  In  the  last  track 
but  the  tru  th  is  rm  a 35-year- 
serving, 55-year-old  grand- 
father. I Jog  to  keep  my  weight 
down,  and  I like  gardening  and 
walking!" 

It's  not  hard  to  see  where 
some  of  the  exaggeration 
comes  from.  For  a start 
dressed  in  navy  double- 
breasted  suit  and  yellow  floral 
tie,  he  seems  shockingly  stylish 
for  a chief  constable. 

Rumoured  to  be  the  model  for 
Anglia  TVs  The  Chief  (played 
by  Martin  Shaw),  he  resembles 
a handsome  Canadian  husky, 
with  slanting  eyes  that  hold 
your  stare.  He  is  also  passion- 
ate about  his  specialist  sub- 
jects, drugs  (he's  spokesman 
for  the  Association  of  Chief 
Police  Officers),  prostitution 
and  technology,  talking  at  sur- 
prising length  and  refusing  the 
temptations  of  the  soundbite. 

His  most  common  phrase 
during  our  chat  was,  “Tm  not 
avoiding  that  question,  but  let 
me  put  it  into  context.”  Ten 
minutes  later  he  answers  the 
original  question  in  such  detail 
and  depth  I feel  embarrassed 
that  Tm  not  writing  a book. 
Another  of  his  refrains  is. 
■"There  are  no  quick  resolu- 
tions." No  wonder  the  tabloids 
cannot  cope. 

“Oh.  I hate  the  publicity ,”  be 
says,  echoing  the  most  over- 
used phrase  of  the  decade, 
though  for  once  I believe  It  “If 
you  write  that  a lot  of  people 
will  say,  ‘Oh.be  soys  that,  he's 
a right  smooth  bugger.'  But  I 
don’t  like  tt  I talk  about  these 
issues,  prostitution  and  drugs, 
asa  chief  constable,  but  there 
are  very  few  benefits  as  an  in- 
dividual for  doing  it 

"Number  one,  you’re  open  to 
criticism.  *Why  doesn’t  he  keep 
his  mouth  shut?  We  don't  want 
to  talk  about  these  things.' 
Number  two.  “This  guy  likes 


publicity,'  so  your  personal 
credibility  is  tarnished  with 
vanity.  Number  three,  you've 
got  this  'Well,  if  he's  prepared 
to  put  himself  forward,  he’s 
fhir  game.  Tm  not  a politician, 
but  there’s  a personal  ton  on 
doing  this  on  you  and  your  fam- 
ily. Tm  doing  it  because  I be 
Lteve  in  it  And  I know  from 
experience  what  it's  like  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  heap.” 

This,  I presume,  is  a tantalis- 
ing reference  to  his  childhood 
in  Hohnfirth, which  he  won’t 
be  drawn  on  except  to  remark 
that  he  walked  out  of  school  on 
his  15th  birthday,  armed  only 
wifo  a report  claiming  “good  at 
sport  and  nothing  else”.  An  at- 
tempt to  join  the  police  foiled 
when  “they  told  me  to  come 
back  in  a few  years  when.  I had 
some  wool  on  my  back”.  A 
week  later,  he  found  himself 
squeezed  into  an  la-inch  seam 
down  the  local  pit  “Put  it  this 
way— I had  to  look  after 
myself” 

At  tiie  age  of  21.  he  decided  to 
get  married  and  retry  the 
police  because  he  wanted  secu- 
rity and  a house.  This  time  he 
was  admitted.  Shortly  after- 
wards, he  arrested  his  first 
prostitute  in  Huddersfield. 

"At  the  time.  I didn't  under- 
stand why  there  was  this  desire 
to  say  prostitutes  didn't  exist 
when  dearly  they  did.  “It  was 
an  attitude  he  would  come 
across  again.  "In  the  mid-1960s, 
I recommended  we  set  up  a 
drugs  squad.  The  chief  consta- 
ble said:  ‘But  we  don't  have  a 
drugs  problem  here.’  It  doesn’t 
apply  today,  the  police  force  is 
much  more  sophisticated." 

But  I wonder  if  he's  frus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  no  mat- 
ter how  often  the  arguments 
for  legalising  prostitution  are 
aired,  our  unworkable  laws 
never  seem  to  change?  "I  didn’t 
set  out  to  heighten  the  debate 
fix-  legalisation,  those  are  just 
my  views.  It  is  a very,  very 
difficult  debate.”  He  nods . 
towards  his  desk.  “The  letters 
I’ve  received  show  the  polarisa- 
tion  cf  opinion."  They  also 
show  the  public's  ignorance 
about  the  depth  of  the  problem. 

‘Tm  not  flying  a kite  here, 
this  is  a real  problem."  He 
gives  the  examples  of  Dews- 
bury and  Bradford,  where  the 
local  Aslan  communities  are 
so  offended  by  prostitution  that 
they  try  to  remove  the  girls 
themselves.  Prostitutes  are 
also  at  risk  from  violent  punt- 
ers. He  sighs:  “When  you  go 
and  see  the  body  of  a 21-year- 
old  girl,  emaciated,  and  all  that 
she  has  is  a bed,  a bin  In  which 
there  are  condoms  and  evi- 
dence of  drugs,  a table,  a chair 
and  a packet  of  cornflakes,  and 
that  is  her  life,  well . . 

Formerly  chief  constable  of 
Cleveland,  he  withstood  the 
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aftermath  of  the  notorious  ish.  prime  minister  pledging  tbortties  to  feel  more  comfort-  fact  that  I am  listening  to  a photograph-,  dcmmcphs 

child  abuse  case.  ‘'Look  at  our  him  or  herself  to  making  able  with  what  they’re  doing."  chief  constable  saying  this . . , 

double  standards,  "he  snaps.  brothels  legal?  “There  isn't  a What  are  they  doing? “For  ‘There’s  a misconception 

"Ifa  15-year-old  child  Is  abused  strong  political  will  to  face  it,  example,  mEdlnburghandin  about  the  police  service,"  he  Does  be,  I wonder  have  to 

in  the  family,  we  all  gather  it's  a sensitive  issue,  there's  a some  afour  cities,  they  turn  a says  briskly:  “The  traditional  think  like  a criminal  to  catch 

round.  If  a 15-year-old  out  there  lotofnot-in.-my-backyard.Dur-  blind  eye  to  massage  parlours:  id^  of  Ub^ng  very  right-wing,  criminals? 

is  selling  her  body  with  five  or  ing  the  Ripper  inquiry,  we  They  know  the  law  is  being  . conservative  with  a small  or  "No.  You  have  to  understand 

six  men  a day,  not  using  a can-  found  that  the  partners  of  men  broken  and  they  know  they  even  a large  C,  is  not  true.  Time  people.  Tm  proud  to  be 

dom  because  she's  too  spaced  who  used  prostitutes  didn't  are  colluding.  In  some  has  moved  on.  aYorkshiremanKndrmproud 

out  we  label  her  a prostitute  or  want  to  know.  They  wouldn't  instances  they  do  It  hoping  no  • "It  used  to  be  that  chief  con-  tobe  British.  I haven't  seen 

criminal  The  current  laws  believe  it,  even  when  they  one  will  find  out,  keep  the  lid  stables  would  meet  fix- dinner  another  community  I would 

aren't  working,  all  these  things  were  Indirectly  involved.  We  on  it  But  when  it  cranes  out  in  once  a year  at  the  Savoy.  That  swap  Britain  for  and  Tm  proud 

are  going  wrong"  didn't  tell  them,”  he  adds  the  open  and  they  see  there  was  Jhe  only  meeting  they  had  of  the  opportunities  that  it’s 

But  why  make  an  issue  out  quickly.  "But  some  of  the  men  isn’t  a strong  negative  reac-  about  crime  in  this  given  me.” 

ofit?  Cant  the  police  just  use  we  questioned  felt  they  had  to.  tion.it  gives  them  moral  sup-  oountrylButlawandordarisa  As  he  prepares  to  go  home,  a 

their  discretion?  "We  ought  to  “Prostitution's  not  high  on  port—  ifl  can  call  It  that  They  political  debate  now,  we’re  get-  pale  press  officer  suddenly  ap- 

hit  the  demand  harder.  The  the  community  agenda,  people  still  have  to  fudge  ex  bend  or  ting  into  the  social  Issues  cf  the  pears  with  an  urgent  request 

number  of  letters  I get  from  aren't  starving,  they're  not  at  ignore  the  laws  butat  least  they  day.”  “It's  CNN.  They  want  to  do  an 

men  who  say.  Thanks  for  say-  war  with  someone.  It’s  distaste-  feel  the  public  is  saying,  "Look  And  Hellawell  loves  this  interview  with  you.  to  go 

ing  this.  Every  time  I go  out  Tm  foL  We  don't  talk  about  these  we’re  not  ready  to  change  the  challenga  “I  enjoy  every  part  worldwide." 

criminalising  myself.  My  wife  things,  that’s  why  there  is  no  law,  but  we’re  not  going  to  cf  it  It  really  is  a privilege  to  be  Hellawell  shakes  bis  head, 

has  got  MS  and  she  knows,  but  immediate  resolution.  But  recommend  that  all  the  mas-  a chief  constable,  especially  of  “No.  Fm  going  home,  Tm  due  to 

rm  frightened  of  poor  hygiene  every  time  it’s  aired,  it  informs  sage  parlours  be  raided  tomor-  the  force  I joined,  where  I was  go  jogging  with  my  wife.  "And 

or  that  HI  get  beaten  up. discussion  and  people  do  learn  row  morning.' " bom.  and  the  place  where  I with  that  he  Is  gone.  You  see,  he 

But  can  he  really  see  a Brit-  more.  And  it  allows  local  au-  I confess  leant  get  over  the  shall  die."  really  does  hate  publicity . 


How  the  Glass 
Necklace  sank 
in  Cardiff  Bay 

DAN  GLAISTER  on  the  shabby 
treatment  meted  out  to  a prestige 
Millennium  building  project 


A SS  LDUOUS  readers  of 

/ \ the  Official  Journal  of 
/ \ the  European  Commis- 
/ \&ton  wou  Id  have  come 

across  a rather  perplex  mg 
announcement  a few  weeks 
ago.  Invitation  to  tender,  it 
stated,  for  proposed  Millen- 
nium Arts  Heritage  Centre  in 
Cardiff  Bay.  Architects  were 
invited  to  submit  proposals  for 
a centre  comprising  a 2.000- 
seater  auditorium,  a People 
And  The  Sea  Museum,  an  Im.iv 
cinema,  a retail  and.  commer- 
cial space,  and  a home  for 
Welsh  National  Opera  Appli- 
cants should  apply  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Wales  Millen- 
nium Centre. 

The  announcement  is  the 
latest  but  surely  not  the  last 
episode  ina  sorry  affair  that 
has  exposed  the  haphazard 
nature  of  public  budding  in 
this  country.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
gifted  architect  who  did  hot  fit 
in.  of  the  mismanagement  of 
the  Millennium  celebrations, 
of  the  confused  role  of  public 
consultation,  and  of  the  power 
ofthe^Taflla”. 

With  the  advent  of  the 
National  Lottery,  long-stand- 
ing notions  of  a musical  home 
for  Wales  crystallised.  Welsh 
National  Opera  needed  a mod- 
em opera  house  and  a head- 
quarters. A strip  of  derelict 
land  on  Cardiff  Bay  was  identi- 
fied. and  with  tlie  announce- 
ment of  backing  for  prestige 
projects  to  celebrate  the  Mil- 


lennium. the  Idea  for  an  opera 
house  on  the  bay  took  off  a 
musical  theatre  that  would  be 
an  architectural  landmark  for 
the  Welsh  capital.  An  interna- 
tional architectural  competi- 
tion was  announced. 

The  competition  was  won  by 
Iranian-born  Zaha  Hadid,  with 
an  imaginative  design  nick- 
named the  “glass  necklace”. 
Immediately  there  were  prob- 
lems: budget  estimates  varied 
from  £43  million  to  £64  million; 
an  exhibition  to  encourage  de- 
bate about  the  project  pro- 
voked a mixture  of  apathy  and 
hostility.  Hadid  became  fern- 
□us  in  the  tabloids  for  one  of 
her  previous  achievements, 
designing  a fire  station  in  Ger- 
many. And  the  scheme  gar- 
nered allegations  of  elitism. 
The  impression  was  of  a pro- 
ject drifting  without  leader- 
ship, effectively  left  to 
referendum. 

Hadid's  design  became  the 
subject  of  drawn-out  negotia- 
tions, normal  for  a competi- 
tion but  unhelpful  in  the  dr* 
cumstances.  A modified 
design  and  financial  package 
met  with  the  approval  of  the 

Cardiff  Bay  Opera  Trust,  but  in 
December  1995  the  Millen- 
nium Commission  turned  it 
down.  The  commission,  which 
includes  no  artists  or  archi- 
tects. expressed  concern  about 
the  two  bugbears  of  tottery-  in- 
spired capital  projects,  part- 
nership funding  and  revenue 


funding.  The  commission  can 
only  supply  50  per  cent  funding 
for  a project  leaving  the  rest  to 
be  raised  by  appeals  or  busi- 
ness sponsorship. 

Hadid  and  the  trust  did  not 
give  up.  The  design  for  the 
main  auditorium  was  altered 
to  turn  tt  into  a music  theatre 
more  attractive  to  touring  mu- 
sicals. The  Museum  of  Wales 
was  added  to  the  project  An 
Imax  cinema  was  also  incorpo- 
rated. The  aim  was  to  popular- 
ise the  project  and.  more  im- 
portantly for  its  success,  to 

spread  the  funding.  The  pro- 
ject would  now  qualify  for 


Sydney  Opera  House  had  done 
for  Sydney,  was  dead. 

And  then,  at  the  end  of  June, 
the  announcement  of  a new 
competition  appeared  in  the 
European  Journal.  The  time- 
table  is  extremely  tight  the 
closing  date  for  a completed 
project  to  be  presented  to  the 
Millennium  Commission  in 
time  for  its  last  batch  of  fund- 
ing is  September  16.  Hadid  will 
not  be  applying.  “They  obvi- 
ously didn't  want  me.”  she 
says,  sitting  at  a table  In  her 
London  office,  plans  and  a 
model  of  the  project  before  her. 
“I  don’t  take  it  personally.  If 


The  Impression  was  of  a project 
drifting  without  leadership, 
effectively  left  to  referendum 


fending  from  the  Millennium 
Commission,  the  National  Her- 
itage Lottery  Fund,  and  the 
Arts  Council  of  Wales. 

A meeting  was  set  up  for 
March  this  year  between  the 
trust  and  the  CardiffBay  De- 
velopment Corporation,  aka 
the  "Taffia",  a collection  of  the 
great  and  the  good  of  Cardiff 
At  the  meeting,  to  which  Ha- 
did was  not  invited,  the 
scheme  was  killed.  The  project 
to  brings  high-profile  cultural 
centre  to  Cardiff  hyped  as 
doing  for  Cardiff  #hat  the 


there  had  been  a single  Indica- 
tion 1 would  have  applied  but 
they  have  totally  ignored  us.  f 
find  it  quite  staggering." 

Ffellow  architect  Richard . 
Rogers  shares  her  anger.  “Zaha 
is  one  ofthe  most  important  of 
the  younger  architects.  We 
have  to  treat  her  with  the  great- 
est respect."  he  says. 

Rogers  places  the  responsi- 
bility for  many  the  prob- 
lems on  the  competition  pro- 
cess in  this  country,  painting 
to  Germany,  where  competi- 
tions are  much  piore  common. 


more  carefully  regulated  and 
more  likely  to  receive  public 
funding.  "Architects  spend  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  on 
plans  that  never  go  any- 
where." he  says.  "You  cannot 
have  an  answer  unless  the 
question  is  properly  set.  At  an 
international  level  we’re  go- 
ing to  look  ridiculous.” 

The  new  competition  will  be 
interview-,  not  design-based, 
arousing  suspicions  that  the 
scheme  win  be  given  to  a safe 
pair  of  hands,  that  the  empha- 
sis will  be  on  financial  probity 
rather  than  the  sort  of  land- 
mark architecture  that  the 
project  merits  and  that  the 
Millennium  Commission  was 
formed  to  engender. 

"We  now  know  a lot  more 
about  what  the  lottery  fenders 
are  looking  for,"  says  Freddy 
Watson,  a retired  business- 
man and  non-voting  member 
on  the  original  Jury,  who  is 
acting  as  spokesman  for  the 
CBDC.  the  parentbody  behind 
the  new  proposal.  “The  first 
trust  was  dominated  by  the 
Opera.  This  time  it  is  broader 
from  the  start.  In  fairness,"  he 
admits,  “that  was  the  case  in 
the  previous  competition,  but 
it  was  not  the  perception. 
We've  got  to  get  the  business 
side  right  this  time.  It's  the 
last  bus,” 

The  local  Labour  MP,  Alun 
Michael,  agrees,  “The  need  far 
the  project  remains;"  he  says. 
“If  the  opportunity  for  Millen- 


Touch  of  class ... 

Zaha  Hadid’s  updated 
vision  of  a Sydney  Opera 
House  for  Cardiff 

mum  money  is  missed  it  puts 
it  back  on  the  ranks  of  things 
that  need  to  be  done.” 

But  he  shares  the  concerns 
about  the  stewardship  of  the 
project  “The  problem  is  that 
nobody  has  been  totally  hon- 
est about  the  reasons  why  the 
last  project  was  turned  down. 
The  mixture  of  activities  in 
the  new  proposal  appears  to  be 
precisely  the  one  we  recom- 
mended after  the  Millennium 
Commission  turned  us  down. 
We  took  a package  to  a meet- 
ing with  the  CBDC  and  others. 
The  meeting  was  undermined 
by  a letter  from  the  chairman 
of  the  CBDC." 

Hadid  too  was  surprised 
that  the  new  proposals  to 
broaden  the  project  and  ap- 
peal to  more  than  one  funding 
body  should  bear  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  her  rejected 
plans.  “We’ve  done  it  before, 
we  know  all  the  answers,  and 
another  competition  will 
waste  a lot  of  time  and  money. 
If  there’s  a precedent  for  this 
kind  of  behaviour  it  will  hap- 
pen all  the  time.” 

The  reality  is  spelt  out  by 
Michael  Manser,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  RIBA  and  adjudica- 
tor for  the  new  competition. 
“Probably  an  open  competi- 
tion is  not  a good  Idea  fbr  a 
building  of  this  stature."  he 
says.  We’re lookingfor  an  ar- 
chitect, not  a building.”  An 
architect  with  a reputation, 
one  suspects,  based  aa  some- 
thing more  solid  than  a fire 
station  In  Stuttgart. 

A botched  cam  petition  pro- 
cess. scuppered  by  erratic 
fending  decisions  and  local 
business  interests,  swayed  by 
hostile  public  reaction ...  no 
wonder  Rogers  is  fuming. 
"What  we  must  ask  Is.  is  this 
an  ethical  way  to  behave?  She 
won  the  competition  and  was 
then  tom  to  threads  by  the 
public  and  the  press.  Architects 
will  have  to  search  their  souls. 
Are  we  ethically  prepared  to 
enter  this  competition?" 

The  competition  closes  oh 
Monday.  Then  the  fun  begins. 


£10  BUYS  A 
CHAIN  CUTTER 


He's  chained  up  Umigh  Us  sensitive  nose  and  made  to  walk 
on  rerf  hotplate*,  whHstthe  back  of  hto  legs  are  Mr  fa  time 
to  music.  Onlookers  twut  Mm  and  force  Mm  to  drink  bees. 
Why?  Bscmae  they’re  teaching  trim  to  'dance'  for  tourists 
who  pay  to  watch  his  ugOufflfhgwaftt. 

The  World  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  (WSFA) 
rescues  'dancing  bears'  and  takes  them  to  sanctuaries 
where  they  can  be  free  of  pain  and  suffering.  But  we 
can't  carry  out  our  Bito-tuntotg  work  without  the  support  of 
people  like  you.  Your  gift  of  Just  £10,  or  whatever  you  ewa 
afford,  win  help  cat  the  chains  of  innocent  animals. 
So  please  said  your  donation  today.  He’s  counting  on  you. 


YES,  I WANT  TO  CUT  THE  CHAINS! 

nooa  ill  k Cm  dstaSt  Moo 

Haw  . ..  ■ 


AUnwt 


Postcod* . 


Han  is  my  JuiuMbb  of  £_ 


(Rhm  Mat*  riM«M  papUs  a SOM  or  enpteta  tbs  omK  eonf  Maris  Mm) 
AtOTs/Wn/MHI«OT«/MMi/enOTri/^  OnrtfCul ■ mou 

Carina.  LL  L 1 ill  l .l.  l l.i  • I i T I I I ] 


Tbe*'#! 


Please  send  this  comptetm  form  and  your  donatmr. 
ImWSflt.  Dept  ALB*  FieepostN«3f™. 
Northampton,  NN3  68ff.  Km  atamp  is  needed. 
THANK  YOU.  RtgWena  Cnany  MaJBMOB 


'MOOT  UIO.ii  lii.iAriinivifrlm  . 


Sci-fi  author  Ray  Bradbury  has  it  all:  film  credits,  literary  superstardom — even  a crater  on  the  moon  named 
after  one  of  his  books.  On  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  his  new  short  stories,  he  talks  to  TOM  HUTCHINSON 

My  life  among  the  stars 

WHEN  Amert-  i something  film-makers  were  I 
can  preach-  too  stupid  to  understand;  that 
ers  choke  on  I fantasy  always  makra  money  I 
the  Old  Tes-  at  the  box-office-  “There  was  a 
tament,  they  | cinema  just  round  the  block  I 
Clear  their  I which  jdinvpd  nrarnln  I 


s - * 


WHEN  Ameri- 
can preach- 
ers choke  on 
the  Old  Tes- 
tament, they 
clear  their 

throats  by  quoting  Ray  Brad- 
bury. Their  exodus  from  Mo- 
ses directs  them  into  the 
promised  lands  of  the  veteran 
science  fiction  writer. 

Bradbury  discovered  that 
some  Bible-belters  were  get- 
ting uplift  from  him  when 
they  wrote  to  thank  him.  *T 
was  so  flattered.  I had  letters 
saying  that  some  of  them  were 
reading  my  more  optimistic 
fiction  from  the  pulpit  And 
the  congregations  were  going 
foritT 

So  what  did  he  do?  What 
any  American  go-getter  would 
do.  Like  one  of  the  pioneering 
people  about  whom  he  wrote 
so  persuasively  in  The  Mar- 
tian Chronicles  and  The 
Golden  Apples  Of  The  Sun.  he 
leapt  on  the  bandwagon  of  the 
main  chance. 

To  coincide  with  the 
September  publication  of 
Quicker  Than  The  Eye,  a 
book  of  new  and  original 
short  stories  published  in 
September  in  the  States,  he’s 
also  written  A Chap-Book  For 
Bumt-Out  Rabbis,  Priests 
And  Ministers.  “That's 
specially  for  those  who  would 
like  an  alternative.  I may  not 
believe  in  their  personal  reli- 
gions, but  I have  tremendous 
faith  in  the  Cosmos,  in  the 
Life  Force  for  good.” 

A forgivable  belief  in  him- 
self, too.  As  the  premiere  of 
the  spectacular  science-fic- 
tion movie  Independence  Day 
looms  over  os  like  a vast 
mother  ship,  Bradbury  has 
taken  out  an  advertisement  in 
Daily  Variety  urging  that  The 
Martian  Chronicle  be  simi- 
larly filmed. ‘The  ad  cost  me 
4,000  bucks,  but  I wanted  pro- 
ducers to  know  it  was  still 
available.  There  was  a 
lengthy  TV  series,  based  on 
the  book,  which  was  a bore.  It 
is  a book  that  needs  all  the 
new  tricks  that  have  been 
developed." 

Raymond  Douglas  Brad- 
bury is  76  next  month,  but 
he's  still  a mighty  player  on 
America's  literary  and  media 
scene,  proclaiming  that  Inde- 
pendence Day  proves  some- 
thing he  hag  always  said. 


something  film-makers  were 
too  stupid  to  understand:  that 
fantasy  always  makes  money 
at  the  box-office.  “There  was  a 
cinema  just  round  the  block 
i which  showed  Dracula  and 
Frankenstein  movies  non- 
stop. It's  still  running.  It’s  not 
just  because  it's  all  a great 
escape,  it's  because  it's  great 
fun.” 

“You  know.  Independence, 
with  its  threat  of  alien  inva- 
sion, is  a throwback  to  the 
paranoid  SF  film  of  the  fifties. 
The  Day  The  World  Stood 
Still  or  my  own  It  Came  From 
Outer  Space.  With  this  new 
film  the  aliens  mean  us  harm. *  1 
To  that  extent  it's  antt-ET  or  i 
Close  Encounters  Of  The 
Third  Kind,  with  creatures 
that  meant  us  good.  Once 
again  we’re  under  threat" 

Christopher  Isherwood 
called  Bradbury  a poet 
chubby  and  bespectacled,  he 
is  still  a man  with  a head  fUll 
of  singing  birds,  though  now 
they’ve  been  orchestrated  to 
sing  to  a pitch  that  makes  him 
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one  of  the  richest  writers 
around.  For  me,  he  is  not  so 
much  a visionary  as  a way  of 
life,  since  we  became  friends 

many  years  ago  when  his 
book  of  horror  stories.  Dark 
Carnival,  was  published. 
They  are  the  best  written  this 
century  and  deserve  re- 
printing. 

Since  then  he  has  become  a 
literary  superstar.  He  was  an 
ideas  man  for  Disneyland  and 
Disney's  Epcot  — “Walt  Dis- 
ney said,  Tm  a genius  and 
you're  a genius;  we  won’t  get 
on.’  But  we  did.”  He’s  even 
been  an  architectural  adviser. 
The  Apollo  15  astronauts 
named  a moon-indentation 
Dandelion  Crater  after  his 
book  Dandelion  Wine. 


Dressed  to  thrill. 


His  creativity  still  revs  at 
tojvspeed.  The  man  who 
earned  his  first  money  in  lit- 
erature at  the  age  of  IS.  by 
writing  gags  fhr  comedian 
George  Burns,  has  just  writ- 
ten a treatise  for  The  Shaw 
Society  with  a title  as  un- 
wieldy as  its  ideas  are  supple 
— GBS;  Refurbishing  The  Tin 
Woodman;  Science  Fiction 
With  A Heart,  A Brain  And 
The  Nerve.  It’s  the  Shavian 
idea  of  a life-force  to  which  he 
corresponds. 

He  speaks  with  brimming 

pnftnsiiian-  “I  know  It 

sounds  painfully  corny,  but 
every  minute  of  being  alive  is 
an  adventure,  a festival  of  dis- 
covery." Part  ofthat  ongoing 
euphoria  is  in  being  married 
to  Maggie,  who  has  borne  him 
four  daughters,  so  that  he 
now  has  seven  grandchildren 
and  a rivalry  with  one  daugh- 
ter, who  has  collected  an 
Emmy  (for  producing  and 
writing  a famous  TV  soap 
opera)  to  contend  with  his. 

But;  fora  writer,  he  has  had 


When  scripting 
Moby  Dick,  John 
Huston  sent  two 
boxers  round  to 
beat  him  up 
because  of  a 
disagreement 


a life  rich  in  physical  incident 
outside  his  imagination.  One 
of  the  most  horrendous  was 
scripting  Moby  Dick  for  a 

John  Huston  who,  while  they 
were  in  Ireland,  sent  round 
two  boxers  to  beat  him  up  be- 
cause of  a disagreement. 
Bradbury  escaped  the  boxers, 
but  not  the  trauma  of  the 
event 

Years  later  he  went  up  to 
the  great  man  in  a restaurant 
T want  you  to  know  Ifbrgive 
you,”  he  said.  “You  changed 
my  life."  Maggie  said:  “But 
you  hate  him  so.  Why  did  you 
do  that?”  Bradbury  res- 
ponded: “But  he  did  change 
my  life  — for  the  better.  After 
Moby  Dick  I could  take  my 

. Bradbury  in  the  halcyon  days  of  sci-fi  and  (above  left)  his  Beast  From  20,000  Fathoms  iwchael  childers  talent  anywhere.”  He  wrote  a 


novel  about  Huston,  though, 
to  fully  exorcise  the  experi- 
ence from  his  system. 

He  has  always  seen  Holly- 
wood as,  literally,  a Planet 
Hollywood:  a place  where 
human  beings  become  alien 
in  their  dealings  with  each 
other.  When  he  was  asked  to 
script  The  Beast  From  20,000 
Fathoms  he  realised  It  had 
been  plagiarised  from  his 
own  story.  The  Foghorn. 
Shamefacedly,  the  producer 
paid  up  for  the  rights. 

"It's  not  that  people  in 
Hollywood  are  naturally 
dishonest;  it’s  just  that  some 
of  them  feel  that  they  have  to 
be.” 

Ray  Bradbury  bears  them 
no  grudges,  but  he  wishes  that 
movies  had  happier  endings. 
"What  I mean  Is  that  villains 
should  get  their  come- 
uppance. Burt  Lancaster  In 
The  Sweet  Smell  Of  Success 
played  an  evil  man;  at  the  end 
he  should  have  been  thrown 
from  a skyscraper.  Instead  he 
survived. 

"Films  are  for  solving  life. 
Not  for  making  It  more 
difficult” 

He  can  be  difficult  himself, 
though.  “I  was  at  a party 
where  people  were  making 
fun  of  the  human  race  reach- 
ing the  moon.  And  I took  their 
telephone  numbers.  When  a 
man  actually  landed  on  the 
moon,  I rang  them  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  said, 
‘You  see,  it  happened  you 
stupid  jerk.’  ” 

He  plans  mightily  ahead. 

He  wants  to  write  another 
treatise,  on  foe  way  Herman 
Melville’s  Moby  Dick  resem- 
bles Jules  Verne’s  Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  Under  The 
Sea:  “Captain  Ahab  is  foe 
reverse  of  Captain  Nemo.  And 
I can  prove  it  in  so  many 
ways.” 

He  left  me  to  go  by  Eurotun- 
nel to  Paris,  where  he  is  to 
holiday  with  his  beloved  Mag- 
gie in  his  beloved  Fiance.  A 
man  who  has  seen  his  dreams 
become  reality  around  him.  A 
renaissance  man  for  all  futur- 
istic seasons. 

Later  I got  a note  thanking 
me  for  being  his  guest  at  lun- 
cheon. He  had  paid  for  foe 
lunch.  They  don't  make  men 
with  manners  like  that  these 
days.  Unless,  of  course,  they 
come  from  other  planets. 


- 


Does  Peter  Middleton’s  report  mean  British  film 
has  a bright  future,  asks  SIMON  HATTENSTONE 

On  the  Right  track 

SIR  PETER  Middleton 
stares  out  of  his  win- 
dow on  to  a Thames- 
side  view  of  the  finest 
that  London  can  offer.  “It's  just 
like  a film  set,  isn’t  it?" 

Sir  Peter  is  rather  interested 
in  film  sets  at  the  moment  Yes- 
terday, his  report  on  the  future 
of  British  film  was  published. 

The  chair  oT  the  banking  group 
BZW  and  former  Permanent 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
chaired  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Film  Finance,  which, 
after  six  months,  has  produced 
a template  for  a born-again 
British  film  industry. 

Industry.  That's  what  Sir 
Peter  wants.  An  industry  to 
replace  that  of  coal  or  steel,  or 
cars.  An  industry  Britain  can 
be  proud  of,  one  that  will  boost 
the  economy  and  our  culture. 

What  is  he  proposing?  Is  he 
about  to  map  out  foe  Holly- 
wood of  Europe  that  fellow 
knight  David  Puttoam  likes  to 
talk  about?  Yes  and  no.  he 
says.  It’s  daft  to  pretend  we  can  Middleton . . . his  report  to  the  Department  ofHerltage 
blockbuster  our  way  to  proposes  a single  national  studio  for  the  British  films 

Independence  Day — but  you 

know,  there's  a lot  to  recom-  Ken  Loach’s  Land  And  Free-  and,  anyway,  it's  anticomi 
mend  in  Hollywood.  Sir  Peter,  dom,  for  instance.  Lauded  tive.  Sir  Peter’s  man  from  1 
the  consummate  civil  servant  worldwide,  there  were  only  17  tage,  at  his  side  throughou 
with  an  urbane  tongue  and  a prints  available  in  Britain  steps  in.  Once  we  have  zeal 
belly  as  flat  as  his  pin-stripe,  (compared  with  120  in  France),  clout  well  be  able  to  use  & 
embarks  on  an  animated  tour  which  meant  that  despite  play-  traditional  Hollywood  systi 
of  "the  market”.  ing  to  capacity  audiences  on  if  you  don't  take  our  low-bi 

So  many  people  don’t  appre-  tours  through  foe  regions.  get  tiddler,  you’re  not  havi 
elate  the  potential  in  British  many  people  never  got  the  Mission:  Impassible, 
film,  he  says  — last  year,  81  chance  to  see  it  Which  just  happens  to  be 

films  were  produced  compared  Perfectly  logical  so  far.  And  last  film  Sir  Peter  saw  — ai 

with  24  in  the  mid-eighties  who  will  run  the  studio?  enjoyed.  So  whatfilms  wot 

nadir  — and  there  Is  only  one  Shouldn’t  picking  and  promot-  he  like  the  new  studio  to  cr 
problem:  *Tt  has  never  been  ing  the  best  of  British  be  left  to  die?  The  art  market  he  say 
allowed  to  develop  on  foe  scale  foe  state  rather  than  the  con-  win  look  after  Itself.  What! 
needed.  And  without  sufficient  flicting  interests  of  movie  mo-  really  wants  to  encourage  i 
scale,  you're  never  going  to  at-  guls  and  big  business?  ? And  the  middle  ground— that  c 
tract  investors.  In  Britain.  what  about  subsidies?  Sir  Pe-  pied  by  Four  Weddings  An 

we’re  asked  to  invest  in  a tor’s  shoulder-blades  twitch.  Funeral.  A Fish  Called  Waj 

single  film,  but  it  simply  With  infinite  calm,  he  explains  Chariots  Of  Fire, 

doesn't  make  economic  sensa  how  the  last  thing  we  need  is  a Sceptics  would  say  these 

The  risk  has  to  be  spread  over  nationalised  film  industry.  were  ’'heritage"  movies,  in 
a number  cf  projects  to  make  it  Yes,  in  the  short  term,  govern-  which  the  British  parody 
worthwhile.  BZW  would  never  ment  support  is  needed.  Film-  themselves  for  the  US  mart 
invest  in  a single  film.  People  makers  should  be  allowed  a ioo  And  there  is  another  dange 
complain  that  Hollywood  is  per  cent  write-off  of  protection  here.  Sir  Peter’s  report  taki 
run  by  accountants,  but  we  costs  in  the  year  they  are  in-  pains  to  point  out  that  the  \ 
could  do  with  a bit  of  that”  curred.  And  yes.  the  lottery  posed  studio  would  select 
Sir  Peter's  proposal  is  radf-  would  have  to  stump  up  £100  movies  “on  purely  nwimw 
caL  His  committee  has  decided  million  over  five  years  along-  criteria”,  whOa  other  fran- 
on  one  giant  national  studio  — side  £200  minion  from  the  pri-  chises  could  deal  with  “nor 
although  Initially  we  may  have  vate  sector  to  realise  the  commercial  films”.  But  tbii 

to  settle  for  three  mini-studies  studio.  But  in  the  long  term.  a spurious  divide.  Considei 
until  the  project  matures,  by  foe  last  thing  foe  City  would  go  history  of  Trainspotting.  D; 
means  of  a Darwinian  work-  for  is  a British  film  logo.  It  Puttnam  wouldn’t  touch  it 
out  into  one  enterprise.  must  be  market-led.  The  studio  thought  it  brutish,  small  ar 

He  elaborates:  it  won't  be  a will  be  put  out  to  tender.  insular.  But  PolyGram  had 

physical  studio  where  people  How  will  he  address  that  faith,  realised  author  Irvim 

go  to  make  their  films,  but  an  other  perennial  problem,  the  Welsh  could  do  no  wrong,  f 
organisation  film-makers  ap-  refusal  of  multiplexes  to  show  dru^  were  dubiously  trait 
proach  to  ask  whether  they  local  films?  Has  be  considered  Trainspotting  was  given  a 
can  please  have  some  money  to  foe  French  practice  of  bunging  massive  promotional  push, 
make  their  movie.  the  exhibitors  a few  francs  to  this  noncommercial  indy  f 

And  it  will  distribute  films,  ensure  at  least  one  domestic  Is  now  the  year’s  great  succ 
too.  TTiis  is  an  area  where  movie?  Yes.  be  says,  but  that  story.  Would  such  a movie 

homegrown  movies  have  con-  can  never  work  in  an  English-  selected  by  Sir  Petals  studi 
sistently  been  betrayed  Thke  language  speaking  Country  Only  time  will  telL- 


Holmes  on 
the  warpath 


Television 


Nancy  Banks-Smith 


WAR  WALKS  (BBC 
2),  like  a good  gen- 
eral, does  wonders, 
with  very  limited 
resources.  The  field  and  farms 
of  Waterloo . . . one  cannon 
ball ...  one  musket ...  and  one 
historian,  Richard  Holmes, 
terrier-like  in  manner  and 
moustache. 

Waterloo  literally  was  a for- 
eign field,  a few  acres  cf  farm- 
land, fertile  with  blood  and 
bane.  It  Is  very  quiet  now.  The 
countryside  is  featureless  and 
flat  The  sky  is  vast  and  vacant 
(I  was  watching  a pregramme 
about  Alexander  the  Great  the 
other  day  and  heard  myself 
saying  urgently,  “Air  cover! 
You  must  have  air  cover!") 

Holmes  knocked  on.  the  door 
of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  was 
an  abbatoir  on  June  18 1815.  It 
is  still  a working  farm.  The 
farmer  keeps  foe  shot  be  finds 
in  a pewter  pot  and  is  not  much 
troubled  with  tourists: 
“There’s  nothing  to  see  ” 

But  is  there  nothing  to 
hear . . . sometimes . . . on  quiet 
summer  nights? 

The  27th  Regiment 
(Inisk tilings) fought  until  they 
fell,  still  in  their  square.  A 
small  granite  headstone  re- 
cords their  noble  record  of 
stubborn  endurance  and  Wel- 
lington's bleak  comment 
“They  saved  foe  centre  of  my 
line.'' 

You  can  tell  that  this  was  not 
a man  to  waste  breath  on  adjec- 
tives. Asked  if  it  was  true  that 
he  shouted,  “Up  guards  and  at 
’em!”,  he  denied  it ’T  probably 
said, ‘Stand  up,  guards.  Make 


Ken  Loach’s  Land  And  Free- 
dom, for  instance.  Lauded 
worldwide,  there  were  only  17 
prints  available  in  Britain 
(compared  with  120  in  France), 
which  meant  that  despite  play- 
ing to  capacity  audiences  on 
tours  through  the  regions, 
many  people  never  got  the 
chance  to  see  it 

Perfectly  logical  so  far.  And 
who  will  run  the  studio? 
Shouldn't  picking  and  promot- 
ing the  best  of  British  be  left  to 
foe  state  rather  than  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  movie  mo- 
guls and  big  business?  ? And 
what  about  subsidies?  Sir  Pe- 
ter’s shoulder-blades  twitch. 
With  infinite  calm,  he  explains 
how  the  last  thing  we  need  is  a 
nationalised  film  industry. 

Yes,  in  the  short  term,  govern- 
ment support  is  needed.  Film- 
makers should  be  allowed  a 100 
percent  write-off  of  protection 
costs  in  the  year  they  are  in- 
curred. And  yes.  the  lottery 
would  have  to  stump  up  £100 
million  over  five  years  along- 
side £200  million  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  realise  the 
studio.  But  in  the  long  term, 
foe  last  thing  the  City  would  go 
for  is  a British  fibn  logo.  It 
must  be  market-led.  The  studio 
will  be  put  out  to  tender. 

How  will  he  address  that 
other  perennial  problem,  the 
refusal  of  multiplexes  to  show 
local  SUms?  Has  be  considered 
foe  French  practice  of  bunging 
fire  exhibitors  a few  francs  to 
ensure  at  least  one  domestic 
movie?  Yes.  he  says,  but  that 
can  never  work  in  an  English- 
language  speaking  country 


and,  anyway,  it’s  anticompeti- 
tive. Sir  Peter’s  man  from  Heri- 
tage, at  his  side  throughout, 
steps  in.  Once  we  have  real 
clout  well  be  able  to  use  foe 
traditional  Hollywood  system- 
if  you  don’t  take  our  low-bud- 
get tiddler,  you’re  not  having 
Mission:  Impassible. 

Which  just  happens  to  be  the 
last  film  Sir  Peter  saw — and 
enjoyed.  So  whatfilms  would 
.he  like  die  new  studio  to  cra- 
dle? The  art  market  he  says, 
will  took  after  Itself.  What  be 
really  wants  to  encourage  is 
the  middle  ground — that  occu- 
pied by  Four  Weddings  And  A 
Funeral.  A Fish  Called  Wanda, 
Chariots  Of  Fire. 

Sceptics  would  say  these 
were  “heritage"  movies,  in 
which  the  British  parody 
themselves  for  the  US  market 
And  there  is  another  danger 
here.  Sir  Peter's  report  takes 
pains  to  point  out  that  the  pro- 
posed studio  would  select 
movies  “on  purely  commercial 
criteria”,  while  other  fran- 
chises could  deal  with  “non- 
commercial films”.  But  thin  is 
a spurious  divide.  Consider  the 
history  of  Trainspotting.  David 
Puttnam  wouldn’t  touch  it  he 
thought  it  brutish,  small  and 
insular.  But  PolyGram  had 
faith,  realised  author  Irvine 
Welsh  could  do  no  wrong,  that 
dru^  were  dubiously  trendy. 
Trainspotting  was  given  a 
massive  promotional  push,  and 
this  non-commercial  Indy  film 
f$  now  the  year's  great  success 
story.  Would  such  a movie  be 
selected  by  Sir  Peter's  studio? 
Only  time  will  tell^ 


ready.  FireT  ” I seem  to  bear 
the  reporter  of  the  Waterloo 
Bugle  groan.  That  Is  not  the 
same  thing  at  afl. 

The  temperamental  differ- 
ence between  Napoleon  and 
Wellington  is  something  you 
can  taste.  Apart  from  the  obvi- 
ous clues,  guess  which  one 
flung  open  his  jacket,  showing 
his  bemedalled  breast,  crying 
“Soldiers,  would  you  shoot 
your  Emperor?"  and  which 
one  wrote  “PS.  I forgot  to  tell 

you  I was  made  a duke.” 

As  Sellar  and  Yeatinan  said, 
Napoleon  wore  his  hat  like 
this  and  Wellington  wore  his 

i 

Watching  a 
programme  about 
Alexander  the 
Great  I heard 
myself  saying  ‘Air 
cover!  You  must 
have  air  cover!’ 

hat  like  that.  You  just  knew 
they  weren’t  going  to  get  on. 
However,  I did  notice  that 
Wellington  had  a life-sized, 
naked,  marble  statue  of  Napo- 
leon In  his  London  house.  Odd, 
really. 

Waterloo  was  the  last,  great, 
bareknuckle  fight 

They  seem  now  like  another 
breed  of  men.  When  Lord 
Paget  said  “Good  God,  my 
leg’s  been  struck  off!”  Welling- 
ton replied  “Good  God.  man. 
so  it  has.”  When  Marshal  Blii- 
cher  was  ridden  over  by  three 
French  cavalry  charges,  he  gut 
up  and  headed  for  the  sound  of 
gunfire.  He  was  73.  Endurance 


was  a necessary  military  vir- 
tue before  what  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  to  call  “this  blessed, 
blessed  chloroform”. 

“For  God’s  sake,  die  like  a 
man  before  these  ’ere  Fren- 
chies,”  a sergeant  said  to  a 
groaning  soldier  in  a field 
hospitaL 

Holmes  showed  us  a sur- 
geon’s tools,  a cannon  ball  and 
how  to  fire  it,  a musket  and 
howto  shoot  it  Steven 
Clarke’s  Imaginative  direc- 
tion. without  the  sniff  of  a 
horse,  gave  some  real  feeling 
of  a cavalry  charge. 

Napoleon,  going  into  exile, 
said  ironically  there  would  be 
time  to  write  his  memoirs. 
Wellington  did  not  write  How 

I Won  Waterloo.  You  just  . 
knew  he  wouldn’t 

Next  week  Mans.  A few 
miles  down  the  road. 

It  said  in  this  book  I was 

reading  that  yawning  and 

groaning  are  good  for  you. 
Nothing  like  a good  groan, 
apparently,  for  oxygenating 
and  empowering  you.  So  how 
come  I need  a holiday  when  I 
get  a good  hour’s  yawning  and 
groaning  every  week  with 
Savannah  (I TV)? 

Savannah  is  one  of  Aaron 
Spelling’s  flock  of  turkeys 
CTbey’re  terrible/”)-  Spelling 
specialises  in  family  feuds  and 
dirty  dealings.  You  will  recog- 
nise —from  the  original  Dy- 
nasty template— the  galvanic 
plot  the  sudden  squalls,  the  - 
Impossibility  of  predicting 
anyone's  behaviour,  the  fre- 
quent but  decently  draped 
sex,  the  teeth. 

This  week  Peyton  and  Tom 
were  having  sex  on  a roulette 
table.  Easier  than  on  a rou- 
lette wheel.  I imagine. 

Peyton  is  the  daughter  of 
Lucille,  who  is  behind  bars 
that  would  hold  back  a bear, 
for  killing  Travis,  who  was 
married  to  Reece,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Edward,  whose  wife  ran 
away  with  the  father  afTom 

because  he  had  an  illegitimate 

daughter,  Peyton.  (See  above.) 
Oh,  do  try  and  keep  up. 

Next  week  Edward  runsfbr 
the  Senate  and  founds  a Home 
for  Fallen  Women.  Tell  me 
bow  it  works  out.  I'm  off 


All  at  sea 


Lyn  Gardner 


\ A /BARE  an  our  hols. 

\ ft  / So  is  Radio  4.  We 

\#  \#  are  by  the  seaside. 

W V Radio  4 has 
{dunged  into  the  Deep.  A bit 
too  deep.  I'd  say.  when  you  are 
happily  splashing  about  In  the 
shallows  you  don’t  want  to  be 
told  that  you  are  probably  up 
to  your  knees  in  seven  types  of 
effluent 

This  six-week  season  of 
dramas  and  documentaries 
about  foe  oceans  has  been 
pretty  doamy  so  far.  global 
warming;  political  squabbles, 
environmental  pollution.  The 
sea  has  got  foe  lot 

Even  foe  common  periwin- 
kle is  having  a rough  time.  In 
foe  first  Tidal  Talk.  Bill  Wal- 
lis played  the  snail-like  rest-  . 
deni  erf  the  shoreline  as  an  end - 
of-the-pier  showman  in  a dingy 
resort  “Have  you  beard  the 
one  about  foe  crab  prosecuted 
for  possession  of  hard  prawn?” 

Tidal  Talk,  written  by  Lynne 
Truss,  is  produced  by  the  Natu- 
ral History  Unit  Despite  foe 
haul  ofheavyweight  foesps — 
Alison  Steadman  as  an  Okay 
Yah  sea  anemone  and  Judi 
Dench  as  the  deceptive  limpet 
are  yet  to  came — you  get  more 
information  than  drama.  Mare 
fishy  jokes  than  anything  else. 
I didn't  know  that  the  periwin- 
kle’s teeth  grow  continuously 
or  that  sometimes  they  are 
eaten  by  seagulls  and  evacu- 
ated still  alive.  “My  enemy’s 
enema  is  my  friend,”  chuckled 
Perry  cheerfully.  There’s  still 

five  weds  of  laughs  like  this  to 

come. 

Mike  Golding  has  sailed 
round  the  world  the  wrong 
way.  Shocking  news  to  those 

like  myselfwho  were  blissfully 
Ignorant  that  there  is  a right 
way.  In  the  first  part  of  0- 


The  Decameron  sits  heavy  on  the  stomach.  But  it  is 
nourishing  nevertheless.  LYN  GARDNER  reports 

Plucky  peasant’s  play 


Nick  Ward’s  beautiful 

version  of  The  Deca- 
meron strips  foe  mean- 
ing of  life  right  back  to  the 
bare  essentials:  a little  wine 
and  food,  companionship  and 
sex  and  storytelling. 

But  it  is  far  from  being  cosy. 
Conor  Murphy's  strikingly 
effective,  if  perilous,  set  of 
planks  of  wood  laid  like  rail- 
way sleepers  aajtiss  a pit  en- 


sures that  the  refugees  from 
foe  pestilence  weave  their 
stories  of  low  and  lechery 
over  an  open  grave.  If  love 
doesn’t  get  you,  the  plague  cer- 
tainly will.  Hell  waits  with  its 
jaws  wide  open. 

Even  food  is  suspect  An  un- 
lucky lover,  ashamed  of  his  . 
poverty,  serves  his  beloved  his 
one  treasure  — his  falcon  — 
only  to  discover  that  it  is  the  i 


live  bird  she  desires  to  save 

her  dying  soma  Provence 
knight  hn*  his  wife’s  lover's 
heart  stewed  and  served  to  her 
on  a platter.  The  earthy  smell 
of  cooking  lingers  on  the  audi- 
torium air  like  a cruel 
reproach.  This  is  peasant 
theatre:  like  peasant  food  it  is 
simple,  rough  and  nourishing. 

The  stories  weave  seam- 
lessly, one  tr^o  another.  Some, 


such  as  that  ofLisabetta  — 
who  pots  the  head  of  her  mur- 
dered lover  and  grows  basil  on 
top  — are  told  as  asides,  this 
one  by  the  cook  who  prepares 
the  knight’s  lady’s  fatal  feast 
So  people  die.  her  busy  hands 

imply  as  they  chop  and  stir. 
It’s  tragic,  but  that’s  life;  you 
still  have  to  eat 
Both  men  and  women  are 

fools  for  love;  although  it  is  foe 

women  who  — if  they  don’t 
die  of  a broken  heart — tend  to 
have  foe  last  laugh.  The  grave- 
robber-turned-prtest  who  cans 
one  of  his  parishioners  into 
believing  that  he  is  a lusty 
Angel  Gabriel  ends  up  cruci- 
fied, jealous  husbands  are  un- 
witting accomplices  in  their 
own  cuckolding.  Love  cuts 


20,000 Leagues  Under  The 
Sea.  Golding  used  his  own 
yachting  experience  and  inter- 
views with  experts  to  chart  the 
circulation  of  foe  oceans. 
Apparently  it’s  much  like  the 
fountain  in  my  Mum  and 
Dad’s  garden,  foe  water  just 
goes  round  and  round. 

But  there  are  worrying  de- 
velopments. Wave  height  is  in- 
creasing in  some  oceans,  de- 
clining in  others.  The  boffins 
can’t  fathom  it  Since  it  takes 
seven  years  to  observe  foe 
oceans  with  foe  same  amount 
of  detail  with  which  meteorolo- 
gists observe  the  atmosphere 
everyday,  it  will  take  yonks 
for  than  to  find  out  why. 

They  could  just  chuck  a 
bottle  in  the  sea.  Everyone  is 
doing  It  according  to  Message 
In  A Bottle,  a programme  that 
implied  that  if  you  wanted  to 
find  a mate,  emigrate  or  get  a 

penpal,  a message  in  a bottle 
will  do  the  trick.  It's  certainly 

cheaper  than  joining  Dateline. 

Evidently  Radio  4 doesn’t  con- 
sider throwing  bottles  in  the 
sea  as  a form  of  marine  pollu- 
tion. It  must  take  its  lead  from 
Guinness  Export,  who  in  the 
mid-fifties  dropped  150000 
bottles  with  messages  into  the 
ocean  as  an  advertising  stunt 
One  or  two  still  turn  up  every 
year,  complete  with  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  turn  them  into 
tasteful  table  lamps. 

For  another  kind  of  ocean 
trash,  you  only  had  to  listen  to 
foe  first  episode  of  Deep 
Station  Emerald,  a futuristic 
thriller  that  takes  place  on  a 
research  station 9,000  metres 

down  on  the  Atlantic  ryoan 

floor.  It  is  supposed  to  be  set  In 
2012  and  sounds  as  if  it  were 
made  in  the  mid-sixties.  Delib- 
erate, I think.  The  cartoon 
quality  is  effective,  and  with 
four  phials  of  genetic  nerve 
agent  gone  missing,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  drilled  to  a pulp 
and  another  about  to  snuff  ft, 
the  body  count  Is  clearly  going 
to  be  satisfyingly  high 


deep  and  there  is  a ruthless 
irony  behind  the  humour. 

Ward's  sweaty,  sensual  pro- 
duction makes  ingenious  use 
of  the  planks  of  wood,  and  al- 
though foe  cast  wear  foe  fr- 
own clothes,  their  still  concen- 
tration and  grave,  young  faces, 
make  them  look  like  saints  in 
a medieval  painting. 

One  carp:  if  you  sit  as  I did, 
on  one  of  the  low  wooden 
benches  in  the  middle  row. 
yon  will  only  get  half  foe  pic- 
ture: the  bodies  of  the  people 
in  front  make  it  impossible  to 
see  any  of  foe  action  that  takes 
place  low  down  at  the  far  end 
of  foe  auditorium. 

ai  the  Gate,  London  W11,  until 
1 August  17  (0171-228  09156). 
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C L R James 
- Marxist, 
Guardian 
cricket 
writer  and 
thinker  who 
fired  black 
liberation  - 
was  a sage 
decades 
ahead  of  his 
time.  With 
Trevor 
McDonald 
about  to 
bring  his 
classic 
Beyond  a 
Boundary 
to  radio, 
MARGARET 
BUSBY  looks 
forward 
to  his 

rediscovery 
by  a new 
generation 
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Wilderness  man . . . 
James’s  works  have  been 
scandalously  neglected. 
Below  with  Margaret 
Busby  In  Brixton  shortly 
before  his  death 


Storming  the 


3NTY  years  ago. 
the  books  ofCLR 
James — Trinidad- 
born  historian, 
critic,  philosopher, 
sports  commenta- 
tor, novelist,  playwright  — 
were  virtually  unobtainable 
in  Britain.  Since  his  death  in 
Brixton  in  1989  at  the  age  of  88, 
scarcely  a year  has  passed 
without  at  least  one  addition 
to  the  catalogue  of  James  stud- 
ies. Conferences,  institutions 
and  scholars  vie  to  interpret 
his  oeuvre. 

Only  last  week  the  New 
Yorker  devoted  five  pages  to 
the  man  they  headlined  the 
Romantic  Revolutionary,  hail- 
ing the  emergence  from  "ob- 
scurity'' of  one  of  the  century's 
most  original  minds.  "James 
was  always  the  avant-garde’s 
avant-garde,  unknown  to  the 
many,  adulated  by  the  few,”  it 
began,  betraying  a trace  of 

peevishness  that  his  work  is  no 
longer  the  domain  of  the 
"noble  handful"  who  read  him 
in  his  days  of  pamphlet  obscu- 
rity — reminiscent  of  the  food 
snob  who  suddenly  finds  a 
favourite  haunt  written  up  by 
the  Good  Food  Guido. 

Though!  lay  noclaim  mem- 
bership or  that  select  club,  the 
name  of  Cyril  Lionel  Robert 
James — contracted  to  CLR,  or 
Nello — is  one  that  i have 
known  since  childhood.  He 
and  my  father  were  at  school 
together  in  Trinidad,  both 
leaving  Queen's  Royal  College 
in  1918.  CLR  would  go  to  Eng- 
land in  1932.  to  the  USA  in 
1938.  back  to  Trinidad  in  1958. 
followed  by  stints  on  both 
Sides  of  the  Atlantic,  before 
settling  in  London  for  the  last 
decade  of  his  1 ife.  My  Father, 
alter  studying  medicine  in 
Dublin  and  practising  as  a GP 
in  Walthamstow,  emigrated  to 
Ghana  in  1929. 

Yet  they  remained  life-long 
friends,  saw  each  other  when- 
ever they  could,  in  which  ever 
country  they  could  meet.  Once 
when  my  father  was  in  New 
York  and  C L R In  Washington, 
my  father  sent  him  a plane 
ticket  so  that  he  could  join  him. 
Thus  it  was  as  a family  friend 
that  I was  first  aware  of  C L R, 
his  visiting  fedora  balanced  on 
a hat-stand  as  lanky  as  himself , 
rising  to  the  peculiarly  Trini- 
dadian humour  known  as  "fa- 
tigue" that  my  father  indulged 
In  to  tense  his  old  friend  for 
“Joining  the  Bloomsbury  set". 
The  copy  I now  own  of  Aim  e 
Cesa  ire’s  Cahin  d’un  raaur 
mi  pays  natal,  is  the  more  pre- 
cious for  its  inscription  from 
C L R to  my  Cither.  Mention  of 
James  in  our  family  was  no 
more  unusual  than  a visit  to 
oar  "bush”  home  by  his 
remarkable  compatriot. 


George  Padmore.  right-hand 
man  of  Ghana’s  first  president 
Kwame  Nkrumah. 

But  years  later,  as  a pub- 
lisher. the  neglect  of  much  key 
James  material  rankled  with 
me.  Even  his  masterpiece  The 
Black  Jacobins  was  out  of 
print  The  only  two  titles  that 
might  be  found  (with  much 
hunting)  In  London  book- 
shops were  his  now  classic 
cricket  memoir.  Beyond  a 
Boundary,  and  his  novel 
Minty  Alley,  reprinted  by  Trin- 
idadian John  La  Rose's  New 
Beacon  Books. 

So  in  the  mid-1970s  J under- 
took the  compilation  of  an 
extensive  James  bibliogra- 
phy, which  ran  to  some  50 
books  and  pamphlets,  and 
hundreds  of  shorter  writings. 
Allison.  & Busby  set  about  a 
publishing  programme,  begin- 
ning with  his  Selected  Writ- 
ings. and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  decade  produced  nine 
James  volumes.  They  were 
well  reviewed  in  the  national 
press,  CLR  appeared  on  tele- 
vision. was  even  photo- 
graphed with  his  trademark 
hat  by  Snowdon.  The  revival 
would  surely  have  continued 
had  not  the  fickle  fortunes  of 
the  book  trade  had  other  plans 
for  the  company.  But  it  was 
gratifying  to  see  the  begin- 
nings of  a resurgence  of  inter- 
est in  a man  whose  Ideas  were 
so  ahead  of  his  time  that  the 
wider  currency  they  deserve 
was  so  delayed. 

Among  the  Jamesiananow 
proliferating — such  as  his 
monumental  American  Civili- 
zation. published  45  years 
after  Its  conception,  and 
Special  Delivery,  a collection  of 
letters  written  to  Constance 
Webb,  the  young  American 
who  was  to  become  his  wife 
and  bear  him  a son  — one 
work  will  forever  be  missing: 
his  autobiography.  It  was  a 
project  often  mooted  but 
never  brought  to  fruition  (In  a 
letter  of  condolence  on  my 
father's  death  in  3980,  CLR 
wrote:  “I  hove  only  one  tiny 

mite  of  recompense  for  all  that 

George  has  been  tome.  I shall 
be  able  to  express  It  in  my 

autobiography.")  In  its  ab- 
sence, Beyond  a Boundary,-  is 
the  text  that  must  substitute, 
outlining  his  life  until  the  time 
or  its  publication  In  1963,  syn- 
thesised with  a re-examina- 
tion of  assumptions  about 
society  and  the  rote  of  culture. 
James  prefaces  it  with  a 
caveat:  "This  book  Is  neither 
cricket  reminiscences  nor 
autobiography.  It  poses  the 
question,  'What  do  they  know 
of  cricket  who  only  cricket 
know?' " It  shows  bowthe 
cricket  ethic  has  shaped  social 
life  in  the  West  Indies,  ex- 


plains why  Jams  saw  no  div- 
ision between  his  love  of  sport 
and  his  struggle  for  a just 
society. 

Bom  in  Trinidad  in  1901, 
CLR  James  spent  half  of  each 
year  with  his  grandmother 
and  two  puritanical  aunts  In 
the  small  town  ofTunapuna, 
In  a house  by  the  cricket 
ground.  It  was  “superbly  situ- 
ated, exactly  behind  the 
wicket ...  By  standing  on  a 
chair  a small  boy  of  six  could 
watch  practice  every  after- 
noon and  matches  on  Satur- 
day . . . From  the  chair  he 
could  also  mount  on  to  the 
window-sill  and  so  stretch  a 
groping  hand  For  the  books  on 
the  top  of  the  wardrobe.  Thus 
early  the  pattern  of  my  life 
was  set"  Cricket  and 
literature. 

His  father  was  a teacher,  his 


tions  to  the  two  secondary 
schools,  the  government 
Queen’s  Royal  College  and  the 
Catholic  college,  St  Mary's. 
Through  this  narrow  gate 
boys,  poor  but  bright,  could 
get  a Cambridge  Senior  Certif- 
icate, a passport  to  a good  job. 
There  were  even  more  glitter- 
ing prizes:  three  island 
scholarships  worth  £600  each. 
With  one  of  these  a boy  could 
study  law  or  medicine  abroad 
and  return  with  a profession 
commanding  prestige.  There 
were  few  other  roads  to  inde- 
pendence for  a black  man.  The 
final  achievement  was  nomi- 
nation to  the  Legislative 
Council.  “Exhibition,  scholar- 
ship. profession,  wealth,  Leg- 
islative Council  and  the  title, 
oFHonourable.  That  was  the 
course  marked  out  for  ms.”  (It 
was  also  the  course  my  fether 


As  a philosopher,  James  (above  in  old  age) 
embraced  Picasso,  WG  Grace,  Shakespeare, 
the  calypsonian  Mighty  Sparrow  and  the 
Greek  Olympians  with  equal  ease 


mother  an  avid  reader,  and  as 
she  put  books  down,  young 
James  picked  them  up.  He 
developed  an  obsession  with 
Thackeray’s  V’emityFoir, 
reading  it  on  average  once 

every  three  months.  At  the 
same  time,  scouring  the 
articles  In  Tit-Bits  and  other 
magazines  carried  by  the  itin- 
erant bookseller,  he  zealously 
amassed  statistics  and  clip- 
pings about  cricket  and  crick- 
eters. “A  British  intellectual 
before  I was  10,  an  alien  In  my 
own  environment . . . 

- “My  life  up  to  10  laid  the 
powder  for  a war  that  lasted 
without  respite  for  eight 
years,  and  intermittently 
afterwards — a war  between 
English  Puritanism.  English 
literature  and  cricket,  and  the 
realism  of  West  Indian  life." 

This  was  the  battleground. 
The  Trinidad  government  of- 
fered yearly  four  free  exhi  bl- 


started  out  on,  but  he  went  to 
Africa  instead.) 

James  won  an  exhibition  to 
the  island's  premier  school. 
QR.C.  staffed  by  Oxbridge-edu- 
cated Englishmen  whose  mis- 


Latin,  French,  Greek  ai 
much  else,  was  to  inculcate 
the  public-school  ethic  into 
their  charges.  "It  is  only  now 

that  I fully  realise  what  a 

catastrophe  I was  for  all . . . 

My  career  there  was  one  long 
nightmare . . . scholastic 
shortcomings  accompanied  by 
breaches  of  discipline  which  I 
blush  to  think  of  even  now. 
Butat  the  same  time,  almost 
entirely  by  my  own  efforts,  I 
mastered  thoroughly  the  prin- 
ciples of  cricket  and  of  English 
literature ...  I look  back  at 
that  Utile  boy  with  amazement 
and  with  a gratitude  that 
grows  every  day.  But  for  his 
imshakeable  defiance  of  the 


it 


whole  world  around  him,  and 
his  determination  to  stick  to 
his  own  ideas,  nothing  could 
have  saved  me  from  winning  a 
scholarship,  becoming  an 
Honourable  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  ruin- 
ing my  whole  life.” 

Distracted  from  academia 
by  his  passion  for  sports  (in 
addition  to  being  a useful 
cricketer,  he  held  the  Trinidad 
high-jump  record  for  a while) 
and  his  relentless  pursuit  of 
his  extra-curricular  reading, 
James  acknowledged  that  on 
leaving  school  in  1916  there 
was  no  world  forwhjch  he  was 
fitted,  least  of  all  the  one  he 
was  to  enter.  For  a time  he 
taught  at  his  old  school,  while 
honing  his  fiction-writing 
skills,  never  losing  sight  of  his 
plan  to  go  abroad.  But  increas- 
ingly he  studied  the  local 

political  situation, 
and  began  to  pre- 
pare a biography  • 
cf  Captain  Ci- 
priani, a local 
white  man  who 
had  built  a mass 
labour  movement. 

James's  oppor- 
tunity to  travel 
came  in  1932,  with 
the  encourage- 
ment of  the  great 
cricketer  Learie 
Constantine,  who 
had  gone  to  Eng- 
land to  play  for 
Lancashire  and 
asked  James  for 
help  with  his  book. 
Cricket  and  1.  So, 
carrying  manu- 
scripts for  both  . 
projects.  James 
boarded  the  boat 
for  Plymouth. 

“The  British  Intel- 
lectual was  going 
1 to  Britain."  James 

took  up  Constantine's  sugges- 
tion to  loin  him  in  Lancashire. 
“Within  five  months  we  were 
supplementing  each  other  in  a 
partnership  that  had  West  In- 
dian self-government  as  its 
goal."  They  were  both  soon  In 
demand  as  speakers  on  cricket 
and  the  West  Indies.  With 
Learie’s  help  C LR  published 
The  Life  of  Captain  Gprianr, 
Leonard  and  Virginia  Woolfs 
Hogarth  Press  brought  outan 
abridged  version  as  The  Case 
for  West  Indian  Self-Govern- 
ment. James  began  research 
fora  biography  ofToussaint 
L'Ouverture,  leader  of  the . 
historic  1791  revedt  of  slaves 
in  San  Domingo.  (James’s  play 
The  Blade  Jacobins  was  pr  o- 
duced in  London  in  1936,  fea- 
turing Paul  Robeson.)  "I  had 
no  money  and  there  hangover 
me  that  shadow  of  what  I was 
to  do  to  earn  some.  Cricket 
cameto  my  rescue-" 


After  watching  the  sexage- 
narian Sidney  Barnes  play  in  a 
league  match  in  Nelson,  James 
was  moved  to  write  an  article, 
which  at  Learie's  instigation 
sent  to  Neville  Cardus,  cricket 
correspondent  for  the  Man- 
chester Guardian.  Cardus  was 
impressed  and  took  him  on. 

James's  only  novel  Minty 
Alley — the  first  West  Indian 
novel  published  in  Britain  — 
was  produced  by  Seeker  &. 
Warburg  in  1986.  But  fiction- 
writing  drained  out  of  him,  to 
be  replaced  by  politics,  as  he  , 
began  serious  study  of  Marx, 
Engels.  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 
Involving  himself  In  British 
radical  politics,  he  became  a 
leading  Trotskyist,  a member 
first  of  the  independent 
Labour  Party  and  then  of  the 
Revolutionary  Socialist 
League.  His  history  of  the 
Third  International,  World 
Revolution,  was  published  in 
1937,  again  by  Fredric  War- 
burg. who  in  An  Occupation 
for  Gentlemen  gives  this  tell- 
ing description: 

/ I AMES’S  mem- 

■ I orywasex- 

I traonUnary. 

■ He  could 

% I quote,  not  only 

passages  from 
the  Marxist  classics  but  long 
extracts  from  Shakespeare,  in 
a soft  lilting  English  which 
was  a (tel  ight  to  hear. 
Immensely  amiable,  he  loved 
the  flesh  pots  of  capitalism, 
fine  cooking,  fine  clothes  and 
beautiful  women,  without  a 
trace  of  the  guilty  remorse  to 
be  expected  from  a seasoned 
warrior  of  the  class  war. 

Night  after  night  he  would 
address  meetings  in  London 
and  the  provinces,  denounc- 
ing the  crimes  of  the  blood- 
thirsty Stalin,  until  he  was 
hoarse  - . . If  politics  was  his 
religion  and  Marx  his  god.  If 
literature  was  his  passion  and 
Shakespeare  his  prince 
among  writers,  cricket  was 
his  beloved  activity ...  Some- 
times he  came  for  the  week- 
end to  our  cottage  in  Sussex 
and  turned  out  for  Uie  local 
team.  He  was  a demon  bowler, 
and  a powerful  if  erratic  bats- 
man. The  village  loved  him, 
referring  to  him  affection- 
ately as  *the  black  bastard*.  In 
Sussex  politics  were  forgotten 
. . .Had  he  not  been  a revolu- 
tionary thinker,  what  a won- 
derful capitalist  he  would 
have  made!" 

James's  concern  with  the 
struggle  for  freedom  of 
Africans,  fuelled  by  the  Abys- 
sinian crisis  of 1936,  led  to 
close  collaboration  with  the 
International  African  Service 
Bureau,  whose  members 
Included  Jomo  Kenya  tta.  Its' 

■ . * ' 


founder  was  George  Padmore, 
whom  James  had  known  since 
childhood  and  was  later  to  in- 
troduce to  Nkrumah  (writing 
in  a letter  to  Padmore  In  1945: 
“. . . this  young  man  [Nkru- 
mah]  Is  coming  to  you . . . do 
what  you  can  for  him  because 
be  is  determined  to  throw  the 
Europeans  out  of  Africa”). 

In  1938  a lecture  tour  took 
James  to  the  USA.  There  be 
remained  for  15  years. 
Pioneering  the  idea  of  an  au- 
tonomous black  movement 
that  would  Dot  be  subordinate 
to  the  socialist  union  move- 
ments, he  had  discussions 
with  Trotsky  on  the  issue.  He 
also  founded  a democratic  rev- 
olutionary socialist  tendency 
that  gradually  elaborated  an 
independent  Marxism,  break- 
ing with  its  Trotskyist  back- 
ground. In  1952  James  was  in- 
terned on  Ellis  island,  as  an 
undesirable  alien,  daring 
which  time  he  wrotea  critical 
study  ofHerman  Melville, 
Mariners,  Renegades  and  Cast- 
aways, The  nextyear  he  was 
deported  to  Etagtand.  - 

Before  the  second  world 
war  be  had  been  among  the 
few  who  not  only  foresaw  but 
worked  for  the  independence 
of  Africa,  and  as  the  results  cf 
the  struggle  for  colonial  eman- 
icipation  began  to  show,  he 
strengthened  his  links  with 
the  Pan- Africanist  movement, 
and  with  Nkrumah  (who 
recalled  in  his  autobiography 
that  it  was  through  James  that 
he  learned  “how  an  under- 
ground movement  worked”). 
Nkrumah  and  the  Ghana  Rev- 
olution (l377)  chronicles  the  - 
events  that  led  up  to  and 
ensued  from  Ghana  becoming 
the  first  African  country  to 
win  independence  in  1957. 

Returning  to  Trinidad  in 
1958,  he  became  Secretary  of 
the  Federal  Labour  Party,  ' 
governing  party  of  the  embry- 
onic West  Indies  Federation, 
and  worked  with  Dr  Eric  Wil- 
liams (his  one-thne  pupil)  in 
the  People’s  National 
Movement^  editing  its  paper, 
the  Nation,  and  waging  vigor- 
ous campaigns  including  one 
to  have  a black  man  appointed 


captain  of  the  West  Indies.  His 
association  with  Williams 
ended  ^political  disagree- 
ment and  James  returned  to 
England  in  1962,  a few  days 
before  independence.  In  1986 
he  was  presented  with  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago's  highest 
awanh  the  Trinity  Cross. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  the  cycli- 
cal nature  of  James’s  appeal  is 
that  new  generations  can 
learn  from  his  insights,  as 
have  many  of  the  great  his- 
torv-makers  of  the  century 
with  whom  be  had  been 
associated,  a roll-call  that  in- 
cludes Trotsky,  Garvey,  - 
Nkrumah,  Kenyatta,  CAsaire, 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Wal- 
ter Rodney . He  was  above  all  a 
teacher:  a teacher  who 
learned,  and  a learner  who 
taught — a combination  that 
made  for  his  distinctive  philo- 
sophical attitude  toward  the 
world,  a unique  synthesis  of 
theory  and  practice,  that 
embraced  with  equal  ease 
Picasso  and  W G Grace, 


Toni  Morrison  and  Mic 
gelo.  Integral  to  his  concep- 
tion of  the  world  was  the  idea 
that  ordinary  people  can 
shape  their  own  lives,  create 
tbeir  own  destinies. 

C L R James  once  wrote 
about  the  cricketer  Garfield 
Sobers:  "All  geniuses  are 
merely  men  who  carry  to  an 
extreme  definitive  character- 
istics of  the  unit  of  civilisation 
to  which  they  belong  and  the 
special  act  or  function  which 
they  express  or  practise. 
Therefore  to  misunderstand 
Sobers  is  to  misunderstand 
the  West  Indies.” 

As  his  fellow  Trinidadian 
writer  Earl  Lovelace  wrote  at 
the  time  of  C L R’s  death:  "He 
drew  from  every  age  and  com- 
munity heroes  whose  activi- 
ties and  achievements  be  em- 
ployed to  bury  a He  or  expose  a 
truth  that  would  liberate 
people  from  the  Ignorance, 
bigotry  and  short-sightedness 
which  they  brought  to  bear  on 
their  own  as  much  as  on  other 
peoples’  cultures.’’ 


Margaret  Busby  was  co-founder  of  Allison  & Busby.- She  is  the 
editor  of  Daughters  of  Africa:  An  International  Anthology  of 
Words  and  Writing  by  Women  of  African  Descent  and  is 
working  on  a bode  on  the  migrations  of  her  own  family.  Her 
abridgement  of  James's  Beyond  a Boundary,  read  by  Trevor 
McDonald,  will  be  an  Radlo4  from  August  26. 

James  titles  in  print  American  Civilization  (Blackwell); 
Beyond  a Boundary  (Serpent's  Tall);  The  Black  Jacobins: 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture  and  the  San  Domingo  Revolution 
(Allison  & Busby.  1 080);  The  CLR  James  Reader  (Blackwell); 
Special  Delivery.  The  Letters  of  C L R James  to  Constance 
Webb  (Blackwell),  ' ' ' 
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20  OBITUARIES 


Michel  Debr6 

Al  I f o r 

France 
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ICHEL  DEBRE, 
who  has  died 
aged  84,  will  not 
be  forgotten  in 
the  history  of 
modern  Franca  It  was  he  who, 
in  1945,  created  the  Ecole  Na- 
tionals d’Admlnistration,  thus 
providing  France  with  its  gov- 
erning class.  As  Minister  for 
Justice  in  1958.  hewasen- 
trusted  by  De  Gaulle  with  the 
task  of  devising  a new  consti- 
tution. one  that  is  still  inexis- 
tence. From  January  8, 1959 
until  April  14, 1962  he  was  the 
first  prime  minister  of  the 
fifth  Republic.  "You  have 
made  the  constitntian;  ifs  for 
you  now  to  make  it  work"  was 
how  the  General  put  it,  and 
Debr6  set  out  to  do  this  with  an 
exuberant  determination, 
tinged  perhaps  with  a certain 
apprehension. 

A man  of  great  energy , he 
despised  those  who  did  not 
ha  ve  a taste  for  hard  work  (he 
explained  the  failure  of  a 
statesman  such  as  Georges  Bi- 
da  ult  by  his  reluctance  to  be 
active).  Equipped  with  a clear 
and  analytical  mind,  he  ap- 
proached problems  In  terms  of 
administration  and  structure. 
His  ideas  were  always  orga- 
nised. But  he  could  be  violent 
And  for  most  ofhis  active  life 
he  was  passionately  attached 
to  the  cause  of  General  de 
Gaulle.  Even  here  he  was  anx- 
ious to  demonstrate  that  his 
loyalty  did  not  mean  that  he 
was  'Thomme  de  G&a&raT.  He 
wrote  to  De  Gaulle  frequently 
on  political  matters  (“what  is 


DebrS  complaining  about 
PQw?"  the  General  would  sigh, 
as  yet  another  note  dropped  on 
his  desk);  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
tell  the  General  when  he 
thought  he  was  wrong,  in  1968 
for  example;  he  complained  if 
be  thought  he  was  not  being 
adequately  consulted;  and 
after  De  Gaulle’s  resignation 
hs  did  not  choose  to  follow  him 
into  a melancholy  retirement 
but  was  Minister  for  Defence 
under  Pompidou's  presidency 
from  1969  to  1973. 

DebrS's  grandparents  came 
from  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and 
both  families  had  rabbinical 
origins.  His  father,  Professor 
Robert  Debris,  was  France's 
leading  paediatrician  and 
known  throughout  the  world. 
Relations  between  father  and 
son  were  always  close,  never 
more  so  than  in  1943,  when 
they  were  both  separately  on 
the  run  from  the  Gestapo  and 
they  passed  each  other  on  the 
Boulevard  Saint  Michel,  nei- 
ther giving  any  visible  signs  of 
recognition. 

Educated  as  a lawyer,  and  a 
member  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat, 
Debris  was  soon  attracted  to 
politics  and  when  he  contrib- 
uted to  a paper  on  the  kind  of 
France  young  people  wanted 
he  met  Paul  Reynard.  When 
Reynard  became  Minister  for 
Finance.  Debr6  joined  his  pri- 
vate office  and  wrote  some  of 
the  decree  laws  that  marked 
the  work  of  the  pre-war 
government. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  he 
Joined  the  army . was  captured 


and  then  escaped.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  in  Morocco  he 
returned  to  Paris  and  worked 
with  the  group  CeuxDeLa 
Resistance,  where  he  planned 
the  future  of  post-war  France. 
With  the  Liberation  he  was  ap- 
pointed Commissaire  de  la  R&- 
publique  for  the  region  of  An- 
gers and  it  was  there  that  he 
met  General  De  Gaulle  for  the 
first  time.  “Bonjour  Monsieur 
Jacquler,"  was  the  General's 
greeting,  using  his  Resistance 


name.  He  was  recalled  to  Paris 
in  1945  with  the  special  task  of 
reforming  the  civil  service, 
and  it  was  then  that  he  created 
the  Ecole  Nationale  d’Admin- 
istration  and  appointed  one  of 
his  companions  from  die 
Resistance,  Bourdillon  de  Fon- 
tenay , as  its  first  director. 

When  De  Gaulle  resigned  in 
January  1946.  Debr6  was  one  of 
the  first  to  plead  with  the  him 
to  return  to  the  political  arena 
with  his  own  party.  When  the 


Rally  of  the  French  People  was 
formed,  Debre  worked  out  its 
constitutional  programme 
which  he  called  organising 
revolution  by  law.  As  senator 
for  the  Indre-et-Loire  departe- 
ment  he  became  one  of  the 
most  resolute  of  the  party's 
supporters,  and  when  their 
electoral  prospects  waned  his 
attitude  lost  none  of  its 
vehemence. 

He  was  a strong  opponent  of 
the  founding  of  the  European 


Defence  Community  in  1953, 
claiming  it  was  one  of  the  two 
betrayals  of  France  that  he  had 
known,  the  other  being  the 
treason  of  collaborators  after 
the  defeat  of 1940.  Naturally,  he 
supported  the  cause  ofkeep  tag 
Algeria  French  but  when  the 
crisis  of  May  1958  blew  up  he 
was  ill  with  sciatica  and  un- 
able to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  movement  that  brought 
De  Gaulle  bads  to  power. 

As  prime  minister  he  inau- 


gurated a series  of  economic 
arid  social  reforms,  the  most 
famous  of  which  concerned 
the  new  plans  for  the  economy 

and  an  agreement  on  state  sub- 
sidies for  independent  (usually 
Catholic)  schools.  But  the  big- 
gest problem  was  that  of 
Algeria. 

The  process  by  which  De 
Gaulle  proceeded  from  invest- 
ing m the  fhture  of  French  Al- 
geria to  organising  its  Indepen- 
dence  was  one  that  Debre 


‘Burned  out,  worn  out,  but 
still  burning’ . . . Debre 
Inspects  a guard  of  honour 
on  a visit  to  London  in  1972 

PHOTOGRAPH.  PETE*  JOHNS 


followed  with  reluctance. 
More  than  once  he  considered 
resigning  ( his  father  always 
advised  him  to  stay). 

However  he  was  always 
careftil  to  say  that  Algeria  was 
only  one  cf  the  difficulties  that 
existed  between  him  and  the 
General.  He  acted  rigorously 
against  both  the  settlers  and 
the  generals  when  they  at- 
tempted to  revolt  against 
Paris.  What  counted  for  him 
was  a unified  GauBist  France. 

It  was  this  vision  that  he  saw 
fading  during  the  1970s.  He 
therefore  stood  as  a Gaullist 
rapHMate  in  foe  presidential 
elections  of  1981 . But  he 
learned  one  of  foe  lessons  of 
foe  Fifth  Republic.  Every  suc- 
cess is  attributed  to  the  presi- 
dent every  failure  to  his  pr  ime 
minister.  Hence  Debr£  won  a 
derisory  1.65  per  cent  of  the 
vote  on  the  first  ballot  And  so 
he  too  faded. 

But  he  once  described  him- 
self, in  foe  words  of  Berlioz,  as 
‘burned  out  and  worn  out,  but 
still  burning".  And  so  It  was 
through  a long  and  distressing 
illness.  He  wrote  several  books 
including  three  volumes  of 
memoirs  and  his  collected  con- 
versations with  French  states- 
men. He  is  survived  by  four 
sons,  one  of  whom,  Jean-Louis. 
is  foe  current  Minister  of  foe 
Interior. 

Douglas  Johnson 

Michel  Jean-Ptorre  Debre.  bom 
January  15, 1912;  died  August  2, 
1996 


Mohammed  Farah  Aideed 


The  wily  warlord 


THE  career  of  foe  So- 
mali warlord  Moham- 
med Farah  Aideed, 
who  has  died  aged  89, 
apparently  of  a heart  attack 
after  being  badly  wounded  in 
militia  fighting,  was  nurtured 
in  1950s  Italy.  It  germinated  as 
the  superpowers  played  poker 
in  foe  Horn  of  Africa  in  foe 
latter  days  of  foe  Cold  War — 
with  guns  as  chips — and 
flourished  as  his  country  was 
tom  apart  by  those  weapons  in 
the  1990s.  His  times  came  with 
the  downfall  of  the  Somalian 
dictator  Mohammed  Siad 
Barre  in  January  1991.  Aideed 
was  the  most  famous  of  foe 
warlords  who  have  struggled 
for  supremacy  in  that  coun- 
try’s six-year  civil  war.  And 
his  legacy  haunts  United 
States  foreign  policy  to  this 
day.  The  Gulf  War  may  have 
been  a brief  triumph,  Mogadi- 
shu was  a lasting  disaster. 

Aideed  attended  an  Italian 
military  academy  in  foe  mid- 
1950s;  police  training  in  Rome 
followed,  and  by  1958  he  was 
back  in  Somalia  as  Mogadi- 
shu's chief  of  police.  In  1960 
the  country  won  its  indepen- 
dence. In  1963  Aideed  took  a 
three  year  course  at  the  Soviet 
War  Strategic  Academy. 

In  1969  Somalia  began  its 
long  slide  into  chaos.  The  So- 
mali Republic  was  rent  by 


fragmentation  and  tribalism 
which  climaxed  with  foe  sei- 
zure of  power  by  Siad  Barre.  It 
was  a time  when  foe  rhetoric 
of  Soviet-style  modernisation 
was  still  in  vogue.  Thus  the 
country  swung  towards  the 
Soviet  sphere  ofinfiuence, 
thus  did  the  country  become 
foe  Somali  Democratic  Repub- 
lic, and  thus  did  Siad  Barre's 
mechanism  of  control  become 
foe  Somali  Revolutionary 
Socialist  Party.  And  thus  did 
Aideed  briefly  become  foe  dic- 
tator's intelligence  boss,  but  tt 
was  an  uneasy  relationship. 

With  the  Somali  invasion  of 
Ethiopia  in  1977  foe  Soviet 
link  snapped — Moscow  had 
aimed  its  money,  influence 
and  weapons  towards  Ethio- 
pia — and  by  1980,  Siad  Barre 
had  signed  a defence  agree- 
ment with  foe  United  States. 
During  that  period  Aideed 
was  in  a Somali  jail  but  in  1984 
Siad  Barre  released  him  and 
soon  he  embarked  on  a diplo- 
matic career,  as  ambassador 
to  Turkey  and  India.  ■ 

In  1989  Siad  Barre  recalled 
him  from  New  Delhi  but  Ai- 
deed chose  Italian  exile, 
where  he  and  other  dissidents 
from  his  Hawiye  clan  formed 
the  United  Somali  Congress; 
Aideed  was  the  chairman. 

By  then  military  catastro- 
phe, foe  end  of  the  Cold  War,  a 


refugee  crisis  and  famine 
were  rocking  Siad  Barre's 
regime.  Coming  out  of  Ethio- 
pia, foe  USC  fought  its  way 
(wito  the  help  of  the  northern 
guerrilla  opposition)  to  Moga- 
dishu and  eventually  Siad 
Barre  was  chased  out  of  foe 
capital  in  1991.  But  troops 
loyal  to  the  dictator  fought  on, 
and  power  struggles  between 
other  factions,  and  within  foe 
USC  and  the  Hawiye  clan  — 
between  Aideed  and  his  arch 
rival  All  Mahdi— erupted.  So- 
malia, rich  with  Cold  War 
guns,  turned  into  a wasteland. 

In  1992  the  United  Nations 
organised  a brief  ceasefire. 
During  that  year,  despite 
blocking  tactics  by  Aideed  and 
foe  raging  war,  its  presence 
grew.  So  did  the  humanitarian 
crisis.  But  it  was  in  December 
1992,  with  the  US-led  “Opera- 
tion Restore  Hope"  that  Ai- 
deed's  name  featured  in  the 
international  news  pages.  By 
the  end  of  that  month,  30,000 
US  and  UN  troops  from  21 
other  countries  had  moved 
into  Somalia.  Reconciliation 
talks  were  promoted,  foe 
Americans  pressed  flesh  with 
Aideed.  He  said  he  would  dis- 
arm but  didn't.  In  June  1993 
Ai deed’s  USC  forces  am- 
bushed a UN  contingent  kill- 
ing 33  Pakistani  soldiers.  The 
UN  forces  declared  him  an 


Peter  Do  herein  er . . . gifted 
with  a love  of  golf 


Face  to  Faith 


Peter  Dobereiner 


PETER  DOBEREINER, 
who  has  died  aged  75, 
was  golf  correspondent 
for  both  the  Guardian  and  the 
Observer  over  three  decades. 
One  of  the  most  erudite  of 
men,  he  was  also  one  of  foe 
most  gifted  golf  writers  and 
possessed  a sense  of  humour 
which  rarely  failed  to  raise  a 
chuckle  in  his  readers.  In 
later  life  he  lived  in  Pratts  Bot- 
tom. Kent,  a home  he  bought 
partially  because  of  its  name. 

Dobereiner  was  a convivial 
soul,  never  happier  than  when 
discussing  any  of  his  many 
non-golfing  interests  over  a 


bottle  of  good  claret.  He  did 
not  come  from  a privileged 
background,  growing  up  in  a 
poor  district  of  New  York  be- 
fore, by  way  of  contra  st.  com- 
ing to  this  country  to  read  Law 
at  Oxford.  During  the  second 
world  war  he  was  involved  in 
training  Britain’s  Fleet  Air 
Arm,  in  Pensacola.  Florida, 
before  moving  to  India  after 
the  war.  He  was  ostensibly  em- 
ployed on  a tea  plantation, 
though  It  was  typical  that  he 
returned  to  this  country  with 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  distilling  spirits. 

Tea  played  another,  quite 


Miracles  in  the  mundane 


John  Fox 


ONCE  a Catholic  al- 
ways a Catholic  they 
say.  Fortunately  ifs 
not  true.  When  I was  seven, 
my  stepsister  died  of  tubercu- 
losis just  before  her  21st  birth- 
day. Before  her  flineral  I was 
whisked  away  by  an  auntie. 
Every  night  for  a year  after 

that  I cried,  praying  in  a tent 

of  bedclothes.  I kn^r  Jesus 
performed  miracles,  and  if  I 
was  good  she  would  come 
back. 

Just  over  a decade  later,  as 
a national  service  officer  in 
the  Royal  West  African  Fron- 
tier pon*m  Ghana,  I was  still 
somg  to  Roman  Catholic  cam- 
munion.  The  White  Fathers, 
as  they  called  themselves, 
lived  simply  if  comfortably 
but  to  my  late  adolescent  per- 
ception they  seemed  to  be  un- 
aware of  the  old  and  the  poor 

who  wandered  the  streets 
with  open  sores  and  unsym- 


pathetic to  the  many  existing 
West  African  religions. 

To  a European  schoolboy, 
life  was  suddenly  cheap.  Na- 
ively I collected  ammunition 
boxes  for  burying  the  bodies  of 
foe  dead  babies  or  the  still 
birthsthat  were  frequent  in  foe 
families  of  my  30-strong  pla- 
toon of  soldiers.  At  20 1 Stopped 
going  to  Mass. 

Now  Tm  57:  it  Is  frequently 
said  that  we  live  in  “a  post- 
religious  age."  but  1 never 
quite  know  what  to  say  when 

people  ask  me  if  I am  religious. 
I think  I am.  Although  I have 
no  wish  ever  again  to  be  associ- 
ated with  any  religious  institu- 
tion. Religion  seems  to  cause 
violence.  Maybe  we  would  be 
better  off  without  it  altogether. 
If  so.  what  other  patterns 
would  we  need  to  use  to  pre- 
vent us  becoming  dizzy  when 
contemplating  the  void? 

After  30  years  as  a theatre 
director  of  large  scale,  site  spe- 
cific celebratory  events  involv- 
ing thousands  of  participants 


in  fire  shows,  carnivals  and 
lantern  processions,  I am  look- 
ing at  rites  of  passage.  Many 
spectator  sports  can  be  distrac- 
tions, as  addictive  and  time- 
consuming  as  any  religion  or 
drug.  It’s  easy  to  be  drawn  to 
large  scale  entertainments, 
comm  ts  toned  by  the  arts  mar- 
ket. when  instead  we  could  be 
improving  those  crossroad 
ceremonies  such  as  namings, 
betrothals  orfunerals.  where 
we  need  to  shout  and  share  our 
humanity  with  wider  congre- 
gations. In  English  culture 
many  of  these  necessary  cere- 
monies have  become  poor, 
moribund,  hypocritical,  irrele- 
vant and  too  expensive. 

We  have  started  with  death. 
After  experiencing  many  con- 
veyor belt  type  funerals.  I’ve 
written  a practical  manual  do- 
cumenting how  much  control 
and  choice  we  can  have  over 
such  rites,  once  we  free  our- 
selves from  taboos  and  out- 
moded traditions.  The  book 
draws  on  powerful  anecdotal 
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Clan  chief . . . Mohammed  Aideed  in  Mogadishu,  after  his  forces  took  control  in  1991 


outlaw.  But  seemingly  indis- 
criminate violence  by  UN 
forces  increased  friction.  One 
night  in  early  October  some 
200  Somalis,  18  US  Rangers 
and  one  Malaysian  soldier 
were  killed  in  a US-led  attack 
on  Aideed’s  supporters.  Subs- 
quent  demands  for  Aideed’s 
arrest  were  dropped.  Seven 
months  later,  US  forces  with- 


unexpected  part  in  Doberei- 
ner’s  life  when.  In  1988,  he  ar- 
rived in  Boston  to  find  be  had 
unwittingly  fermented  a fu- 
rore. He  had  written  a piece 
for  foe  American  magazine 
Golf  Digest  about  the  found- 
ing of  the  Brookline  club  just 
outside  the  city,  the  venue  for 
that  year’s  US  Open.  He  had 
said  that  the  English  foreman 
had  been  forced  to  remind  his 
largely  Irish  labour  force  that 
when  laying  the  turf  it  was 
“green  side  up.  boys". 

The  Mayor  of  Boston  did  not 
see  the  joke  and  Dobereiner 
had  to  try  to  explain  himself  to 
an  uncomprehending  televi- 
sion interviewer  and  a Boston 
storm-ln-a-teacup-party  fol- 


and  personal  examples  from 
many  correspondents.  It  sug- 
gests ritual  sequences,  aes- 
thetic artefacts  (such  as 
painted  coffins,  handmade 
urns,  bereavement  lanterns, 
papercuts  and  woollen 
shrouds),  and  alternative 
burial  sites.  It  puis  funerary 
rites  into  an  appropriate  his- 
torical and  legal  context  It 
questions  foe  universal  prac- 
tices of  embalming  with  form- 
aldehyde and  burial  in  over- 
priced chipboard  coffins. 

The  taboo  of  death  is  main- 
tamed  to  a considerable  extent 
by  professional  undertakers 
and  priests.  Facing  up  to  our 
own  deaths,  and  designing  our 
own  fan  era!  in  consultation 
with  our  friends  and  family  is 
far  from  morbid. 

Retiremexxt,  leaving  home, 
stopping  work  (either  through 
choice  or  redundancy)  chang- 
ing jobs,  changing  status, 
reaching  50,  moving  or  build- 
ing a house,  divorcing — as 
well  as  in  the  traditional  areas 
afbirth,  baptism,  coming  of 
age.  marrying  or  dying;  wh 
could  all  benefit  from  consid- 
ered declarations  of  our  posi- 
tion with  a sympathetic  group. 

The  question  fora  frag- 
mented society  is  not  whether 
we  need  rites  of  passage  cere- 


drew from  Somalia.  In  1995 
the  last  UN  forces  pulled  out, 
leaving  the  country  to  Aideed 
and  his  rivals. 

The  war  between  Aideed 
and  Mahdi  never  ended.  And 
when  he  declared  himself 
president  last  year,  his  own 
alliance  fractured  again.  His 
death  was  one  more  in  a cata- 
clysm bora  of  economic  col- 


lowed  as  copies  of  the  article 
were  thrown  into  the  harbour. 
Through  it  all,  Dobereiner, 
scarcely  able  to  believe  it. 
retained  the  ghost  of  a smile. 

Before  he  turned  to  writing 
about  golf,  Dobereiner  had 
worked  as  a scriptwriter  for 
That  Was  The  Week  That  Was, 
working  with  David  Frost  and 
receiving  an  award  for  his  - 
efforts.  That  award,  along 
with  other  honours  such  as  a 
medal  from  the  King  of  Mo- 
rocco for  promoting  “good- 
will, tourism  and  interna- 
tional understanding  through 
golf  were  hung  on  a wall  in 
his  home,  in,  of  course,  the 
smallest  room. 

Entertainer  though  he  was, 


monies,  but  rather  what  form 
should  they  take  and  who 
should  provide  them? 

With  this  in  mind  we  arecon- 
struettag  a permanent  build- 
tag  for  holding  new  ceremo- 
nies. We  are  now  at  the  design 
stage.  We  plan  to  re-furbish  a . 
training  centre  for  the  “cele- 
bratory arts”  where  local 
people  and  some  “specialist 
celebrants"  may  learn  to  facili- 


Doonesbury 


lapse,  regional  and  clan  con- 
flict and  the  catastrophic 
after-effects  off  East-West 
rivalry  on  foe  southern 
hemisphere. 


Nigel  Fountain 


Mohammed  Farah  Aideed  (Has- 
san).  warlord,  bom  December  15, 
1936;  died  August  1, 1996 


Dobereiner  was  respected 
throughout  the  golf  world,  not 
just  for  his  journalism  but 
also  for  his  golf  course  designs 
which  he  turned  to  on  retire- 
ment The  first,  in  Portugal, 
was  built  according  to  doodles 
on  the  back  of  an  envelope 
drawn  by  Sir  Henry  Cotton.  . 
Dobereiner  received  no  fee  for 
his  work:  he  was  merely  hon- 
ouring the  maestro. 

Michael  BonaHack,  secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  and  Ancient 
golf  club  praised  Bobereiner’s 
writing:  “He  was  always  the 
man  you  wanted  to  read.  He 
had  great  flair,  but  what  came 
through  most  of  all  was  his 
tremendous  love  for  foe  • 
game."  His  last  editor,  Jerry 


tate  ceremonies  for  themselves 
and  others. 

The  experience  of  writing 
our  manual  was  humbling. 
Once  we  stopped  assuming 
religion  had  to  be  the  stuff  of 
deities  and  pieties,  institutions 
find  retributions,  and  realised, 
foe  need  to  reclaims  sense  of 
the  sacred  to  inform  secular 
rites,  we  came  to  understand 
that  many  of  our  neighbours 


Weekend  birthdays 


Look,  now  that  Steven 
Berkoff  is  59  today,  shall  we  all 
agree  that  he’s  an  institution? 
That’s  probably  more  offensive 
to  him  than  a dismissive 
review  or  baiting  interview: 
but  in  Britain,  you  cannot  be  so 
powerfully  different,  so  much 
foe  outsider,  for  30  extremely- 
odd  years  without  in  the  end 
being  seal  as  permanent,  even 
comforting.  His wrath,  ire  and 
overweeningness  are  now  old 
reliables.  And  anyway,  this 
year  he’s  mortgaged  his  flat  to 
back  his  tenure  of  the  weary 
Mermaid  Theatre — “HI  lose 
the  flat,  we  won’t  die”.  Berkoff 
has  intelligence — those  aston- 
ishing Kafteproductiaas  - 
and  physical  intelligence,  too, 
the  neck-down  acting  so  rare  in 
Britain;  yet  no  knack  for  deal- 
ing with  a world  which  wants 
rather  less  than  he  Is  deter  - 
mined  to  give  it  Hence  the  sav- 
age satirical-ta-the-Swiftean- 
aense  quality.  As  be  says,  he 
didn't  have  foe  education,  so 
the  only  way  out  for  the  ego  and 
foe  energy  was  either  Kray- 
type  crime  or  the  arts.  But  does 
he  have  the  eccentricity  for  a 
Brit  institafion?  Well,  he  keespe 

r^^^room.  “Very  impor- 
tant for  the  concentration, 
ping-pong." 

Today ’s  other  birthdays:  Rich- 
ard Adler,  composer,  75;  Sir 

John  Anson,  pensions  investi- 
gator, 66:  Ossie  Ardiles,  for- 
mer football  manager,  43;  Tony 
Bennett,  stager.  70;  Josh  Gif- 
ford, racehorse  trainer,  55; 


Tarda,  of  Golf  Digest,  said: 
“We  thought  ofhim  as  a giant, 
a literary  giant  He  brought 
great  heart  and  humour  to  the 
game,  he  taught  us  self-depre- 
cation, how  to  laugh  at  our- 
selves. He  always  punctured 
the  balloon.  He  bad  great  in- 
sight and  while  sometimes  his 
arguments  seemed  silly , a few 
years  later  we  realised  he  had 
been  right  ah  the  tune.  "He 
leaves  a wife  and  four 
children. 


David  Davies 


Peter  Arthur  Bertnun 
Dobereiner,  Journalist,  bom  No- 
vember 3,  1925;  died  Augusts 
1996  . . 


have  their  own  “religious" 
sense  of  foe  inexplicable. 

Using  intuition,  many 
people  experience  great  won- 
der, not  just  when  their  chil- 
dren are  bora  and  they  fall  in 

love-  Nor  just  when  faced  with 
strange  coincidences  and  be- 
fore “awesome  nature"  but 
also  in  everyday  surprises  and 
simple  communication  with 
friends. 


Baroness  (P  D)  James,  crime 
novelist,  76;  Anthony  Samp- 
son, author  and  journalist,  70; 
Martin  Sheen,  actor,  56;  Sue 
SUpman,  director,  London 
TEC  Council,  47;  Terry Wo- 
gan,  broadcaster , 58. 

Tomorrow's  birthdays : Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  Queen 
Mother,  96;  Georgina  Hale, 
actress,  53;  Martin  Jarvis,  ac- 
tor, 55;  Simon  Preston,  organ- 
ist 59;  Mary  (Decker)  Slaney, 
athlete,  38;  Peter  Squires, 
rugby  player,  45;  Frances 
Stewart,  economist  56. 


Death  Notices 


ran  McM,  Socialist  and  uckad  Til- 
bury dockar,  antf-racM  acttvM.  dad  sud- 
dwjT  on  2Bth  July.  Ha  leaves  a beloved 
endjmrinq  family.  Wife,  lover  and  beet 
iriand  Dense,  and  cfaMron  Michael  Dan- 
iel JoMtea.  Patrick  and  Shaun.  He  will  live 
forever  In  our  heerts.  Family  flowers  wWy. 
Donations;  Instead  to  Liverpool  Docks  Dta- 
tfS’5,??K  Dwta.  WScorton  Street. 
Liverpool  a 4A8.  Funeral  10.46  Monday  ati 
5“°^  CKy  ol  London  Crematorium.  «- 
derabrooke  flood.  E1Z.  Enqiirioa  to  T.Crlbb 
A Sons.  Funeral  Directors  - 0171  476  1855 
nVNOUffi,  Peter  JM  of  Shawuir.  Leics. 
beloved  husband  of  Barbara,  bromor.  unde 
and  friend,  paosod  away  on  3m  July  attar 
a courageous  fight.  Funeral  1.45pm 
gwwp.  Wedwsday  7fh  August  Family 
Ihnrara  only.  DannOona  lor  kSPCC  end 
tocMBtatNurawi  to  Towers  and  Son. 
Church  8treeL  Crick.  Hot  Vann. 

Births 

fWMDWJHt  n«ay  and  Stephan,  a 
tarty  daughter  Isabella  Jane  In  WeWno- 
totvffaw  Zealand  on  aon  July.  Mother  and 
body  (owy. 

iS«  telephone 

ffT71  713  45B7.  Fax  D171  713  412Sl 


For  many  of  us,  the  dafiy 
grind,  ambition,  our  careers, 
the  news,  the  welter  of  foe  triv- 
ial, obscures  the  central  focus. 
But  once  removed  from  this 
clutter,  many  of  os  share  a 
sense  of  foe  miraculous. 


John  Fox  Is  a founder  of  Welfare 
State  International  and  has  Just 
had  published,  with  Sue  GUI, 
The  Dead  Good  Funerals  Book 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 
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Home  repossessions  may  be  down,  but  as  the  market  picks  up  lenders  seem  increasingly  inclined  to  take  mortgagors  in  arrears  to  court 

Why  there  can  be 
no  surrender  on 
endowment  front 


Still  jobless, 
homeless 

and  in  debt 


Rachel  Baird 


LTHOUGH  lenders 
claim  the  number 
of  homes  repos- 
■|S  sessed  has  stabi- 
* Wdised— 1,100  fewer 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
than  a year  ago — almost  1,000 
homeowners  are  still  losing 
their  homes  each  week. 

Equally  worrying  is  the 
claim  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Citizens  Advice 
Bureaux  that  “there  are  in- 
creasing signs  of  lenders  tak- 
ing court  action  within  weeks 
rather  than  months”. 

Announcing  this  week's  fig- 
ures. which  showed  that  24,100 
homes  were  repossessed  in 
the  first  half  of  this  year, 
Adrian  Coles,  the  director 
general  of  the  Council  of  Mort- 
gage Lenders,  rebutted  claims 
that  lenders  had  begun  to  in- 
crease their  possession  activ- 
ity in  response  to  a rising 
housing  market  He  argued 
that  borrowers  should  be 
■'reassured"  by  both  the  fall  in 
repossessions  and  the  10  per 
cent  reduction  in  mortgage  ar- 
rears. But  Mr  Coles  admitted 
that  "a  backlog  of  problems 
still  remain",  adding  that 
there  were  also  “concerns” 
over  the  future  impact  of  last 
year's  cutbacks  in  the  income 
support  safety'  net  for  unem- 
ployed borrowers,  particu- 
larly at  a time  of  “greater  em- 
ployment uncertainty”. 

Unemployment  is  the  larg- 
est single  cause  of  mortgage 
arrears,  according  to  a quar- 
terly survey  of 3,000  people 
counselled 


What  to  do  in  a crisis 


ICK  Pearson,  man- 
ager of  the  CAJS's 
London  Money  Ad- 
vice Support  Unit,  advises 
people  with  mortgage  diffi- 
culties to: 

• Contact  your  lender  ft* 

soon  as  possible  and  ex- 
plain the  problem. 

• Prioritise  your  mortgage 
repayments  (and  repay- 
ments of  other  loans  se- 
cured on  your  home)  above 
all  your  other  debts. 

• Write  down  what  you 
owe  to  all  your  creditors, 
what  yon  need  to  spend  and 
what  your  income  is.  Then 
offer  reduced  repayments 
to  creditors  whose  loans  are 
not  secured  on  your  home. 

• If  yon  can't  afford  your 
full  mortgage  repayments, 
work  out  what  yon  can  af- 
ford and  tell  your  lender.  If 
possible,  support  what  you 
say  with  details  of  your  in- 


come, other  debts  and 
spending. 

• Never  ignore  documents 
about  your  mortgage  from 
your  lender  or  from  a 
court.  If  you  don’t  under- 
stand them,  contact  you 
local  Citizens  Advice 
Bureau  (details  in  the  local 
telephone  directory). 

• The  Council  Of  Mortgage 
Lenders  also  stresses  the 
importance  of  contacting 
your  lender  immediately 
about  problems.  It  wants 
people  not  to  take  out  fur- 
ther loans  in  order  to 

pay  their  regular  mortgage 
payments,  as  this  will  make 
a debt  problem  worse.  The 
CML  has  a leaflet  about 
help  available  if  you  are  in 
difficulty. 

Assistance  With  Mortgage 
Repayments,  from  Council  of 
Mortgage  Lenders,  3 Savile 
Row,  London  WlX  1AF. 


nosed  with  arthritis  of  the 
spine,  although  he  did  try  to 
get  work.  Since  1991  when  he 
was  made  redundant.  Mr 
Smith  had  built  up  mortgage 
arrears  cf  £2,900  on  his  two 
Hill  Samuel  mortgages 
(together  worth  £20,000). 

He  took  out  the  original 
mortgage  in  1388,  when  he  was 
a builder.  In  1991  he  lost  his 
job  and  became  a window 
cleaner,  earning  £95  a week. 

According  to  Citizens  Ad- 
vice Bureau  adviser  Liz  Dug- 


by  mortgage 
advice  pro- 
vider Inde- 
pendent 
Counselling 
Services. 

Redun- 
dancy pushed  James  Smith, 
one  of  those  recently  repos- 
sessed. into  arrears  with  his 
mortgage.  He  left  the  Newcas- 
tle upon  Tyne  home  where  he 
lived  for  eight  years  on  11 
June  1996,  one  day  before  his 
eviction  under  a repossession 
order  obtained  by  mortgage 
lender  Hill  Samuel  Bank. 

He  had  not  worked  since 
January,  when  he  was  diag- 


‘ Banks  should  treat  people  as  human 
beings,  not  names  and  numbers’ 


dale,  who  handled  Mr  Smith’s 
case,  he  did  keep  in  touch  with 
Hill  Samuel  and  made  regular 
payments  towards  his  mort- 
gage, although  less  than  the 
£176  a monthhe  owed. 

The  courts  were  sympa- 
thetic towards  Mr  Smith's 
problems  and  Hill  Samuel  had 
to  go  to  court  twice  to  get  the 
repossession  order  it  wanted. 

At  the  first  bearing  at  North 


MORE  CASH 


FOR  YOUR  ENDOWMENT. 
CALL  SEC  MONEYLINE  MOW 
0 181  207  1666. 


SEC  will  pay  you  much  more  money  chon 
surrender  valve.  Don’t  lose  out  on  that  eXM  cash! 

Phone  our  friendly  helpful  ttelf  now. 

Your  policy  must  be  a*  least  8 yews  old. 

FAX:  0181  107  4910 

SECIHVTISCO  endowment  contracts 

VC  how.  49  Theobald  Sc  Borehamwood.  Herts  WP44RX 


SEC 


Shields  county  court  in  April, 
it  emerged  that  the  lawyer  rep- 
resenting Hill  Samuel  did  not 
realise  Mr  Smith  was  on  inva- 
lidity benefit  (because  of 
bis  arthritis).  The  judge  or- 
dered that  Mr  Smith  should 
pay  a set  amount  to  Hill  Sam- 
uel each  month,  but  it  was  less 
than  what  was  due  under  his 
mortgage  agreement 

Hill  Samuel  appealed 
against  this  to  Newcastle 
Crown  Court  The  Crown 
Court  judge  granted  the  bank 

order,  but  only 
because  the 
law  forced  him 
to,  Mr  Smith 
and  his  CAB 
adviser  argue. 

During  the 
fight  for  his  home  he  suffered 
from  sleepless  nights,  severe 
headaches,  weight  loss  and  an 
inability  to  socialise  properly. 
He  said  his  impression  was 
that  lenders  were  not  bothered 
about  their  actions'  effects  on 
people's  lives.  Banks  should 
“treat  people  as  human  be- 
ings, and  not  as  names  and 
numbers”,  he  said. 

However.  Hill  Samuel 
refused  to  deal  with  the  CAB 
on  the  grounds  that  the  mort- 
gage was  in  the  joint  names  of 
Mr  Smith  and  his  wife  (de- 
spite their  separation).  Under 
the  Data  Protection  Act,  said 
the  bank,  it  needed  Mrs 
Smith’s  permission  to  talk  to 
the  CAB. 

For  the  same  reason.  Hill 
Samuel  could  not  discuss  Mr 
Smith’s  case  with  Money 
Guardian.  However,  the  bank 
said:  “Eviction  is  only  consid- 
ered as  a last  resort  when  cus- 
tomers have  missed  many 
payments  and  are  in  arrears 
by  a substantial  number  of 
months.  "It  did  accept  reduced 
mortgage  payments,  “some- 
times for  lengthy  periods”. 


Evicted . . . James  Smith’s  circumstances  had  no  impact  cm  his  case  photograph:  wu. walker 


Rachel  Baird 


STRAPPED  for  cash  bor- 
rowers who  fall  into  ar- 
rears frequently  surren- 
der their  endowment  policies 
as  well. 

Overall,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  people  with  an  en- 
dowment policy  surrender  it 
early,  despite  the  consensus 
that  surrendering  should  be  n 
last  resort.  Part  of  the  problem 
is  that  people  are  not  aware  of 
the  alternatives  which, 
together  with  ceasing  to  make 
payments  to  the  endowment 
provider,  involves  taking 
whateveryou  have  paid  into 
the  policy,  minus  commission 
and  other  charges. 

It  can  give  you  less  than  you 
have  paid  into  an  endowment 
policy — or  even  nothing  at 
all.  Charges  tend  to  be  heavi 
est  at  the  start  of  an  endow- 
ment  policy  and  yon  would 
have  to  hold  


It  should  be  a last 
resort  but  most 
people  are  not 
sufficiently  aware 
of  alter  natives 


a policy  for 
seven  years 
before  it  was 
worth  more 
than  the  pre- 
miums paid 
in,  accord- 
ing to  the 
Consumers’ 

Association 
Which? 
magazine.  If 
you  have  an 

endowment  mortgage,  then 
surrendering  the  endowment 
policy  will  mean  that  you 
switch  to  a repayment  mort- 
gage and  have  to  pay  back  the 
capital  you  borrowed  as  well 
as  interest  oh  the  loan. 

Even  after  seven  years,  it  is 
rarely  a good  idea  to  surren- 
der. One  option  is  selling  your 
endowment,  though  a traded 
endowment  market  maker. 
They  can  help  people  make 
around  10  per  cent  more  than 
they  would  if  they 
surrendered. 

There  are  also  auctions  of 
life  policies,  which  produce 
around  20  per  cent  above  sur- 
render value,  and  “trawlers” 
— people  who  search  the  mar- 
ket to  find  the  best  deal  for 
your  policy.  But  not  all  poli- 
cies are  tradeable  — they  must 
be  with-profits  endowments, 
usually  need  a surrender 


value  of  at  least  El  .500.  and  to 
have  been  going  for  seven 
years. 

The  .Association  of  Policy 
Market  Makers  has  free  leaf- 
lets for  people  buying  or  sell- 
ing an  endowment  andean  ar- 
range for  three  independent 
valuations  of  a policy. 

Life  companies  (which  pro- 
vide the  endowment  part  of  an 
endowment  mortgage)  and 
building  societies  do  not  do 
enough  to  alert  people  to  alter- 
natives to  surrender,  argues 
Association  chairman  David 
Beale.  He  wants  life  compa- 
nies to  tell  people  who  get  quo- 
tations about  how  much  they 
would  get  If  they  surrendered. 
He  lists  Norwich  Union.  Gen- 
eral Accident  Life.  Friends 
Provident.  Pearl.  Scottish 
Provident,  Commercial  Union 
and  Clerical  Medical  and 
Refuge  as  companies  that  do 
mention  the  second-hand  en- 
dowment market  to  people 
who  inquire 
about  surren- 
dering. The 
Association  of 
British  Insur- 
ers also  has  a 
leaflet.  Life  In- 
surance Sur- 
render Values, 
which  outlines 
the  alterna- 
tives to 
surrender. 

For  people 
who  need  money,  partially 
surrendering  a with-profits 
endowment  gives  them  some 
of  the  money  they  hare  paid 
into  the  policy  while  continu- 
ing to  pay  premiums.  This,  ob- 
viously. produces  a smaller 
lump  sum  when  the  policy  ma- 
tures. 

Another  alternative  to  sur- 
render, “paying  up”  a policy, 
allows  you  to  stop  paying  pre- 
miums while  leaving  what 
you  have  already  paid  in- 
vested with  the  life  company. 
Your  money  should  grow,  but 
not  by  as  much  as  it  would  if 
you  continued  paying 
premiums. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  sur- 
rendering an  endowment  but 
want  to  know  more  about  the 
alternatives,  ask  your  endow- 
ment provider. 

Association  of  Policy  Market 
Makers,  tel  0171 7393949. 


Lenders  build  on  house  price  recovery 


Richard  Miles 


Cashbacks  m the 
mortgage  market  may 
soon  disappear  as 
Abbey  National,  the  UK’s 
second-largest  lender,  said 
this  week  that  it  was  reducing 
payments  for  some 
borrowers. 

The  move  comes  amid  grow- 
ing evidence  that  the  housing 
market  is  well  on  its  way  to 
recovery.  Latest  figures  from 
Halifax  show  that  house 
prices  rose  by  0.5  per  cent  dur- 
ing July. 

From  early  September,' 
home  owners  wanting  to 
remortgage  with  Abbey 
National  using  its  standard 


variable  6.99  per  cent  home 
loan  will  qualify  for  a cash- 
back of  just  2 per  cent  if  the 
loan  is  less  than  75  per  cent  of 
their  property's  value,  against 
a current  level  of  5 per  cent. 
Those  remortgaging  with 
loans  of  between  75  per  cent 
and  95  per  cent  will  be  eligible 
for  a mere  1 per  cent  But  the 
cashback  for  new  borrowers 
remains  5 per  cent 
The  Chelsea  Building  Soci- 
ety has  reduced  to  1%  per  cent 
the  discount  offered  on  its 
two-year  discount  plus  2 per 
cent  cashback  mortgage.  The 
new  rate  is  5.49  per  cent. 
NatWest  has  introduced  the 
first  mainstream  mortgage 
linked  to  the  Base  Rate  which 
guarantees  a rate  equivalent 


to  1 per  cent  above  its  base 
rate,  currently  5.75  per  cent, 
for  the  toll  term  of  the  loan. 
However,  this  is  available 
only  to  new  customers  and 
through  its  telephone-based 
direct  mortgage  service. 

NatWest  has  unveiled  a 
series  of  discounts  for  the  first 
three  years  of  a loan,  starting 
at  Z2  per  cent  on  a 75  per  cent 
loan,  falling  to  1.8  per  cent  for 
a 95  per  cent  mortgage.  But 
borrowers  who  opt  tor  the  dis- 
count must  tie  themselves  into 
the  bank's  variable  rate  until 
the  end  of  January  2003.  It  also 
has  a couple  of  two-year  fixes, 
either  7.29  per  cent  with  no 
ties-in  or  4.79  per  cent  with  a 
tie-in  to  NatWest’s  variable 
rate  for  the  following  five 


years.  First  Direct  has 
trimmed  its  variable  rate  to 
6.49  per  cent  undercutting 
most  of  its  high  street  rivals. 
The  new  rate  is  available  to 
both  new  and  existing 
customers. 

Yorkshire  Bank  has  pared 
back  its  variable  rate  to  6.99 
per  cent  from  7.25  per  cent, 
while  direct  provider  First- 
Mortgage  claims  the  lowest 
variable  rate  at  5.95  per  cent 
This  comes  with  no  redemp- 
tion penalties  or  fees. 

Norwich  & Peterborough 
has  overhauled  its  mortgage 
range  though  its  variable  rate 
remains  unchanged  at  6.74  per 
cent  The  first  of  the  new  loans 
is  a 4 per  cent  discount  until 
October  l next  year  or  a 4 per 


cent  cashback.  Customers  can 
also  opt  for  a 2 per  cent  dis- 
count until  the  same  date,  or  2 
percent  cashback. 

First-time  buyers  will  get  a 
1.6  per  cent  discount  for  three 
years  from  Birmingham  Mid- 
shires, a current  rate  of  5.39 
percent  Borrowers  get  a £200 
cashback  plus  a refunded  val- 
uation fee.  A sliding  scale  of 
discounts  is  available  on  Skip- 
ton's  6.84  per  cent  variable 
rate.  It  is  offering  3 percent  in 
their  first  year,  2 per  cent  in 
the  second  and  down  to  1 per 
cent  in  the  third  year.  The 
loan  comes  with  free  unem- 
ployment cover. 
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Money  Guardian  is  edited  by 
Mar  gar  ot  Hughes 


PENSIONS  BY 

PHONE 

24  hours  a dav 7 davs  a week Now  you  can  pick  up  the  phone  and  get 

pensions  information  or  advice  and  even  set  up  a plan,  quickly  and  without  fuss 
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FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Sears  hounded  into 
selling  a soft  Puppy 


The  retail  empire’s  collapse  could 

lead  to  the  loss  of  up  to  1 ,000 jobs, 

reports  USA  BUCKINGHAM 


SEARS,  the  hard- 

pressed  retail  group, 
yesterday  sold  Its 
Hush  Puppy  foot- 
wear business—  which,  de- 
spite the  patronage  of  Chan- 
cellor Kenneth  Clarke  and 
unlikely  wearers  such  as 
musician  David  Bowie  and 
actress  Sharon  Stone,  has 
failed  to  perform. 

The  retailer  — whose 
high-street  outlets  include 
Selfridges  and  Richards  — 
also  managed  to  get  rid  of  a 
small  number  of  the  un- 
wanted shoe  shops  which 
had  been  sold  to  Facia  but 
which  have  come  back  to 
haunt  it  following  the  lat- 
ter's collapse. 


The  Hush  Puppy  busi- 
ness, which  a recent  high- 
profile  advertising  cam- 
paign Galled  to  rescue  from 
rts  famous  if  somewhat 
dowdy  basset-hound  Image, 
is  being  sold  for  £19.2  mil- 
lion to  Stylo  Barrett,  the 
Yorkshire  shoe  group  run 
by  the  Ziff  family. 

Meanwhile,  in  a deal  that 
will  bring  in  £3.8  million, 
the  wholesale  Hush  Puppy 
operation  is  being  sold  to 
the  Hush  Puppy  brand- 
name  owner.  Wolverine 
World  Wide. 

For  new  fogeys  with  a 
taste  for  the  old  fashioned. 
Sears  has,  however,  se- 
cured a deal  by  which  the 


2 " r 


Basset  fans . . . Endorsements  from  clients  Sharon  Stone, 
David  Bowie  and  the  soft-shoed  Chancellor  failed  to  tip  the 
balance  for  ‘restructured’  Sears  ma/n  photograph.-  sean  smcth 


branded  shoes  will  con- 
tinue to  be  supplied  to  Its 
department  store  conces- 
sions and  Shoe  City  stores. 

The  retail  and  wholesale 
sell-offs  will  result  in  a 
profit  of  only  £500,000.  But 
the  other  deal,  announced 
yesterday,  involves  Sears 
paying  to  have  unwanted 
shops  taken  off  its  hands. 

The  company  said  it  was 
selling  Stylo  61  outlets 
which  are  currently  operat- 
ing as  Saxone,  Freeman 
Hardy  Willis  andTrueform. 
The  Yorkshire  group  will 
pay  Facia— which  is  in  ad- 
ministration following  the 
collapse  of  Stephen  Hinch- 
liffe’s  retail  empire — about 
£5.9  million  for  the  Saxone 
name  and  stock. 

But  Sears  will  give  Stylo  a 
so-called  “reverse  pre- 
mium” of  £8.75  million  to 
take  the  shops. 

Liam  Strong,  Sears’  chief 
executive,  tried  to  put  a 
gloss  on  the  moves,  saying 
they  were  the“fmal  build- 
ing block”  in  the  group’s 
refocusing  strategy. 

The  disposals  leave  Sears 
with 260 shops  "sold”  to  Fa- 
cia but  which  have  come 
back  on  to  its  books  because 
of  the  unsatisfactory  terms 
of  the  disposal.  Although  es- 
tate agents  Healy  & Baker 
are  searching  for  buyers  for 
the  rest,  none  is  likely  to  be 
sold  without  a sweetener 
from  Sears.  Analysts  sus- 
pect that  most  will  be  shut 
down,  with  the  loss  of  up  to 
1.000 jobs. 

Shares  in  Sears  sank  a 
farther  l'Ap  to  98p  yester- 
day— 2p  below  their  level 
four  years  ago.  The  only 
real  comfort  Mr  Strong 
could  offer  was  that  yester- 
day's deal  suggested  the 
£25  million  provision  al- 
ready booked  against  the 
Facia  catastrophe  had 
proved  adequate. 
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Big  Bang  2 on  right  course 


Paul  Murphy 


THE  Stock  Exchange 
confirmed  yester- 
day that  it  is  on 
course  to  launch  a 
new  trading  system 
for  the  London  stock  market 
—dubbed  Big  Bang  II — next 
summer. 

After  publishing  the  results 
of  its  second  round  of  consul- 
tation with  member  broking 
firms,  big  investors  and  repre- 
sentatives of  smaller  share- 
holders. it  is  planning  to  pub- 
lish a "full  definition"  of  the 
new  service  this  autumn, 


around  the  time  the  City 
marks  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  original  Big  Bang. 

Brokers  and  institutions 
will  then  have  nine  mouths  to 
prepare  for  market  partici- 
pants posting  orders  to  buy 
and  sell  shares  in  the  FTSE 
100  top  companies  on  an  elec- 
tronic “order  book”.  This 
replaces  the  quote-driven  sys- 
tem. where  marketmaking 
firms  alone  advertise  at  what 
prices  they  are  willing  to  buy 
or  sell  a particular  share.  The 
new  system  is  likely  to  be 
s witched  on  over  the  August 
bank  holiday  weekend  next 
summer. 


The  exchange  yesterday 
claimed  “wide  market  sup- 
port” for  its  proposals,  which 
had  to  be  reworked  after  the 
acrimonious  departure  of  for- 
mer chief  executive  Michael 
Lawrence  last  autumn.  Lead- 
ing stockbroking  firms  had 
accused  Mr  Lawrence  of  rush- 
ing through  the  reforms,  in- 
tended to  bring  City  more  into 
line  with  other  big  financial 
centres. 

Around  100  brokers  and  in- 
vestors responded  to  the  ex- 
change’s request  for  com- 
ments on  how  the  order- 
driven  system  will  operate. 
The  responses  bore  tiie  scars 


oflast  year’s  boardroom  row 
at  the  exchange,  with  some  of 
the  biggest  marketmakers 
still  aggrieved  at  the  move 
away  from  quote-driven 
trading. 

The  investment  banking 
arm  of  Barclays.  BZW,  stated: 
“We  believe  the  current  pro- 
posals will  require  a number 
of  changes  if  they  are  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  not  only  of 
the  London  Stock  Exchange 
but  the  users  of  the  market" 

Merrill  Lynch,  the  US  in- 
vestment bank  which  last  year 
took  over  London's  largest 

TnarUotmaUrng  firm,  Smith 

New  Court,  remains  worried 


that  London's  reputation,  as  a 
market  where  risk  capital  is 
freely  available,  remains  at 
risk  Itself. 

“Central  to  our  acceptance 
of  the  idea  of  an  order  match- 
ing facility  on  the  LSE  was  the 
conviction  that  the  culture  of 
capital  commitment  which 
has  been  critical  to  London’s 
preeminence,  should  not  be 
sacrificed.  Without  it  liquid- 
ity may  be  so  damaged  that 
competing  centres  will  reap 
the  benefits  which  London 
may  never  be  able  to  retrieve." 
Merrill  stated. 

The  Americans  argue  that 
the  Exchange  has  much  work 


to  do  in  re-balancing  the  vari- 
ous obligations,  with  market- 
makers  currently  having  to 
proride  constant  prices  at 
which  they  are  prepared  to 
trade,  and  accompanying  priv- 
ileges such  as  avoiding  tax 
and  being  able  to  borrow 
stock 

“If  the  privileges  under- 
shoot the  obligations,  liquid- 
ity will  be  damaged,  if  liquid- 
ity’ is  damaged  then  the 
market  will  be  damaged.  If  the 
market  is  damaged  the 
receipts  from  stamp  duty  will 
fall  commensurably.  This  sce- 
nario is  in  nobody’s  inter- 
ests.” Merrill  said. 


US  jobs  data  aid 
markets  and  Fed 


Dealers  break 
from  sterling 


Electra’s  bid  for 
HMSO  preferred 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


THE  markets  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief  yesterday  as 
the  US  jobs  report  for 
July  eased  Wall  Street  fears  of 
an  overheating  economy  and 
took  the  pressure  off  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  raise  rates  at 
its  next  pol  icy  meeting. 

The  unemployment  rate 
edged  up  0. 1 per  cen  t to  5.4  per 
cent  last  month  as  the  econo- 
my created  193.000 jobs,  just 
under  Wall  Street  estimates  of 
200.000. 

For  once,  the  job  figures  did 
not  unsettle  the  markets.  Pre- 
vious jobs  reports,  where  the 
US  economy  generated  new 
jobs  at  a surprisingly  rapid 
rate,  upset  the  markets  with 
the  prospect  of  unsustainable 
growth. 

July's  jobs  figures,  together 
with  this  week's  slew  of  other 
economic  data,  provided  fur- 
ther evidence  of  a slowdown  in 
the  economy  after  it  grew  a 
brisk  4.2  per  cent  annual  rate 
in  the  second  quarter. 

With  the  economy  losing 


momentum,  some  analysts  as- 
serted that  the  Federal 
Reserve  will  be  off  the  book 
when  it  considers  interest 
rates  at  its  policy  meeting  on 
August  20.  The  Fed  normally 
does  not  raise  rates  in  an  elec- 
tion year  to  avoid  political 
controversy. 

Some  economists,  though, 
did  not  rule  out  a modest  tight- 
ening of  0.25  percent  to  5.50 
per  cent  in  the  federal  funds 
rates,  which  banks  charge 
each  other  for  loans. 

'There  are  no  signs  of  seri- 
ous wage  Inflation,  so  it's  a 
tough callfor  the  Fed," said 
Wayne  Ayers,  chief  economist 
with  the  Bank  of  Boston. 

"But  chairman  Alan  Green- 
span believes  In  pre-emptive 
strikes  while  the  numbers  are  , 
good.  He  must  know  we’re  on  a 
cusp  and  he  may  want  to  take 
out  extra  insurance.” 

In  another  sign  of  economic 
slowdown,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment sa  td  yesterday  that 
consumer  spending  fell  0.2  per 
cent  in  July — the  first  drop 
since  the  winter  blizzards  kept  i 
shoppers  at  home. 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspond  ant 


DEALERS  heading  for 
their  holidays  sent  the 
pound  tumbling  on  the 
foreign  exchanges  yesterday, 
pouring  money  into  the  safe 
havens  of  German  and  Swiss 
currencies. 

By  the  close  of  trading  In 
London,  sterling  was  down  by 
one  and  a half  pfennigs  to 
close  at  DM2.2820.  Against  the 
dollar,  the  pound  dipped 
slightly  to  close  at  SI-5435. 

Amid  fresh  fears  of  the  im- 
pact of  BSE  on  British  indus- 
try, traders  said  the  core 
European  currencies  looked 
more  attractive.  And  with  a 
number  of  market  players  on 
holiday  next  week,  analysts 
said  positions  were  being  left 
in  secure  berths. 

David  Bloom,  foreign  ex- 
change expert  at  brokers 
HSBC  James  CapeL  said: 
“There  was  certainly  a holi- 
day effect  here,  and  the  mar- 
ket was  generally  a bit  ner- 
vous anyway.  The  remaining 


whiffs  of  *Euro-row*  this  week 
probably  didn’t  help  the 
pound  either.” 

However,  after  two  days  of 
selling,  most  market-watchers 
thought  that  next  week  could 
see  some  recuperation  for 
sterling. 

Jeremy  Stretch,  currency 
i strategist  at  NatWest  Markets , 
said:  “The  pound  has  seen  a 
wave  of  selling  and  is  still 
looking  shaky,  but  some  of  the 
pressure  is  likely  to  recede 
now." 

Revelations  this  week  about 
new  research  findings  on 
“mad  cow  disease"  led  the 
European  Union  to  warn  of  a 
possible  delay  in  the  removal 
of  the  ban  an  UK  beef. 

This  was  seen  by  many  ana- 
lysts as  an  excuse  to  take  some 
profits  from  sterling,  which 
has  been  on  a steadily  rising 
trend  since  the  original  scare. 

Mr  Bloom  said  the  German 
mark’s  strength  would  annoy 
the  authorities,  who  are  try- 
ing to  talk  down  the  currency 
to  ease  the  pressure  on  Ger- 
many's hard-pressed 
manufacturers. 


Lisa  Buckingham 


RUPERT  Pennant-Rea, 
who  was  drummed 
out  of  the  Bank  of 
England  deputy  governor- 
ship after  revelations  of  an 
extra-marital  a flair,  will  be- 
come chairman  ofHMSO 
following  Electra  Fleming’s 
emergence  as  preferred 
bidder. 

The  Electra  consortium, 
which  is  thought  to  be  bid- 
ding £70  million  for  the  gov- 
ernment’s publishing  busi- 
ness. is  fronted  by  Mr 
Pennant-Rea  (pictured), 
who  was  recently  refused  a 
visa  for  the  US  because  of 
business  connections  with 
Cuba.  It  has  also  recruited 
Robert  Thian,  the  former 
North  West  Water  chief 
executive. 

Electra  said  yesterday  it 
hoped  to  complete  the  deal 
within  a few  weeks.  A 
spokeswoman  said  that,  al- 
though the  consortium 
would  instal  a chairman 
and  chief  executive,  it 


would  retain  some  of  the  ex- 
isting management. 

Electra’s  bid  topped  two 
other  serious  contenders — 
consortia  led  by  NatWest 
and  Si — but  will  still  leave 
the  government  about 
£30  million  short  of  the 
£100  million  it  bad  hoped  to 
raise  from  the  privatisa- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  the 
new  owners  will  make 
redundant  up  to  1,000  of 
HMSO’s  2.600  staff. 


Lloyd’s  rescue  dispute  I AIM  growth  prompts  fears 


Lisa  Buckingham 


CONTROVERSY  erupted 
again  at  Lloyd's  of  Lon- 
don yesterday  as  the 
auditors.  Pannell  Kerr  For- 
ster. dismissed  claims  that 
they  were  making  an  11th- 
hour  attempt  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  market's  rescue 
package,  to  avoid  being  sued 
for  £274  million  by  unhappy 
investors. 

The  association  represent- 
ing disaffected  investors  on 
Dick  HazelTs  syndicate  190, 
which  suffered  huge  asbesto- 
sis-related  losses,  had  claimed 
that  PKF  had  approached 
Lloyd's  .asking  to  contribute 
to  the  £3.2  billion  settlement 
offer. 


But  the  association,  and  a 
spokesman  for  Lloyd’s,  said 
this  last-minute  intervention 
had  been  rejected,  as  copies  of 
the  detailed  settlement’ offer 
I had  been  pasted  to  34,000 
1 Names  earlier  in  the  week. 

The  aggrieved  investors  on 
syndicate  190  will  receive  no 
specific  compensation  for 
their  losses,  totalling 
£274  million. 

Pannell  Kerr  Forster,  de- 
spite being  a prominent 
i Lloyd's  auditor.  Is  not  in- 
volved in  the  £116  million  con- 
tribution to  the  offer  made  by 

other  accountancy  firms. 

PRF*  s chairman,  Richard 
Pearson,  denied  yesterday 
that  his  firm  had  been  at- 
tempting a last-minute  partici- 
pation In  the  offer  in  order  to 


shield  itself  against  potential 
litigation. 

He  said  PKF  was  simply 
-“exploring  with  Lloyd's . . . 
their  understanding  of  the 
reconstruction  and  renewal 
document".  Mr  Pearson  said 
the  settlement  was  supposed 
to  mean  that  litigation  should 
cease.  “When  more  litigation 
is  suddenly  threatened  it  is  a 
matter  of  concern,  so  well 
worth  exploring.” 

The  accountancy  firm  said 
it  had  not  received  a writ  from 
the  Names  ’ association  and 
that  any  claim  would  be  stren- 
uously resisted.  The  Lloyd's 
market  appeared  to  be  under 
the  impression,  however,  that 
PKF  had  been  seeking  terms 
for  participation  in  the 
settlement. 


Sarah  WhtteMoom 


THE  Alternative  Invest- 
ment Market,  which  was 
launched  in  June  last 
year,  yesterday  announced 
the  200th  firm  had  joined  the 
list  But  concerns  are  building 
over  how  the  £4  billion  small 
firms  market  Is  holding  up  In 
the  face  of  such  rapid  growth. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
Stock  Exchange  has  privately 
expressed  worries  that  corpo- 
rate advisers  are  not  ade- 
quately policing  the  AIM 
firms  for  which  they  act  as 
“nominated  advisers". 

Such  problems  would  ring 
alarm  bells  at  the  Exchange 
since,  under  AIM’s  rules, 
nominated  advisers  are  the 


cornerstone  of  regulation. 

Any  hint  that  supervision  was 
being  neglected  would  under-  . 
mine  the  entire  basis  of  the 
I new  market 

Because  of  this  the  Ex- 
! change  is  believed  to  have 
I taken  immediate,  private 
' action  and  it  is  still  carrying 
out  an  annual  review  of  the 
nominated  advisers. 

Such  is  the  sens  itiv  tty  of  the 
subject  that  the  Exchange 
refused  to  comment  yester- 
day. 

The  sheer  number  of  AIM 
companies  has  made  proper 
monitoring  difficult  Cor  some 
advisers.  But  fears  over  the 
quality  of  nominated  adviser- 
led  regulation  arose  before  the 
market  came  about. 

According  to  one  AIM 


specialist  ‘‘There’s  an  awful 
lot  of  pressure  on  nominated 
advisers.  They  are  simply 
being  asked  to  do  too  much . . . 
the  Exchange  should  do  some 
of  the  work  itself." 

Michael  Chicken,  a director 
of  Neill  Clerk  Capital,  the  lead- 
ing nominated  adviser  with  2S 
AIM  companies  on  its  books, 
claimed  the  Exchange  has 
never  voiced  any  concerns  to 
his  firm  about  its  work.  But  he 
admitted:  “There  has  been  a 
lot  more  work  than  we  envis- 
aged on  day  one.  But  we  have 
set  ourselves  up  to  cope  with 
it." 

Rumours  in  the  City  suggest 
that  the  Exchange's  annual 
review  will  see  firms  publicly 
reprimanded  because  of  blun- 
ders in  the  past  year. 
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THREE  months  ago.  or 
thereabouts,  the  Bank  of 
England  warned  that, 
whether  or  not  the  UK  signed 
up,  the  City’s  financial  mar- 
kets needed  to  start  planning 
for  the  single  currency. 

Though  the  paper,  written 
by  John  Townend,  the  Bank’s 
deputy  director  for  market  op- 
erations, could  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  an  alarm  call,  it  did 
have  an  underlying  note  of  ur- 
gency. With  good  reason.  The 
French  financial  establish- 
ment showed  why  this  week. 

From  a series  of  reports  it  Is 
clear  that  the  French  are  plan- 
ning to  make  sure  that  when 
the  switch  to  the  single  cur- 
rency—the  euro — comes, 
they  will  be  prepared  to  do 
business  in  the  new  currency 
from  January 4, 1999 — the 
first  trading  day  after  tiie 
scheduled  date  for  tiie  irrevo- 
cable locking  of  exchange 
rates  laid  down  in  the  Maas- 
tricht treaty’. 

French  thinking  is  clear. 
“All  financial  markets  will 
switch  rapidly  to  the  euro 
from  the  beginning  of 1999, 
pulled  by  the  implpmen- 

tation  of  a single  monetary 
policy  in  euros  and  the  con- 
version of  public  debt  into  tiie 
euro,”  according  to  Bank  of 
France  deputy  governor 
HerveHanouh. 

The  French  financial  sys- 
tem is  aiming  to  have  its  euro- 
strategy in  place  by  later  this 
year  but  already  it  is  coming 
up  with  some  practical  pro- 
posals. French  ministers  and 
officials  have  always  t»kgn 
the  line  that  those  Investors 
holding  securities  denomi- 
nated in  ecus  (European  cur- 
rency units)  will  be  able  to 
swap  them  on  a one-for-one 
basis  for  tiie  euro  as  soon  as 
the  latter  is  introduced. 

Now  FTench  financial  insti- 
tutions are  calling  on  the 
French  treasury  to  start  issu- 
ing more  government  debt  in 
ecus.  The  French  authorities 
have  long  tried  to  encouragB 
the  growth  of  ecu-denomi- 
nated  markets  in  Paris,  rather 
in  the  way  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  done  in  London. 

The  aim  Is  clear.  The  bigger 
the  French-based  market  in  1 
ecus  becomes,  the  bigger  will 
be  Paris's  share  of  the  euro- 
denozninated  markets  whan 
European  monetary  union 
takes  place. 

France  seems  to  be  seeking 
to  exploit  a possible  competi- 
tive advantage  for  Paris  over 
London  if  the  pound  opts  out 
of  the  single  currency. 

One  piece  of  financial  infra- 
structure being  worked  on  by 
the  European  Monetary  Insti- 
tute — the  European  Union's 
putative  central  bank — is  a 
concept  called  Target  or,  to 
give  It  its  full  title,  Trans- 
European  Automated  Real 
Time  Gross  Settlement  Ex- 
press Transfer  System. 

Target  will  be  a Europe- 
wide system  capable  of  the 
same  day  settlement  of  cross- 
border  obligations  between  fi- 
nancial institutions.  But  as  a 
May  paper  from  an  EMI  work- 
ing party  noted:  “The 
main  objective  of  the  Target 
system  will  be  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  single  monetary 
policy  in  Stage  Three  (of  mon- 
etary union)-" 

That  raises  the  question 
about  access  to  Target  Should 
countries  which  do  not  sign 
up  for  the  single  currency 
have  tiie  same  access  as  those 


which  have.  And  what  about 
those  countries  — such  as 
Switzerland — which  are  not 
members  of  tire  European 
Union? 

France  arid  Germany  are 
understood  to  be  arguing  that 
those  who  do  not  sign  up  for 
monetary  union  should  have 
only  limited  access  to  the  sys- 
tem. They  argue  that  If  the 
European  central  bank  im- 
poses minimum  reserve 
requirements  (obligatory  de- 
posits with  the  central  bank) 
on  banks  within  the  single 
currency  area — as  is  foe  case 
in  Germany  at  present,  forex- 
ample — then  banks  outside 
the  single  currency  bloc 
which  do  not  have  to  meet 
minimum  reserve  require- 
ments will  have  a comparative 
advantage  if  they  are  allowed 
equal  access  to  Target. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Tar- 
get will  be  the  mechanism  by 
which  tiie  ECB  controls  the 
supply  of  euros  to  the  finan- 
cial markets,  any  restrictions 
on  access  for  outsiders  could 
make  it  more  difficult  for 
the?>  financial  institutions  to 
borrow  euros  for  trading- 
hitting  London's  ability  to  de- 
velop euro  markets. 

Much  of  the  technical  detail 
about  how  Target  will  operate 
has  still  to  be  worked  out. 
Much  of  the  discussion  will 
take  place  among  central 
hank  technicians  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  EMI. 
But  as  its  designers  seek  to 
build  a safe  and  secure 
Europe- wide  system  of  pay- 
ments settlementat  least  part 
of  the  discussions  will  be  influ- 
enced by  national  rivalries 
over  Europe’s  financial 
business. 


Issue  of  risk 


THE  Alternative  Invest- 
ment Market  readied  a 
notable  landmark  yes- 
terday when  Its  membership 
roll  reached  the  200 mark.  Its 
capitalisation  stands  at  a very 
handy  £4  billion. 

AIM’s  success,  in  little  more 
than  a year,  is  to  be  applauded 
but  an  accident-free  future  of 
seamless  growth  in  member- 
ship and  share  values  should 
not  betaken  for  granted. 

At  one  point  earlier  in  the 
summer,  it  seemed  as  though 
any  company  which  could  put 
together  a press  release  was 
coming  to  the  market  Nor  did 
: there  seem  to  be  any  lack  of 
shareholder  appetite  for  such 
firms — no  matter  what  they 
did  or  who  the  management 
was. 

The  last  thing  that  AIM 
needs  is  a serious  dilution  of 
the  quality  of  its  list,  under- 
mining the  market’s  biggest 
achievement  in  providing 
small  and  growing  firms  with 
an  Invaluable  source  of  capi- 
taL 

The  speed  at  which  the  mar- 
ket itself  has  grown  and  tiie 
enthusiasm  with  which  inves- 
tors — both  private  and  insti- 
tutional—have  snapped  up 
new  issues,  were  inevitably 
going  to  cool  off  After  such 
heady  progress  a market  cor- 
rection — to  use  the  jargon  for 
a sharp  foil  in  prices — cannot 
be  ruled  out 

In  the  last  few  weeks  a wel- 
come caution  appears  to  have 
emerged.  A number  of  new 
issues  have  been  pulled  alto- 
gether. while  others  have 
been  recalled  and  priced  more 
realistically. 

Investors  can  play  their 
part  too  in  the  new  realism. 
Investing  in  companies 
quoted  on  AIM  is  always  going 
to  be  more  risky  that  buying 
shares  in  the  likes  of  GEC  or 
Marks  & Spencer.  All  the 
more  reason,  then,  to  give  the 
prospectus  careful  inspection 
before  snapping  up  an  atm 
issue.  Regular  reviews  of  any 
holdings  would  not  go  amiss 
either. 


News  in  brief 


Ronson  asks 
for  £10.4m 


Queens  Moat’s  debt  stands  at 
around  £1  billion. 


Ronson,  maker  of  the  Comet 
and  Varaflame  cigarette 
lighters,  is  asking  sharehold- 
ers for  £10.4  million  to  repay 
bank  debt  and  put  some  punch 
behind  a new  range  of  male 
fashion  accessories  unveiled 
last  Wednesday. 

Some  of  the  money  will  be 

used  to  help  Ronson  to  recover 
from  a fire  at  its  Newcastle 
plant  in  January  that  de- 
stroyed its  main  manufactur- 
ing and  warehousing  opera- 
tion. The  blaze  meant  lost 
sales  in  the  early  part  ofthe 
year  and  contributed  to  the 
near-£l.5  million  drop  in  half- 
year  profits  to  £57,000  an- 
nounced yesterday  along  with 
the  cash-raising  rights  issue 
of  new  shares. 


Swiss  risk 


Union  Bank  of  Switzerland 
confirmed  yesterday  that  it 
had  begun  a review  aimed  at 
streamlining  its  domestic 
branch  network.  Reports  in 
the  Swiss  press  have  put  the 
number  of  jobs  at  risk  as  be- 
tween 2,000  and  7,000. 


Moat  float 


Rumours  spread  yesterday 
that  Queens  Moat  Houses,  the 
debt-laden  hotels  group,  was 
planning  to  float  off  25  hotels 
worth  £100  million  that  It  pre- 
viously said  it  was  going  to 
selL 

City  critics,  however,  sug- 
gested that  a float  was  un- 
likely, and  would  certainly 
not  happen  In  the  near  future. 


Homes  away 

Further  confirmation  that  the 
pick-up  in  bousing  market  is 
sustained  has  come  from  the 
Nationwide  Building  Society, 
whose  house  price  index  for 
July  shows  a 3.8  per  cent  in- 
crease on  a year  ago.  The  soci- 
ety expects  activity  will  con- 
tinue to  Improve  but  warns 
that  this  will  depend  an  more 
second-time  buyers  coming 
back  into  the  market. 


Flotations 


we  would  like  to  make  dear 
that  Therapeutic  Antibodies 
and  Allezyme  have  both  suc- 
cessfully completed  stock 
market  flotations.  In  an 
article  in  Thursday’s  Guard- 
ian these  companies  were 
mistakenly  said  to  have  aban- 
doned flotations. 
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Life’s  a 
drag  for 
taxed 
Spanish 
smokers 


Julia  Hayley  In 
Madrid  reports  a 
tobacco  shortage 


I EMPERS  were  frayed 
| in  Spain  this  week. 

I Temperatures  climbed 
well  past  40  C as  millions  of 
cars  snarled  the  roads  to 
start  the  August  exodus  to 
coast  and  mountains. 

To  add  to  the  misery, 
many  of  the  slowly  roasting 
drivers  risked  being  with- 
out cigarettes — no  joke  in  a 
nation  of  hardened  smok- 
ers. A government  decision 
late  last  week  to  raise 
tobacco  and  alcohol  taxes  to 
cover  a large  deficit 
prompted  a run  on 
cigarettes. 

On  Monday,  tobacconists 
rushed  to  warehouses  be- 
longing to  the  partly  state- 
owned  tobacco  distributor, 
Tabacalera.  to  stock  np  be- 
fore the  price  rise  took  ef- 
fect, only  to  find  them 
closed. 

In  torn,  smokers  were 
faced  with  “dosed**  signs  at 
tobacconists  across  the 
country.  Some  owners  had 
simply  run  out  of  stock,  al- 
though Tabacalera  said  nor- 
mal preordered  deliveries 
continued  and  it  was  only 
instant-demand  ware- 
houses that  had  to  shut. 

On  Tuesday,  the  day  be- 
fore the  price  rises  came 
into  effect,  Tabacalera  de- 
livered some  37  million 
packs  to  shops,  more  than 
twice  the  usual  amount  for 
the  time  of  year. 

The  panic  has  now  eased, 
but  smokers  are  smarting 
from  having  to  pay  an  extra 
30  pesetas  (15p)  for  a pack  of 
black-tobacco  Dncados — 
although  Tabacalera  said 
yesterday  it  would  not  pass 
on  the  increased  costs  for 
blond  tobacco,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  which  ana- 
lysts reckon  could  boost 
market  share  but  hit 
profits. 

The  flurry  of  sales  was 
scant  comfort  for  Tahaca- 
lera.  whose  share  price 
tumbled  17  per  cent  in  three 
days  as  investors  baled  out. 
Spain  has  made  snbstan- 
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France  slides  ever 
deeper  into 

privatisation  mire 


Credit  Lyonnais’s  sale  may  be  next 
on  ‘desperate  measures’  list,  savs 
ALEX  DUVAL  SMITH  in  Paris 


IP  RUMOURS  are  con- 
firmed that  toe  French 
government  is  preparing 
a rush  privatisation  of  the 

troubled  Credit  Lyonnais 
bank,  it  will  be  the  latest  in  a 
long  line  of  sell-ouGGs  motivated 
more  by  desperation  than 
design. 

The  bank — which  last 
month  found  a buyer  for  its 
most  attractive  asset,  the 
MGM  film  studios — has  foiled 
to  pull  through  after  two  ill- 
conceived  restructuring  plans 
costing  taxpayers  up  to 
FriOO  million  (£12.5  million) 
since  last  year. 

Analysts  believe  the  priva- 
tisation plan  will  see  the  bank 
part  with  between  20  and 
25  per  cent  of  Its  capital  by  the 
end  of  this  year—  probably  to 
foreign  buyers,  because  the 
CL’s  main  competitors,  Bas- 
que Nationale  de  Paris  and  So- 
ciety Generate,  have  shunned 
all  recent  approaches. 

Faced  with  losses  of  Fr3  bil- 
lion this  year  and  Fr2  billion 
in  1997,  the  French  govern- 
ment has  little  choice.  A third 
official  restructuring  plan 
would  almost  certainly  be 
rejected  by  competition 
watchdogs  in  Brussels. 

Rumours  of  the  govern- 
ment's plans  for  the  Credit  Ly- 
onnais surfaced  only  a week 
after  it  decided  sell  the  Com- 
pagnie  Generate  Maritime 
shipping  group,  which  has  ab- 
sorbed more  than  Fr4  billion 
in  aid. 

While  CMG  is  in  worse 
shape  than  other  recently  pri- 
vatised companies,  the  right- 


wing  government  battling  to 
reduce  its  budget  defich  and 
meet  Maastricht  criteria, 
sorely  needs  to  win  over  po- 
tential investors. 

Yet  the  performance  of 
Shares  from  the  10  privatis- 
ations since  1993  have  failed  to 
persuade.  With  the  exception 
of  four  companies,  including 
soars  way  Seita.  the  tobacco 
company  privatised  in  Febru- 
ary 1995,  all  shares  have 
declined. 

According  to  one  French  an- 
alyst successive  governments 
have  acted  without  due  refer- 
ence to  the  French  stock  mar- 
ket or  even  world  economic 
factors.  “When  you’re  plan- 
ning to  sell  the  world’s  fourth 
aluminium  group  (Pechiney] 
you  look  at  the  state  of  the 
aluminium  market.  When 
you’re  selling  the  remaining 
share  of  Elf,  you  try  to  con- 
sider general  oil  market 
trends.” 

But  others  argue  that  the 
governments  of  prime  minis- 
ter Alain  Juppe  and  his  prede- 
cessor. Edouard  BaUadur. 
have  had  little  choice.  An- 
other analyst  said:  •’The 
Socialists  took  the  best  com- 
panies in  the  1980s  and  used 
the  proceeds  to  plug  holes  in 
ailing  conglomerates.” 

It  was  wrong  to  compare 
lack-lustre  French  privatis- 
ations with  the  shareholders' 
bonanza  which  marked  late 
1960s  Britain.  “The  crazy  de- 
regulation that  went  on  in  the 
UK  under  Thatcherism, 
which  France  is  still  nowhere 
near  and  may  never  be.  cre- 


ated an  unbridled  buyers* 
market" 

France  also  enjoyed  a short- 
lived boom,  according  to  Guil- 
laume Pe osier,  a forecaster 
for  the  French  finance  minis- 
try. “In  1982, 1.7  million 
French  individuals  owned 
shares.  In  December  1992,  the 
figure  had  risen  to  4.5  million. 
But  the  peak,  62  million,  was 
in  the  first  quarter  of 1987  and 
coincided  with  the  privatisa- 
tion boom." 

From  September  1986  to  Oc- 
tober 1987,  the  Socialist  govern- 
ment privatised  12  companies, 
including  Society  Generate 
bank  and  TF1  television. 

But  one  investment  adviser. 
Jean- Jacques  Avedissian,  said 
the  performance  of  privatised 
companies,  even  including 
those  sold  in  the  late  1980s, 
had  been  very  uneven.  “Over- 
all. it  is  still  better  to  have 
shares  in  privatised  compa- 
nies than  to  invest  in  bonds, 
but  you  cannot  talk  of  any- 
thing better  than  average  pro- 
gress among  the  privatised  in- 
dustries,” he  said. 

The  industrial  sector,  in- 
cluding Pechiney.  which  has 
benefited  from  a strengthened 
US  dollar  since  December 
1995.  shows  signs  of  long-term 
progress.  But  it  also  includes 
some  of  the  worst  perfor- 
mances. Renault's  shore  value 
since  its  partial  flotation  in 
November  1994  has  fallen  by 
34  per  cent  Shares  inUsinor- 
Sacilor,  Europe’s  leading  steel 
group,  are  worth  24.4  per  cent 
less  Ilian  in  June  last  year. 

While  the  privatisation  list 
announced  in  1993  still  offi- 
cially stands,  dates  for  the 
sell-offs  are  being  moved  fur- 
ther forward.  Tipped  to  be  pri- 
vatised next  probably  in  the 
autumn,  is  the  defence  and 
electronics  group  Thomson. 


The  heat  is  on . . . Police  officers  taking  a break  in  hustling  Barcelona 


tial  progress  in  cracking 
down  on  the  contraband 
trade,  but  each  tax  rise 
gives  extra  impetus  to  the 
smugglers. 

Spanish  smokers — esti- 
mated to  be 80-35.per  cent  of 
the  population — are  a 
recalcitrant  lot.  They  are  by 
no  means  the  social  out- 
casts they  would  be  In  some 
other  countries. 

Bars  are  routinely  awash 
with  smoke,  few  restau- 
rants have  no-smoking  sec- 
tions and  only  rarely  will  a 
non-smoker  complain  if  the 


next  table  adds  unwanted 
flavour  to  his  or  her  meal. 

No-smoking  signs  in 
underground  stations  are 
usually  ignored,  although 
for  some  reason  they  are  ac- 
knowledged inside  the 
trains.  Passengers  about  to 
get  offline  up  at  the  train 
door,  cigarettes  in  mouths 
and  lighters  poised,  so  as 
not  to  suffer  abstinence 
longer  than  necessary. 

Former  Socialist  prime 
minister  Felipe  Gonzalez 
was  a heavy  cigarette 
smoker  and  his  conserva- 


tive successor,  Jose  Marfa 
Aznar.  who  when  he  was 
elected  admitted  only  to  an 
occasional  cigar  after 
lunch,  appears  to  be  gradu- 
ally increasing  his 
consumption. 

When  Mr  Aznar  decided 
to  raise  tobacco  and  alcohol 
taxes  last  week  he  said  it 
was  the  previous  gcrvem- 
ment’s  fault. 

It  was  the  only  way  to 
cover  the  721  billion  peseta 
hole  be  had  discovered  in 
the  accounts  of  the  public 
works,  agriculture  and 
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other  ministries,  and  keep 
the  budget  deficit  in  check. 

Not  everyone  is  complain- 
ing. Bari,  a young  West  Afri- 
can who  sells  contraband 
smokes  in  a central  Madrid 
metro  station,  says  price 
rises  will  help  him  over  the 
slack  holiday  period. 

“This  pack  of  Marlboro 
costs  350  pesetas  in  the 
shops  now  and  I’m  selling  it 
for 225,”  he  says  with  a grin. 
‘Teople  have  been  buying 
three  or  four  packs  at  a time 
these  last  few  days.  Why 
don't  you  have  one?” 


| French  privatisation:  not  a 

one-way  bet 
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Outflow  to  EU 
alarms  Norway 


Jon  Henley 


IORWEGIAN  compa- 
nies’ investments 
abroad  surged  above 
declining  Inward  investment 
for  the  first  time  last  year,  the 
Norwegian  Employers  Feder- 
ation said  this  week,  sparking 
fears  that  the  oil-rich  coun- 
try’s famous  ”nej”  to  Euro- 
pean Union  membership  may 
be  doing  long-term  damage  to 
the  economy. 

Preliminary  figures  from  a 
federation  survey  showed 
Norwegian  companies  in- 
vested some  NKrl5.5  billion 
(£1 .57  billion)  abroad  in  1995, 
more  than  double  the  1993 
total  0fNKr6.5  billion. 

The  1996  figure  is  set  to 
reach  a new  record,  boosted  by 
several  big  deals  including  the 
engineering  group  Kvaemer’s 
purchase  (^Trafalgar  House. 

Foreign  companies'  invest- 
ments in  Norway  tumbled, 
however,  from  NKrlO-2  bil- 
lion in  1993  to  NKr8.6  billion 
last  year,  with  the  vast  major- 
ity in  the  oil  and  natural  gas 
sector. 

Norwegians  voted  52  per 
cent  to  48  per  cent  in  early  1995 
a gainst  joining  the  EU.  On  the 
face  of  it,  that  decision  has 
done  the  country  nothing  but 

good. 

Norway's  economy  grew  by 
a robust  3.7  per  cent  in  1905. 
against  the  EU  average  of 
2 per  cent  and  unemployment 
fell  from  5.4  per  cent  to  45  per 

cent,  about  half  the  EU  aver- 
age. Exports,  which  account 


for  40  per  cent  of  Norway's 
GDP,  were  up  by  8 per  cent, 
and  foe  world’s  largest  crude 
oil-exporter  after  Saudi  Ara- 
bia expects  to  have  paid  off  its 
national  debt  by  next  year. 

“In  one  sense,  the  dramatic 
increase  in  Norwegian  invest- 
ment abroad  can  be  seen  as  a 
sign  of  that  strength,”  said 
Rnut  Sorlie.  assistant  director 
of  foe  federation’s  interna- 
tional division . 

“The  economy  has  been  per- 
forming very  well  since  the 
early  1990s,  companies  have 
been  making  big  profits  and 
they’re  expanding 
internationally.” 

But  the  surge  could  also  be 
explained  by  foe  No  vote,  with 
companies  opting  for  more 
direct  access  to  foe  European 
trade  bloc,  Mr  Sorlie  warned. 
“Almost  90  per  cent  of  our  for- 
eign investment  has  been  into 
EU  countries.”  he  said. 

The  survey  results  had 
raised  worries  that  Norway’s 
non-membership  could  lead  to 
“a  wholesale  flagging-out  of 
Norwegian  industry”,  Mr  Sor- 
lie said. 

Rumours  have  abounded  in 
recent  months  that  Kvaerner. 
one  of  foe  country’s  leading 
industrial  conglomerates,  is 
considering  moving  its  world- 
wide headquarters  out  of  Nor* 
way. 

"We  really  don't  want  that 
sort  of  expertise  and  capital  to 
leave  the  country.”  Mr  Sorlie 
said.  “Investment  abroad 
should  lead  to  increased  ex- 
ports for  Norway.  not  toad* 
Cline  in  our  industrial  base. 


Saxony  fights  EU 
over  car  plant  aid 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


THE  east  German  state  of 
Saxony  was  yesterday  al- 
leged to  be  jeopardising 
the  country’s  annual  billions 
of  industrial  subsidies  after 
defying  Brussels  overpay- 
ments to  Volkswagen. 

While  the  car  manufacturer 
was  accused  of  “blackmail" 
for  lobbying  hard  to  exact  foe 
subsidies,  Monika  Wulf-Mato- 
ies,  one  of  Germany's  Euro- 
pean Union  commissioners, 
said  foe  Saxon  government 
was  guilty  of  “fundamentalist 
opposition”  to  Brussels  and 
was  endangering  “Germany's 
involvement  in  European 
policy.” 

The  Saxony  government  of 
Kurt  Biedenkopf,  a prominent 
figure  in  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl’s  Christian  Democratic 
party,  branded  the  Brussels 
commission  a ‘’Euro-dictator- 
ship” this  week  after  foe  EU 
threatened  to  go  to  foe  Euro- 
pean court  over  foe  vexed 
issue  of  DM241  million  (£105 
million)  in  subsidies  to  Volks- 
wagen, which  is  building  two 
car  plants  in  foe  eastern  state. 

The  funds  are  part  of  an 
overall  subsidy  package  of 
nearly  DM800  million  in  state 
aid  to  Volkswagen,  but  Brus- 
sels has  approved  only  DM540 
million. 

The  Dresden  government's 
decision  to  dole  out  the  aid 
regardless  of  foe  protests  of 
Karel  Van  Miert,  foe  EU  com- 
petition commissioner,  has 
shocked  the  political  estab- 


lishment in  Bonn  and  Brus- 
sels who  fear  foatformer  East 
Germany's  preferential  treat- 
ment in  the  European  subsi- 
dies regime  will  be  damaged 
by  the  confrontation  between 
Mr  Biedenkopf  and  Brussels. 

East  German  industry  is  be- 
lieved to  benefit  from  direct 
and  indirect  subsidies  total- 
ling DM130  billion  a year,  ac- 
cording to  experts,  but  in- 
creasingly questions  are  being 
asked  about  where  much  of 
foe  money  is  going,  whether  it 
is  all  necessary,  and  whether 
it  Is  in  breach  ofEU  competi- 
tion regulations. 

Volkswagen  is  said  to  have 
warned  that  it  would  opt  to 
build  the  new  plants  in  eastern 
Europe  if  the  subsidies  were 
trimmed,  an  alleged  threat  Ms 
Wulf-Mathies  described  as 
blackmail.  The  Bonn  govern- 
ment and  the  federal  econom- 
ics ministry  have  also  been 
critical  of  the  Saxon  move. 

Earlier  this  year,  foe  bank- 
rupt Bremen  shipbuilding 
group,  Vulkan,  was  found  to 
have  diverted  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions in  subsidies  for  east  Gei^ 
man  acquisitions  to  its  ailing 
subsidiaries  in  western 
Germany. 

“The  Saxon  case  could  spell 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
generous  practice  of  subsidies 
for  east  Germany,”  the  German 
business  daily,  Handelsblatt. 
said  yesterday.  “Germany's 
credibility  in  competition 
issues  in  Brussels  has  been 
gravely  damaged  again  after 
the  diverted  subsidies  disaster 

at  Bremer  VuTkan." 


Eurvcots 


insu 


The  European  Business  page  will  next  appear  on  August  31 


A very  down  to  earth 
question. 

The  words  'American  Express'  are  under- 
stood around  the  world.  That's  important  if 
you're  abroad  and  you  find  you  need 
medical  attention,  cover  for  lost  baggage  or 

personal  property,  compensation  for  travel 

delay  or  funding  for  legal  expenses.  So  if 

you  need  emergency  assistance  or  even 
pre-travd  advice,  our  representatives  are  on 
call  24  hours  a day  wherever  on  earth  you 
are.  We  offer  a choice  of  competitively-priced 
annual  or  angle  trip  policies  that  you  need 
not  be  a Cardmember  to  take  advantage  of. 
You  see,  your  travel  insurance  provider  ran 
make  a world  of  difference. 

Tb  find  out  how  wo  can  help  you 
do  more  with  travel  insurance,  call: 

0800  700737 


Insurance 

Services 

Policy  terms  and  conditions  are  available  upon  request. 

American  Express  Services  Europe  Untiled.  Reg.  Office.  Portland  House.  1 Stag  Place.  London  SW1E  5B&  Reg.  No.  18 331 39.  • TIN1 
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French  slide  into  sell-offs  mire,  page  23 


Chancellor's  favourite  is  sold,  page  22 
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Brochures 
replace 
battleaxes  in 
the  1990s 
battle  for 


economic 
mastery  of 
Britain’s  far 
north,  writes 
SARAH  RYLE 


‘We  have 
got  the 
gun 

cocked. 
We  just 
need  the 
target  to 
aim  at’ 


r-“  ‘ 


Falconer  Waters 


■-r-  - • - ■ ’’"r*  *1  r * 1 


Power  failure . . . Caithness 
residents  say  Westminster 
owes  them  something  after 
closure  of  the  pioneering 
Doxmreay  nuclear  plant 

PHOTOGRAPH:  MUROOMcLEOO 


Oil  fuels  new  clash  of  clans 


CLAN  wars  are 
nothing  new  In 
the  north  of 
Scotland  and  be- 
fore that  there 
were  Norsemen 
happy  to  make  the  trip  across 
the  North  Sea  to  pillage  and 
pinch  the  fertile  land  around 
the  John  o’  Groats  peninsula. 

Today  there  is  a new  battle 
brewing  on  this  frontier  and 
the  stakes  are  high,  even  if 
there  are  no  claymores  or 
woad  war-paint  involved. 

This  time,  the  rivalry  is 
being  fought  out  with  glossy 
brochures  and  marketing 
task-forces,  and  the  prize  is 
not  land  but  oil  money. 

Caithness,  the  northern- 
most mainland  county  in  Brit- 
ain. Is  challenging  the  tradi- 
tional dominance  of  Shetland 
anil  Orkney  as  service  bases 
for  the  oil  companies  explor- 
ing and  developing  a huge 
area  of  the  Atlantic. 

On  the  tip  of  the  British 
mainland,  Caithness  was  an 
ideal  place  to  put  a nuclear 
plant  Dounreay.  41  years  ago. 
Until  two  years  ago.  when  the 
plug  was  pulled  on  the  project 
this  pioneering  outpost  of  the 
atomic  age  provided  almost  all 
of  the  jobs  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly in  the  community  and 
boosted  the  population  of 
Thurso  to  10,000. 

With  an  economy  so  depen- 
dent on  one  Industry',  the 
27.000  people  erf  Caithness  are 
desperate  to  cash  in  on  the 


new  frontier,  which  is 
thought  to  hold  oil  and  gas 
reserves  equivalent  to  a third 
of  the  North  Sea’s  resources, 
but  In  much  deeper  and  much 
rougher  waters. 

Until  now,  Shetland  has 
been  dominant  This  week  a 
long-standing  argument  over 
charges,  between  the  islands’ 
terminal.  Sullom  Voe.  and  a 
consortium  of  companies,  was 
resolved  and  the  firms  will 
continue  to  use  the  harbour 
for  their  North  Sea  opera- 
tions. 

Shetland's  main  rival  has 
been  Orkney,  which  recently 
beat  its  northern  neighbour  to 
a BP  contract  to  service  one  of 
the  first  Atlantic  fields  to  be 
developed,  from  Flotta.  Nei- 
ther community  regards 
Caithness  as  a serious  threat 

There  is  also  the  chance 
that  canny  oil  tycoons  might 
use  Caithness's  eagerness  to 
force  better  terms  from  Shet- 
land. which  has  been  softened 
up  by  the  loss  of  one  contract 

Captain  Robert  Sclater, 
Orkney’s  director  of  harbours, 
said  Flotta  was  also  concen- 
trating on  winning  business 
from  the  Atlantic  fields.  “We 
believe  the  main  competition 
Is  from  Shetland,  but  we  have 
a better  harbour  in  Scapa 
Flow,  There  is  nothing  in 
Caithness  at  the  moment  and 
It  would  not  seem  logical  for  a 
company  to  build  a terminal 
when  there  are  already  two.  ” 

But  Caithness  is  not  aiming 


Number-crunching  laird  has  left  his  mark  on  Thurso 


“THURSO  can  claim  to 
I have  been  in  the  fore 


I have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  pioneering  eco- 
nomic development  long  be- 
fore Dounreay  arrived  in 
1955.  The  locals  say  it  was  a 
hotbed  of  innovation, 
thanks  to  its  19th  century 
laird,  John  Sinclair. 

He  is  credited  with  in- 
venting everything  from  the 
blueprint  for  New  York  to 
the  word  statistical-  Sin- 
clair (right,  from  a family 
painting)  came  up  with  it 
after  searching  for  a term  to 
apply  to  one  of  the  most  de- 
tailed surveys  of  a nation 
since  the  Domesday  Book. 

He  heard  the  word  in  Ger- 
many, according  to  his  biog- 
rapher, Rosalind  Mitchi- 
son,  where  it  meant 
information  useful  to  the 
state.  Sinclair  used  it  to 
cover  all  data  concerned 
with  measuring  the  happi- 
ness of  people.  Details 


about  living  standards 
were,  in  his  view,  required 
to  promote  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

Such  innovation  was 
second  nature  to  Sinclair, 
whose  self-professed  first 
love  was  “the  collecting  of 
useful  information”  and 
who  was  described  in  the 
Times  as  “The  Precedent" 
because  he  leapt  up  in  Par- 
liament at  every  opportu- 
nity to  cite  a tedious  histori- 
cal fact 

He  meddled  in  all  things 
economic,  earning  the  dis- 
dain of  celebrity  econo- 
mists like  Ricardo  and 
Adam  Smith.  Sinclair  wrote 
letters  of  advice  to  every- 
body from  William  Pitt  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  the  first 
case,  some  of  his  ideas  were 
taken  np,  such  as  the  loyalty 
loan  in  1796  and  the  agricul- 
tural board.  He  suggested 
that  Scott  get  over  the  very 


recent  death  ofhis  wife  by 
marrying  the  dowager 
duchess  ofRoxborough. 
That  won  him  a polite  reply 
but  a bitchy  mention  in 
Scott's  letters,  describing 
his  “trade  of  boring”. 

His  contribution  to  statis- 
tical practice  was  marked. 
His  national  account  of 
Scotland  ran  to  20  volumes 
and  included  what  is  argu- 
ably an  early  version  of  the 
present-day  Office  for 
National  Statistics  Family 
Expenditure  Survey. 

One  example  listed  the  ex- 
penses of  a common 
labourer,  with  a wife  and 
four  children.  It  included 
school  fees  of  10  shillings 
for  the  children  and  the 
same  amount  for  the  “tear 
and  wear  of  the  man  and 
wife's  Sunday  clothes”. 

Thurso  bears  the  mark  of 
Sinclair’s  devotion  to  order 
in  its  street  plan,  which  lo- 


cals claim  is  the  original 
blueprint  for  New  York 
rather  than  the  more  usu- 
ally etted  Edinburgh.  The 
so-called  new  town  was 
bounded  by  four  streets 
which  surrounded  eight 
streets,  running  south-west 
to  north-east,  and  six  lanes 
running  at  right  angles  to 
them.  Sinclair  spent  time  in 
Edinburgh  as  it  was  being 
built,  so  the  link  is  possible. 

With  his  modernising 
drive.  Sinclair,  had  he  been 
alive  today,  probably  would 
have  embraced  Dounreay 
and  the  battle  for  the  oil 
fields.  But  perhaps  the  pres- 
ent Caithness  promoters 
would  be  working  hard  to 
keep  him  and  his  prece- 
dents well  away  from  the 
marketing  side  of  the 
operation. 

Agricultural  Sir  John,  the  life 
of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  by  Rosa- 
lind MUchisan,  1962 


to  become  an  oil-processing 
terminal  It  wants  to  be  the 
main  servicing  base  for  the 
companies.  "We  just  want  a 
big  oil  presence  In  the  area," 
said  David  Richard-Jones, 
Caithness’s  economic  devel- 
opment manager. 

His  team  has  begun  to  tap 
potential  grant  sources  so  that 


the  money  to  build  tailored 
facilities  at  Sera  bster  and  be- 
yond would  be  ready  to  flow 
should  it  win  contracts.  It  has 
been  given  the  go-ahead  in 
principle  by  grant  controllers 
including  the  European  Com- 
mission — Caithness  is  now 
class  if ed  as  an  economic 
region  with  special  needs. 

“We  feel  that  the  Govern- 
ment owes  us  one  after  what 
happened  at  Dounreay.”  said 
Mr  Richard-Jones. 

His  pitch  to  the  companies 
Is  simple:  Caithness  Is  the  ‘ 
closest  mainland  point  to  the 
new  fields;  it  has  a port  at 
Sera  bster  which  can  handle 
large  shipping;  an  airport  at 
Wick  which  is  half  the  dis- 
tance Aberdeen  is  from  the  oil 
and  gas  fields;  a skilled  work 
force  available  thanks  to 
Dounreay  Investment  in  its 
college  of  further  education. 

"We  think  the  companies 
could  halve  their  costs  by  com- 
ing to  Caithness  instead  of 
Shetland  or  Orkney  because 
they  would  not  face  the  con- 
siderable costs  involved  in 
servicing  island  bases.  We 
also  have  the  technological  ex- 
pertise and  Dounreay  is  al- 
ready doing  work  for  the  oil 
industry  on  the  engineering 
front" 


n 


OIL  companies 
are  required  to 
decontaminate 
pipes  and  drill- 
ing equipment 
which  become 

radioactive.  The  firms  have  to 
use  recognised  experts,  which 
would  Include  those  at  Doun- 
reay. The  Caithness  team  has 
added  this  aspect  to  its  mar- 
keting campaign. 

A task-force  has  visited 
movers  and  shakers  in  places 
as  diverse  as  Texas  and  the 
Faroe  Islands.  It  has  enlisted 
the  help  of  Lord  Thurso,  a 
member  of  Scrabster's  Har- 
bour Trust  to  oil  the  wheels  at 
a meeting  with  American 
bosses  at  CLaridge’s  in 
London, 

"We  have  got  the  gun 
cocked,"  said  Falconer 


Waters,  vice-chairman  of 
Caithness  Economic  Develop- 
ment Forum  and  deputy  pro- 
vost cf  Thurso.  “We  just  need 
the  target  to  aim  it  at  ” 

Mr  Waters,  a community 
figure  who  is  recognised  by 
everybody  from  the  gardeners 
to  the  new  director  of  Doun- 
reay as  he  walks  around  his 
town,  is  passionate  about 
Thurso. 

The  town  and  its  surrounds 
have  a lot  going  for  them  from 
a tourist’s  point  of  view. 

There  is  John  o' Groats  along 
the  road,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
north-east  coastal  route  could 
tempt  many  visitors.  There  is 
salmon  fishing  and  a cluster  of 
castles  In  the  vicinity,  includ- 
ing the  Queen  Mother's  holi- 
day home.  But  a town  more 
than  100  miles  north  cf  Loch 
Ness  needs  more  than  that  to 
survive. 

You  would  have  to  go  a long 
way  to  get  closer  to  the  edge 
than  Thurso,  more  than  100 
miles  from  the  nearest  city, 
Inverness. 

Its  people  know  that  their 
isolated  position  was  a key 
reason  for  the  siting  of  Doun- 
reay. Newspaper  reports  of  the ' 
day  show  that  not  much  was  ! 
said  about  the  potential  dan-  , 
gers  while  much  was  made  of 
the  economic  benefits  which 
duly  transpired.  With  Doun-  j 
reay  came  investment  hi-tech  , 
jobs,  top-grade  education  and  | 
training,  and  a boom  in  Thur-  j 
so’s  population. 

The  UK  Atomic  Energy  Au-  | 
thority  invested  £25  billion,  i 
including  a housing  estate  in  | 
Thurso.  The  plant  employed 
about  160  apprentices  each 
year , as  well  as  60  junior  ad- 
ministrative workers. 

As  a testing  ground  for  the  . 
most  advanced  technology, 
the  nuclear  plant  spawned 
three  reactors.  Then  there  was 
the  defence  base,  HMS  Vul- 
can, curiously  absent  from 
pictures  of  Dounreay  but  an 
open  secret  in  thearea.  There 
are  two  nuclear  reactors  there 
In  the  form  of  Trident  sub- 
marine engines  used  by  the 
navy  for  training. 


Local  people  were  loyal  to 
the  point  erf  defensiveness 
after  pressure  groups  claimed 
to  have  found  a link  between 
Dounreay  and  leukaemia 
cases  in  Thurso.  So  many  Jobs 
had  been  lost  through  mecha- 
nisation of  farming  and  fish- 
ing, the  two  mainstays  of  the 
pre-1955  economy,  that  Doun- 


reay was  just  too  valuable  to 
lose. 

Even  the  families  of  six 
childhood  leukaemia  cases 
refused  to  believe  that  the 
"Dounreay  duster”,  one  of  43 
identified  in  Scotland  at  that 
time,  could  be  categorically 
linked  to  the  jobs  their 
parents  did.  according  to  Mr 


Waters,  who  worked  with 
some  of  them. 

But  just  as  the  people 
learned  to  love  Dounreay.  the 
Conservatives  closed  the 
plant.  Now  the  population 
feels  let  down.  The  pioneering 
prototype  fast  reactor  (PFR) 
was  shut  two  years  ago  at  a 
cost  ofl  ,500  of the 3.000  direct 
and  Indirect  jobs.  The  remain- 
ing employees  are  busy  de- 
commissioning the  second 
reactor,  closed  in  1977,  and 
will  also  work  on  winding 
down  the  PFR.  The  plant  takes 
on  four  apprentices  a year. 

There  are  now  three  compa- 
nies at  Dounreay,  UKAEA, 
AEAT  (which  announced  a re- 
cord profit  increase  yesterday 
of  150  per  cent  and  is  to  be 
privatised  later  this  year)  and 
Procord,  a support  firm,  but  ■ 
between  them  they  are  ex- 
pected to  employ  no  more 
than  1,000  people. 

Thurso,  a technological 
boom  town  until  1994,  is  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
reduction.  Mr  Waters,  aged  45, 
argued  that  the  official  unem- 
ployment figures  for  the  area 
(about  9 per  cent  and  not 
much  above  the  national  aver- 
age) give  a false  picture  be- 
cause about  1 ,200  of  the  1 .500 
lay-offs  were  early  retire- 
ments. As  a one-time  interna- 
tional prize- winning  wrestler, 
Mr  Waters  knows  a few  fight- 
ing tricks.  The  struggle  to 
replace  those  Dounreay  jobs  is 
one  he  intends  to  win 
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Across 


’ 11cy{7) 

SWfeafthy  (7) 

9  River  — point  ol  no  return 

. (7) 

10  Dawdled  (7) 

11  Seraglio  (5) 

13  Declaration  of  aims  (9) 
-IS Irritable  (9) 

IS  Stadium  (5) 

21  Of  vis  On  (7) 

22  Free  time  (7) 

23  Nonsense!  (7) 

24  Lock  of  hair  (7) 


Down 

1 Circumference  (5) 

2 Fossil  resin  — approached 
with  caution?  (5) 

3 Deprived  of  outside  con- 
tact (13) 


4 Jack  the  novelist  — capital! 
(Q 

8 Accomplishment  — condi- 
tion (13) 

6 Negligent  (6) 

7 Rim  company  — atelier  (6) 
12  Surmounting  (4) 

14  Lean  (4) 
is  Level  <S) 


16  Deadly  (6) 

17  Farmer  — at  the  helm?  (6) 

1 9 Peer  (5) 

30  Vigilant  (5) 


TT  Stuck?  Than  caR  our  solutions 
»na  on  0881  338  248.  CaHs  cost 
3flp  per  min.  chsap  rats.  49p  par 
min  at  oil  other  times.  Service  sup- 
plied by  ATS 


THE  GUARDIAN 

US  Faringdon  Road 
London  EC1R3ER 


Telephone  0171-278  2832 
Telex;  8611746  (Guardn  G) 

Fax  numbers: 

0171-637  2114  and  833  8342. 


164  Owrogaia,  Manchester  M60 
2RR  Telephone  0161 -632  7200 
Fax  0161-832  5351  and  01 61-634 
9717 


Winchester  0161  -634  6686 
OPuMehed  by  Guardon  Miwpptn  Limited 
iiOFartnadon  Ftatf  UwtonSlRKRairi* 
Mn«h«*r  MM  OT,  MM 
® Qundan  Pros.  Cortra.  2 MBwtmx 


Telephone  Selee: 

London  0171-611  8000; 


Lawn  EM  8N&  Was!  Fsny  PrtirtwUd.233 
Wart  ftwt.  London  Et4  8NX;  fteiferf 
Mnwa  longbridge  Road.  fctanetwW 
“17!  ISL  46,633.  Saturday.  August  3.  l «■ 
ftjfctwo  aa  a nmnpepv  st  B «•  O®* 
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